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INTRODUCTION. 


The passage from the standpoint of knowledge for knowl- 
edge’s sake, to that of knowledge for life’s sake, expresses 
one of the aspects of the widest movement of modern intel- 
lectual evolution. Our age, and in particular the Anglo- 
Saxon race, has gained the reputation of being intensely 
practical. This tendency has a deeper philosophical mean- 
ing than is generally recognized. As the child passes with 
advancing years from actions having no objective end to 
activities for definite results, ina like manner do nations 
turn from the delusive grandeur of the knowledge for knowl- 
edge’s sake ideal to that of knowledge for life’s sake, and 
substitute the Gospel of Being and of Doing for that of 
Knowing. 

Intellectual pursuits have been powerfully stimulated 
and their direction much altered by this great life-wave. 
Until the beginning of our century the formal operations 
of the mind and the framing of cosmological schemes were 
the chief objects of philosophical meditation. Schopenhauer, 
following in the steps of some predecessors, and reacting 
against what we like to call static philosophy, brought us 
face to face with the unconscious, the emotional, the striv- 
ing forces of nature. Up to him philosophy was anatom- 
ical; he made it physiological. 

It is in psychology that we find this ‘‘ practical ’’ 
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tendency working the most decisive changes. With the 
increased interest in the impulsive, the instinctive, the 
affective side of life in general, a number of new lines 
of research, all having a close relation to life, have been 
opened: Child study, the psychology of growth, of adoles- 


‘ cence, of sex; some branches of anthropology, psychi- 


atry. And instead of standing aloof from life on barren 
heights, modern psychology feeds on biology and on phys- 
iology, and is the handmaid of pedagogy and of ethics. 

There remains a domain in which psychological science has 
not yet planted its standard: it has ignored the manifesta- 
tions of religious life. Yet there are few questions engross- 
ing so much the attention of our thinking world as that of 
religion, and there are no spheres in which more powerful 
creative forces are at work.' The fall of Christian orthodoxy 
is accompanied with a recrudescence of religious fervor. 
Neo-Christian movements are in progress in France? and in 
Germany, and have long since begun to agitate England and 
the United States. All over the civilized world men’s hearts 
and brains are in travail with a new Revelation. 

It is true that a great deal of historical and philosophical 
work bearing on the religious problem has been done during 
the past decades, but no researches, from the standpoint of 
modern psychology, on the subjective phenomena of religious 
life have appeared. Comparative studies of religions, histor- 
ical accounts of their growth and development, investigations 
into the contents of the religious consciousness, are valuable 
contributions to our knowledge. They accomplish for religion 
what would have been done for medicine, before dissection 
was practiced, by historical researches, comparative expo- 
sitions of the various notions and systems in vogue in differ- 
ent countries, and the like ; all of which is very good and use- 
ful ; but the essential work, the scientific work par excellence, 
that was to give to medicine a solid foundation, was the 
actual study of the body by means of scalpel and micro- 
scope. 

If religion has any reality, it must perforce express itselfin 
pyschic and physiological phenomena. The work of a true 
Science of Religion, as we understand it, is to find out what 
these subjective manifestations are, and then to treat them 
as it would any other psychic fact. Neither the theories, nor 
the external practices, rites or ceremonies, but the deeper 


1 Consider the amount of life poured into the veins of humanity 
by such men as Gautama, Jesus, St.. Augustine, St.Francis of 
Assisi, Luther, Wesley, Booth, and others. 


2 For an account of the Neo-Christian Movement in France, see 
the Am. JouR. PsycuH., Vol. V, pp. 496 ff. 
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subjective realities experienced by the individual, constitute 
the material out of which the New Revelation will issue. 
Never mind the old and the new popular beliefs concerning 
these realities, never mind the body of doctrines held by the sub- 
ject of these experiences ; mind the subjective fact in itself. 
To it science must apply its tools, for it is the essence of re- 
ligious life. After all, the questions which must be solved 


are the following: What are the gifts in the hands of 


Religion, and how can man become partaker of them? How 
and by what in religion is life transformed and ennobled? 
How is man ‘‘born again’’? These are the questions con- 
fronting Science and Philanthropy alike. 

We would not convey the impression that we hold in con- 
tempt the labors of the eminent workers in the field of the 
history and philosophy of Religion. We would only direct the 
attention of those interested in this problem to another line 
of research, and emphasize our conviction—which, we cannot 
help thinking, will be shared by all those who have learned 
the lesson given us by the history of the Natural Sciences,— 
that its solution will come gnly from the scientific psychologi- 
cal study of every one of the particular subjective manifesta- 
tions of religious life. 

Supposing that these several phenomena have been singled 
out, and that, as far as our means permit, they have 
been determined in their cause and in their nature, we should 
possess in these theoretical results the elements of a science 
of religion. The new creed would be born; the wings of 
youth would no more be clipped in the spring of life by 
a scholastic dogmatism; and the soul-midwifery now ex- 
tensively, but ignorantly, practiced by our revivalists and 
pastors, could be based upon a positive knowledge of the psy- 
chology of regeneration. ‘‘ What a fantastic dream!’’ many 
will exclaim. It must be admitted that the difficulties in the 
way of such a task are serious, and that we are as yet far 
distant from the goal; nevertheless, that it is no Utopia, but 
the sure conquest of a near future, is warranted by the recent 
advances of psychology; for, wherein do religious phenomena 
essentially differ from some of those with which that science 
is now dealing? The religious experiences named sense of 
sin, repentance, remorse, aspirations toward holiness, regen- 
eration (conversion), trust, faith, belong to the same class 
as the affective problems now under study, as, for instance, 
the question of pain and pleasure, the relation of the feelings 
to the intellect, the motor power of ideas, attention, effort, 
etc. If they do not include the whole of religious life, the 
facts we have mentioned constitute at least the essence of 
Christian life; for what reason should we pry into the latter 
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and refrain from inquiring into the formert The subjective 
facts of religious life belong to psychology. It is the duty 
and the privilege of that science to extend its beneficial 
sceptre over this realm also. The time is particularly favor- 
able for such an annexation ; the power that ruled during the 
past centuries has grown senile, its authority is denied; a 
painful anarchy prevails. Let psychology accept the succes- 
sion that falls to it by right. 

Led by considerations, some of which are indicated in the 
preceding pages, while others are to be mentioned in the fol- 
lowing section, we have undertaken a study of the phenomenon 
commonly called ‘‘Conversion.’’ We have chosen conversion 
because of its striking and well delineated characteristics, 
and on account of its paramount importance in religious 
life. Moreover, material for the study could be collected 
without too much difficulty. The reader may feel that 
our choice has been presumptuous. However that may be, 
it is with a painful feeling of its incompleteness and insuffi- 
ciency that we send forth the following essay. Had it no 
other value, it would at least be an-indication of what might 
be done in this department of psychology. 

As a number of records of conversions has been appended, 
we shall dispense with a description of the experience going 
under that name. 

We have limited our material to sudden and well marked 
eases, for the reason that violent psychic phenomena, by their 
very emphasis, bring to light what remains obscure in less 
intense and slower events. In the main the conclusions 
reached by the study of sudden conversions apply with equal 
exactitude to slowly progressing regenerations. 


THE RELIGIOUS MOTIVE. 


We are aware that many will be of the opinion that the 
subject of our inquir’” is an abnormal phenomenon, which 
would not occur ina healthy and enlightened community ; 
they will see in it mere idiosyncrasies extraneous to the main 
current of life. That such an estimate ignores the true nature 
of conversion will be made apparent, we hope, by the follow- 
ing rapid glance at the evolution of religious conscious- 
ness. 

Religious philosophers have experienced perplexing 
difficulties when they have attempted to extract from the 
various known forms of religion, common characteristics 
which could serve in the making of a definition of Religion. 
Herbert Spencer finds the vital element of Religion in the 
impulse of the human race to seek for first principles: — 
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Religions diametrically opposed in their overt dogmas, are 
yet perfectly at one in the tacit conviction that the existence of 
the world with all it contains and all which surrounds it, is a mys- 
tery ever pressing for-interpretation. On this point,!if on no other, 
there is entire unanimity. . That this is the vital 
element in all religions is further proved by the fact that it is the 
element which not es d survives every change, but grows more 
distinct the more highly the religion is developed. 


No definition considering religion as a noetic impulse and 
making it dependent upon particular conceptions, as that of 
God, of soul, of spirit, of immortality, can possibly be ade- 
quate. The essence of religion is a striving towards being, 
not towards knowing. If Spencer, and the many philoso- 
phers who think with him, were right, religion, purified of 
superstitions, would be neither more nor less than philosophy 
and science, and the natural culmination of the various forms 
of religion could only be, as Auguste Comte affirmed, Positive 
Philosophy, following upon Metaphysics, itself the child of 
Religion. 

That which the term Religion embraced in early societies 
was a complex product, made up of all the fundamental needs 
and aspirations of men. It was an embryo containing poten- 
tially several different parts and functions as yet undiffer- 
entiated, and consequently going under a common name. 
Thinkers of the opinion quoted above have followed the de- 
velopment of one limb—of the head, if you please—and ignore 
whatever else grew out of the embryo. The noetic impulse 
was one of the elements contained in the primitive conglom- 
erate, to be sure; but not the only one, perhaps not even the 
chief one. Auguste Comte’s three stages correspond truly to 
three links in the chain of evolution, but he failed to see that 
at every link other links branched off. Positive philosophy 
is the form assumed in our time by one of the germinating 
elements contained in the primitive plasma known originally 
as Religion; the thirst for knowledge. But something else 
issued forth from primitive Religion—a something essen- 
tially different from a propensity to solve the riddle of the 
universe. It is this other shoot which is to-day the vital 
force of that which has inherited the name of religion. In 
the remainder of this chapter we shall try to point out the 
nature of that motive power. It is not yet completely differ- 
entiated from the philosophical motive ; they are still blended 
together in practice and in theory. However, theologies and 
philosophies are being rapidly winnowed out by the blind 
intelligence of growth, and religion will soon have assumed 
= independent and definite figure clearly separated from the 

atter. 

The religion of the savage, roughly described, includes 
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beliefs in spirits, good and bad, endowed with the power of 
harming and prospering. It finds expression in emotions 
of fear and of hope, of anger and of good will; in rites and 
ceremonies destined to please the spirits, with the expecta- 
tion of direct returns, or prompted only by a desire for fel- 
lowship. Let beliefs in spirits cease, and this form of re- 
ligion isat anend. When the relation between man and the 
Powers above assume a higher aspect, we rise to the Jewish 
and Christian religions, for instance. Fear, which plays such 
a@ preponderant role in primitive religions, as also in the 
childhood of the individual, is replaced by love. God is now 
pictured as a sympathetic Father, listening and answering, 
never angered against His truly repentant children. He 
stands at the door of the paternal mansion with outstretched 
arms to receive the prodigal son. If the belief in a bene- 
ficent personal divinity watching over the actions of men, 
able and ready to answer prayers directly, is lost, this form 
of religion also ceases to exist. Yet religion need not be 
impaired. History has preserved a famous example of the in- 
dependence of religious experience from those intellectual con- 
cepts. Buddha Sakyamuni was a godless man, in the narrow 
meaning given to the term God in Christian theology. He 
discouraged formal prayer, for it ascended but to strike 
against the adamantine vault of causal connection and to 
come back in a mocking echo. Yet we recognize in him a 
remarkably powerful and elevated religious nature. What 
shall we say of the intellectual vanguard of our day? What 
is the religion of the few bred in the atmosphere of intel- 
lectual freedom and scientific thought, whose strong faith 
in nature boldly discards the ragged garments inherited 
from the past? Such men, we venture to say, disavow 
any fear referring to possible action of the divine power; 
they have no belief in an interfering Providence, and con- 
sequently none in prayer; responsibility they feel towards 
none but themselves and those affected by their doings ; im- 
mortality of the ‘‘ Ego”’ they, possibly, cannot even hope 
for; adoration, worship, devotion, piety, in the common 
acceptation, are incompatible with these negations; out- 
wardly they have no cult, return no thanks,and ask for noth- 
ing from the Powers of the world, for they know them to be 
deaf to such supplications and insensible to human thank- 
fulness ; narrowly construed, these words have become dead 
letter to them. Have these men passed beyond the religious 
stage? Yes, if religion consists in the intellectual beliefs they 
discard. 

If we have in this essay insisted upon the absolute divorce 
which must be recognized between intellectual beliefs and 
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religion, it is because in the rupture of this mischievous 
identification lies one of the most pregnant practical con- 
clusions which modern life can derive from psychological in- 
vestigations in religious life. The most evanescent aspects 
of religion are precisely its intellectual formulations, includ- 
ing the idea of the soul, of the future life, of God, etc.; and 
the most exalted religious consciousness is consistent with the 
negative intellectual creed sketched above. 

These common conceptions—generally regarded as essential 
—rejected or ignored, the religious sense remains, modified per- 
haps but unweakened, in the feeling of unwholeness, of moral 
imperfection, of sin, to use the technical word, accompanied 
by the yearning after the peace of unity. No intellectual 
conviction can rob man of this subjective treasure. Its reality 
transcends all possible belief concerning the origin and the 
end of things, because, as we hope to show, it is the psychic 
correspondent of a physiological growth, and consequently 
can in no wise fail, except together with that growth. Around 
this religious root, springing from it, or otherwise function- 
ally related with it, cluster.all the familiar religious feelings. 
For instance, altruistic love is implied in the efforts to attain 
unity of moral consciousness, for we learn in such experi- 
ences that the ‘‘ sacrifice of seif’’ gives ease to the pain of 
sin; the failure of one’s efforts to attain moral perfection 
develops the sense of dependence, of subjection, which has 
of late been made the centre of many definitions of religion. 
He who has these feelings — which are rooted in the sense of 
sinfulness — possesses the efficient essence of religion. 

Herbert Spencer’s opinion quoted above, as well as al 
theories making religion depend upon the desire to know, 
instead of upon the desire to be, are belied by the biographies 
of the great founders or promotors of religions. They were 
not, as we shall presently see, preéminently preoccupied by 
the riddle of the objective universe. On the contrary they often 
ignored almost completely the philosophical problems re- 
ferred to by the author of the Synthetic Philosophy. Their 
concern is the attainment of moral perfection, of inward 
unity ; their speculative interest— as far as it exists — is the 
result of the activity of the ratiocinating wheels put in motion 
by the moral needs. 

The life of Gautama, however lacking in historical cer- 
titude, leaves no doubt that what launched him into his re- 
ligious career was not the goading riddle of the universe, but 
thedeep moral struggle from which he suffered. After the Great 
Renunciation under the Bow tree and his victorious en- 
counter with temptations, he declared, ‘‘Iam now going to 
the city of Benares to establish the kingdom of righteousness, 
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to give light to those enshrouded in darkness, and open the 
gates of immortality tomen. I have completely conquered 
all evil passions, and am no longer tied to material existence, 
and I, now, only live to be the prophet of perfect truth.’’ The 
end he has sought—to conquer all evil passions—is now 
attained ; henceforth he can consecrate himself to his fellow- 
men and live to show them the way of salvation, which he 
conceived as absorption in the Great Cosmic- All, made possi- 
ble by triumph over every evil tendency. Much less than 
his predecessors did he concern himself about metaphysical 
queries. His disciples, it is true, obscured the practical end 
he had in view and the practical means devised to attain it, 
by developing a system of metaphysical doctrines ; the same 
happened to Christ. The Masters were content with dealing 
in experiential realities; the disciples fed upon theories and 
abstractions. For Gautama salvation is a practical psy- 
chological reality: it is deliverance from suffering; from the 
moral suffering due to the thirst leading from birth to birth; 
thirst for pleasures, for becoming, for power. It is nearly 
synonymous with Schopenhauer’s ‘‘ will to live,’? and also 
with the Christian conception of the desires of the ‘‘ Natural 
Man,’’ or rather we should say that these various ideas are 
the outcome of the same experience: of the consciousness that 
the deepest cause of our suffering is lodged in warring de- 
sires, and the perception that the selfish will must be de- 
stroyed before happiness can be enjoyed. The life of 
Gautama expresses powerfully this truth. 

Pfleiderer, in his ‘‘ Philosophy of Religion,’’ Vol. III, p.65, 
in commenting on the spirit of Buddhism, has the following 
remarkable passage: 


Nowhere is the elimination of metaphysics from religion (which 
is so much demanded in our days) in favor of a purely ethical and 
psychological way of looking at things, carried out to such adegree 
as in Buddhism; but just on this account it proved a religion with- 
out God and without soul, a religion in which religious mystery is 
contracted to a mere vanishing shadow of a possible outer world, a 
religion, therefore, which completely lacks motive power both for 
progressive and deepening knowledge, and for world-conquering 
action. For only out of the depths of the divine mystery do the 
never-ceasing streams of living spiritual power issue forth; the 
streams which spring from the mere surface of experience do not 
flow to life eternal. 


We quote these words to make clearer by contrast the 
view we are trying to make good in this part of our essay, 
i. e., that the essence of Religion in its modern form, in con- 
tradistinction to Philosophy and Metaphysics, is properly the 
more or less clear consciousness of what Pfleiderer is pleased 
to call ‘‘ the mere surface of experience,’’ and that the power 
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of religion is proportional to the depth and intensity of the 
feelings connected with that experience. The lives of Jesus 
and of Buddha give a flat denial to the distinguished author 
of the ‘‘ Philosophy of Religion.’’ The ‘‘divine mystery”’ 
is not the craving for metaphysical knowledge, it is the 
universal and unquenchable: thirst for wholeness, for moral 
harmony. We shall have occasion to observe in the 
chapter on self-surrender that the only apparent motive 
power in the deepest religious experiences is the feeling of 
unrighteousness and the effort towards holiness. It is only 
when ‘‘Salvation’’ was secured that St. Augustine sought 
for the how and the why, and elaborated out of what 
passed in himself the theories concerning total depravity 
and election. His religious beliefs were the product of 
ratiocination on his experience of conversion, and not the 
cause of it. The comparative inferiority of Buddhism to 
Christianity is not due to its metaphysical bareness, but to 
the greater weakness of the moral promptings of the Hindoo 
race. 

The advent of Christ marks a step further in the growth 
of the dual moral consciousness. Psychologically his influ- 
ence could be defined on one hand as bringing about a 
deeper and consequently a more painful differentiation of 
motives, a deeper cleavage of consciousness, into warring 
parts, and, on the other, as leading and helping men to a 
solution of the dualism. We know not through what crisis 
Christ may have passed previous to his appearing on the 
scene of the world. Indications of a possible moral turmoil 
of the same nature as that of Gautama and of other great re- 
ligious leaders, are nevertheless not entirely lacking in the 
life of Jesus. His baptism by Johnin the Jordan and the 
temptation of forty days in the wilderness, following hard 
upon the baptism of repentance, according to the gospel nar- 
ration, lend themselves easily to such an interpretation. Per- 
haps his affirmation to Nicodemus, who does not under- 
stand how a man can be born again of the Spirit, ‘‘ Verily, 
verily, I say unto thee, we speak that we do know, and bear 
witness of that we have seen’’ (John iii:11), should be con- 
strued as a reference to his own ‘‘new birth.’”?’ At any 
rate, when he begins his career, he possesses the serene 
unity for which the founder of Buddhism had had to struggle 
for years. Christ expresses his inner condition in august 


words like these: ‘‘I and the Father are one.’’ This and like’ 


utterances are but the objective formulations of his moral 
unity, of his sinlessness. His central desire now is to bring 
men to the Father, that they also may be one with Him. Sin 
has estranged man from the Holy God, hence reconciliation and 
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the establishment of relations of perfect love with the Father 
presuppose the voluntary abandonment of all wickedness. 
This sin is regarded as the source of man’s misery, and the 
goal of religious life becomes regeneration, by which unifica- 
tion of motives,—t. e., union with God, when objectively con- 
sidered—is achieved. 

Christ refrained from formulating elaborate doctrines of 
salvation, he remained close to the empirical facts of regen- 
eration. From practical and empirical, his disciples have 
made religion speculative and theoretical. Although we 
have had as yet neither the good sense nor the courage 
to return to plain religious empiricism, the first steps in 
that direction have been taken. The later creeds of Chris- 
tendom show a well-marked tendency to revert to the simple 
formulation of the contents of the religious consciousness, 
and dwell with less and less weight on the metaphysical in- 
terpretations given to them by the early church. It is a fact 
of common observation that our pulpits have almost com- 
pletely forgotten those articles of the creed which formerly 
attracted chief attention, and that they are absorbed in 
preaching regeneration and sanctification. To be religious 
is no more to conjure and sacrifice, no more to adore, no 
more to believe in dogmas; it is to live righteously an 
altruistic life. A conversion unifying the newly born 
energies of the soul is coming to be the immediate and 
exclusive end of Christian preaching. And if salvation is 
still pictured under the form of an objective reconciliation, of 
a readjustment of relation between man and God, itis never- 
theless affirmed with increasing emphasis that subjective 
renovation is its essential condition. That the need and the 
means of regeneration are the motor powers of Christianity, 
is a truism. Christ made the new birth the centre of His 
teaching; Paul experienced and preached it. In the first 
days of Christianity sudden conversions seem to have been 
the rule, and subjective regeneration continued to be the con- 
dition of entrance into the church until formalism displaced, 
more or less completely, living faith. Then baptism became, 
for long dark centuries, not only the symbol,but also the sub- 
stitute for regeneration. Yet the word Regeneration was 
kept, and the church persistently and illogically affirmed that 
without it—or its symbol—there was no possible salvation. 
A side current, however, preserved the living doctrine. It 
is manifest in the ascetic spirit of the saints of the Middle 
Ages; the experience of many of them reads like the con- 
versions of the revivals of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. Most if not all of the religious reformers of the Re- 
naissance, as also the instigators of the great religious move- 
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ments of the last century—Assisi, Loyola, Luther, Fox, the 
Wesleys, Whitefield, Edwards, may be instanced—received 
their life-impulse from a conversion experience, which they 
embodied in the famous motto, ‘‘ Salvation by faith.’’ Re- 
ligious reformations in the Christian church have always 
been, at bottom, returns to the fact of deliverance from sin 
(what we have termed unification of motives) through faith, 
7. €., a return to the biological teachings of Christ and of 
Buddha concerning the new birth. 

We know the dominant rédle which this motive plays in 
our modern orthodox churches, particularly in the United 
States. ! 

It is less known that outside the pale of orthodoxy, in those 
confessions of faith which had, in their poverty of religious 


1 The following facts concerning the influence of Revivals may 
be of interest to our readers: 

The Rev. Mr. Albert Barnes in his sermons on Revivals, New 
York, 1841, says: ‘ . they [Revivals] have done more 
than any other single cause to form the public mind in this coun- 
try.’’ ‘* Society has received some of its most decided directions 
from these deep and far pervading revolutions.’”’ P. 20. 

We find in the memoirs of the Rev. A. Nettleton, the famous Re- 
vivalist, edited by B. Tyler: ‘ During a period’ of four or five 
er commencing with 1798, not less than 150 churches in New 

ngland were favored with special effusion of the Holy Spirit; and 
thousands of souls, in the judgment of charity, were translated 
from the kingdom of Satan into the kingdom of God’s dear Son.” 
P. 13 of 5th ed. 

In 1829 a circular was sent to the pastors of Congregational 
churches in Connecticut, with questions on the usefulness of Re- 
vivals. ‘It appeared [from the returns] that a large proportion 
of all who are now members of the Congregational churches in this 
state became such in consequence of Revivals; . . . that 
the most active and devoted Christians are red those who came 
= the church as fruits of Revivals, . 

Very interesting information regarding ‘the opinion of the fore- 
most ‘‘ educational’’ men of the time on Revivals and conversions, 
can be gathered from the it to Dr. Sprague’s ‘*‘ Lectures on 
Revivals of Religion,” 2d ed., 1833. The book itself is meant to be 
a text-book for Revivalists, or professional convert-makers. The 
Appendix is composed of letters from ten or more college presi- 
dents, including Yale, Brown University, Princeton, Amherst, Wil- 
liams; and from prominent divines, as the Rev. Noah Porter, the 
Rev. Archibald Alexander, the Rt. ther. Ch. M’Ilvaine, Bishop of 
Ohio. These gentlemen relate the Revivals they have witnessed, 
and express their convictions concerning their nature, and the 
most effective methods of conducting them. They are all, in 
various degrees, in sympathy with Revivals. Better than any- 
thing else to estimate the role ae go by conversion in giving 
direction to individual and national life in this country, are the 
= ters on religious life in the histories of colleges, such as 

erst, Yale, Williams, where conversion was looked upon as 
the normal culmination of Christian education. 
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sense and abundance of intellectualism, more or less dropped 
the corn with the husk, and whose resulting deadness had 
become a popular argument against their negations, a re- 
vival of the religious spirit is in process. It manifests itself 
in a new interest in Regeneration and in a growing sense of 
its meaning and necessity. The book of Edmund H. Sears 
on ‘‘ Conversion,’’ and especially the two essays entitled ‘‘ Re- 
generation,’’ one by the Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, the other by 
Francis C. Lowell, read before the National Conference of 
the Unitarian churches, held at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
Sept., 1894, are characteristic tokens of the movement we 
signal. The doctrinal setting is greatly changed, it is evi- 
dent, but the fact itself is acknowledged as the distinguish- 
ing mark ofthe true Christian. ‘* What we are concerned to 
know is this: Does the new birth of which I have spoken 
give an entrance here and now into the kingdom of heaven 
which can be won by no other road? I think it does. Though 
it seems a paradox, I believe that no one can fully know him- 
self a child of God until he comes to realize how deeply he 
has sinned. . . . Such an experience, then, it seems to 
me, is to be desired by every man ; that is to say, it is typi- 
cal of the best, the most nearly perfect religious experience,”’’ 
said Mr. Lowell in the address mentioned. The Rev. Thomas 
Siicer’s essay is in the same spirit, and contains nothing that 
suggests disagreement with the above quoted opinion. 

We can profitably bring the preceding passage side by side 
with the following from the great Trinitarian, Jonathan 
Edwards : 

‘‘T am bold to say that the work of God in the conver- 
sion of one soul, considered together with the source, founda- 
tion and purchase of it, and also the benefit, end and eternal 
issue of it, is a more glorious work of God than the creation 
of the whole material universe.’’! 

Unitarians and Calvinists agree on the question of ex- 
perience, on the essence of religious life; they disagree on the 
theory, on the metaphysics of conversion. When the division 
between metaphysics and science has been fully recognized 
in Religion, the church will take cognizance of facts only, and 
leave to independent specialists the post-experiential specu- 
lations. 

To sum up, religious consciousness has been gradually 
clearing itself from the philosophical motive with which it 
has been associated from the beginning. The religion of 
primitive man born of a sense of physical dependence, 
gradually yields, as the sense of sin is realized, to ethical re- 


1 In his ‘“‘ Thoughts on the Revival of Religion.”’ 
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ligions, in which man is actuated by a sense of moral de- 
pendence, or, to state the same fact in other words, by a 
feeling of sinfulness, of moral imperfection and weakness; 
he exclaims with Paul: ‘‘ For what I would, that doI not; 
but what I hate, that do I.’’ This feeling is the religious 
motive as felt at our stage of development. Aeligion has be- 
come — or is coming to be — the conglomerate of desires and 
emotions springing from the sense of sin and its release. 
Silently along with the struggle for existence of indi- 
vidual against individual, another one, purely subjective, 
often eclipsing the former by its grim relentlessness and tragic 
seriousness, turns the heart of man at all times into a duelling 
ground, and some times into a hellish tempest. Those who 
escape least the torments of this dualism, are, it seems, the 
best. The fastidious conscience, as also the callous, pro- 
verbially honest man, find rising from the very centre of their 
being unquenchable yearnings for the attainment of a moral 
unity which will bring with it the deep peace and joy of 
which glimpses are obtained in spite of the thousand little 
compromises in which we wallow. The philosopher pants 
for what he terms the realization of himself; the Hindoo falls 
in ecstasy before the vision of an abode of rest from the hard 
conflicts of this sensuous life; the Christian prays for deliv- 
erance from sin, pardon, purification and holiness. The 
reduction of the dualism thus variously expressed is, in the 
broadest seuse, what we mean by conversion. 

Anticipating conclusions to be reached in the third part of 
the essay, we may say that moral dualisms and their reduc- 
tions are the psychic correlates of the establishment of new 
physiological functions. Conversion might be defined in the 
favorite terms of Herbert Spencer, as the unification, by 
coordination, of the parts segregated by differentiation of the 
homogeneous. Instead of being an abnormal process, con- 
version—not necessarily the violent type which we have 
chosen for our analysis—is the very creating method of 
nature. It represents a physiological as well as a psychic 
step in the evolution of man. 

Prejudices and ignorance have had free scope to discredit 
the value of the class of experiences herein dealt with. That 
a considerable number of reported conversions were only 
temporary stimulation to better living, and that some of them 
were mere pretence, is evident. 


Concerning the permanency of conversions, the following quota- 
tions may be of interest: The Rev. Chas. Hyde, pastor of a church 
in Ashford, wrote May, 1844: ‘‘ His influence [A. Nettleton’s] was 
permanently good.’’ Concerning the eighty-two converts who 
were the fruit of Nettleton’s activity in the parish, he writes, ‘‘ Of 
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the character of these converts, I cannot speak particularly, ex- 
cept of those who are now here. Twenty-two have died, twenty- 
seven have removed from the place, three only have been excom- 
municated. The remainder are, with hardly an exception, now 
eonsistent members,—some of them pillars in the church.””—“ Me- 
moirs of Rev. A. Nettleton,”’ p. 89, 5th ed. 

In 1832, eleven years after the Revival mentioned in the following 
— the Rev. Dr. Porter declares: ‘Within about three months 

suppose there were about 250 members who supposed they had 
passed from death unto life. On the first Sabbath in June, 115 were 
added to the church, and at subsequent periods 120 besides. Of these 
a few have since been rejected, and others have declined from their 
first love. But I have not perceived that a greater proportion of 
hopeful conversions in this Revival than in others, previous and 
subsequent to it, have proved unsound. Many have died, and 
many have removed from our immediate connection, but those 
who remain, now constitute the chief strength of the church.’’— 
From Appendix to Dr. Sprague’s ‘‘ Lectures on Revivals of Re- 
li on,” 2d ed., 1833. 

n “The Testimony and Advice of an Assembly of Pastors of 
Churches in New England at a Meeting in Boston July 7, 1743,” 
signed by sixty-eight ministers and otherwise endorsed by forty- 
three others (ninety of them were from the Province of Massachu- 
setts Bay), we read: ‘‘ Yet of those who were judged hopefully con- 
verted and made a public profession of religion, there have been 
fewer instances of scandal and + Sy than might be expected. 
So that, as far as we are able form a judgment, the face of 
Religion is lately changed much for the better in many of our 
towns and congregations.”’’ 

Similar testimonies could be multiplied at pleasure. 


The present essay when complete will contain three parts. 
Of the two parts now published, the first is an analysis of the 
conversion process ; it is divided into six subdivisions, corre- 
sponding to the natural phases of the experience: The Sense 
of Sin, Self-surrender, Faith, Joy, Appearance of Newness, 
The Role of the Will. In Part II we place, side by side, the 
Christian doctrines concerning Justification, Faith, the Grace 
of God, the Freedom of the Will, and the corresponding facts 
as they appear in Part I. 


Part I. ANALYSIS OF CONVERSION. 


1. SENSE OF Srn.! The sense of sin is the first manifes- 
tation of the religious experience ending in conversion. That 
the phrase ‘‘to be under conviction of sin’’ means more 
than mere knowledge of one’s imperfections, we shall see 
presently. 


To have the full meaning of the quotations introduced in the 
following pages, the reader will have to refer to the complete 
account of the conversions given in the appendix. In them the age, 
education, state of health, etc., of the subject will be found, together 


with the circumstances of his conversion. We shall assume, for 
the sake of brevity, that the reader has perused these records. 

For an investigation into the nature and the physiological basis 
of the sense of sin, see Part ITI. 
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The primitive and immediate sin-quale is variously modi- 
fied by the affective value of diverse ideas concerning the 
nature and consequences of sin. Our records class themselves 
in two groups: one composed of those in which the natural 
sin-pain is altered and intensified by the belief that a divine 
Judge has pronounced sentence, it becomes sense of guilt and 
of condemnation ; to these, God is first of alla Judge. The 
other group is made up of persons who, having escaped 
theological teaching, stand in the truth of nature, and 
of those who have outgrown its artificial instruction; for 
these, guilt, condemnation, fear of judgment, the need of 
pardon, do not exist; their experience remains untinged by 
speculative beliefs: they feel their sinfulness, 7. e., their 
physical and moral misery, their inability to do what they 
feel to be right and desire to do; they want deliverance,— 
of pardon they have no thought. To them God is a Helper, 
a Saviour, and not a Judge. To the first group salvation 
is a state that follows upon a legal transaction; to the second 
salvation is essentially a subjective affair: it is deliverance, 
now and for earthly life, from besetting sins. 

It does not appear that the conception of God as a Judge 
by whom man stands condemned to eternal perdition, is par- 
ticularly efficacious ; it proves much less powerful than the 
idea of thejloving Fatherhood of God. Henry Ward Beecher 
deplores having been imbued in his youth with these Cal- 
vinistic ideas, and thinks they retarded his entrance into 
the Christian life. ‘‘I thought I was an awful trans- 
gressor; every little fault seemed to make a dreadful sin; 
and I would say to myself, ‘There! I am probably one 
of the reprobate.’’’ ‘‘For a sinner that had repented, it 
was thought there was pardon; but how to repent is the 
very thing I did not know. . . . . SoI used to live 
in perpetual fear and dread, and often wished myself dead.’’ 
‘ ‘¢ My feeling [at the age of fifteen] was such that if 
dragging myself on my belly through the street had promised 
any chance of resulting in good, I would have done it.’’. . 
‘“‘Tf I had had the influence of a discreet, sympathetic 
Christian person to brood over and help and encourage me, 
I should have been a Christian child from my mother’s lap, 
I am persuaded.’’! 

We begin with quoting some experiences belonging to the 
first of these two groups. Edwards describes as follows the 
manner in which persons are wrought upon: ‘‘ Persons are 
first awakened with a sense of their miserable condition by 


Biography,’”’ by Wm. C. Beecher and Rev. Sco- 
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nature, the danger they are in ef perishing eternally, and 
that it is of great importance to them that they escape speed- 
ily.”’ . .+. Hespeaks of his own sense of sin in very 
strong terms: ‘* When others have expressed the sense they 
have had of their own wickedness, by saying that it seemed 
to them that they were as bad as the devil himself, I thought 
their expression seemed exceedingly faint and feeble to 
represent my wickedness, . . . . . and yet. 

it is enough to amaze me that I have no more sense of my 
sin.’’? A rather strange passage! 

The Calvinistic doctrines when preached without palliation 
were amply suflicient to produce tragic fears and induce 
grave bodily disorders. The terror produced by the thought of 
yawning hell, ready to engulf the sinner, would dispose to 
submission to whatever remedy might be offered, but would 
not love have hada still greater potency ? When fear becomes 
extreme, as under the ministration of Revivalists of the past 
centuries, ithinders the saving transformation. Expressions as 
strong as the following are common in the religious literature 
of the last two hundred years: . . . ‘‘The Lord seemed 
to run upon him, like a giant, throwing him to the ground, 
and with such a terrible discovery of sin, caused him to roar 
in anguish and oft rise in the night on that account, which 
continued for diverse months.’’! Every one knows the rdéle 
these morbid fears played in the hysterical manifestations 
which have so often disgraced Revivals.2 Concerning such 
bodily exercises ’’ Edwards wrote: ‘‘. they have 
often suffered many needless distresses of thought, in which 
Satan probably has a great hand, to entangle them, , 
and sometimes the distemper of melancholy has been evi- 
dently mixed, of which, when it happens, the tempter seems 
to make great advantages.””’ . . . But we cannot dwell 
on this interesting chapter; let us pass to more normal ex- 
periences of the sense of sin. 

Finney: ‘‘I became very restless. A little consideration 
convinced me that I was by no means in a state of mind 
to go to heaven, if I should die. . . - On 
a Sabbath evening in the autumn of 1821, I made up my 
mind that I would settle the question of my soul’s salva- 
tion at once, that, if it were possible, I would make my peace 
with God.’’ Some days later, going in the morning to 
his office, he was assailed by such questions as: ‘‘ What 
are you waiting for? Did you not promise to give your heart 


1¢The Fulfilling of the Scriptures,” Flemming, ed. 1671. 
2See, for instance, » DP. 131-169 on the Kentucky ong of 1800, in 
“ History of the Pres 7. 


yterian Church,” by Davidson, 1 
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to God? Are you endeavoring to work out a righteousness of 
your own ?’”’ P. had a very clear and vivid idea of sin. He was 
kept awake and tossed in bed, for fear of the Judgment. He 
knew he would be lost. The most potent influence was the 
thought of the Judgment itself, not the fear of punishment. 
M.: ‘‘As I saw myself drifting down, and friends who at one 
time would have gladly recognized and courted my company 
shunned me, I sometimes was almost at the point of asking 
God to forgive me and make me a better man. a gerhe 
became a wreck, separated from wife and children. Poverty 
stared me in the face almost always.’’ . . At a later 
period he had one night avision of God: ‘‘ He said to me, 
‘ Thus far shalt thou go and no further. You have despised 
Me and my Son. You have gone into the ways of sin and 
death. Now you are guilty and condemned.’ Andas I lay 
on my back on the bed, it seemed as if every sin I had com- 
mitted came up before me. God spoke again as at first and 
added: ‘If you will turn to Me now, I will forgive you.’ ”’ 
(See also appendix, case of A.) F., on hearing a sermon on 
Luke x:42, feels that there was something else needed in his life, 
‘¢ the sermon had made me feel miserable. . . . My moral 
disposition was somewhat crushed by the sense of my sin. 
- On Feb. 24th between 11 and 12 A. M., I could bear 
theweight of my sinsnolonger. . . . . I wasaffected 
most by my sins and my Saviour’s great love.’’ 

In the second group we shall see the sense of sin in a more 
natural aspect :—St. Augustine has not a thought for his 
happiness or misery in a future life. He lives in his sub- 
jective reality ; condemnation and punishment he ignores. 
God compels him to see himself. . . . ‘setting me be- 
fore my face, that I might see how foul I was, how crooked 
and defiled, bespotted and ulcerous. And I beheld and stood 
aghast ; and whither to fleefrom myself I found not. And 
if I sought to turn my eyes off from myself. . . . Thou 
again didst set me over against myself and thrustedst me be- 
fore my eyes, that I might find out mine iniquity and hate it. 

‘ What said I not against myself? With what 
scourge of condemnation lashed I not my soul, that it might 
follow me striving to go after Thee! . . . . Iwas trou- 
bled in spirit, most vehemently indignant that I entered not 
into Thy will and covenant, O my God!’’! 

John B. Gough, the famous temperance orator, is moved to 
renovation by his misery, by nothing else: ‘‘ I had no hope 
of ever becoming a respectable man again—not the slightest 
—-for it appeared to me that every chance of restoration to 


1 “ Confessions of St.?Augustine.”’ 
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decent society and of reformation were gone forever. ° 
Utterly wretched and abandoned, I have stood by the rail- 
way track with a vague wish to lie across it, drink myself 
into oblivion, and let the cars go over me.’’! G.’s condition 
was as pitiable as that of Gough when he arrived in Worces- 
ter. The kindness of a lady made him look within. He 
thought that ‘‘ if there was a God that could savea drunkard, 
I would let Him.’’ ‘‘TI had no other thought but that if there 
was a God disposed to save me, I would let Him. I said, 
‘Here lam.’’’? In the experience of VU. will not be found a 
word referring to the need of pardon, or fear of punishment ; 
he wanted deliverance from the shame and degradation of 
drunkenness, that was all. JZ. wrote: ‘‘I had no desire for 
anything good, only at times there would come a longing in 
my heart for something better. But it was soon over, and I 
would, if possible, go deeper into sin.’’ Later, when he real- 
ized that if he continued in the same way he would die, he 
sought for salvation; ‘‘ I did not realize that I was a sinner, 
only that I was a drunkard. And I think my prayer was, ‘O 
Lord, take away this appetite, Icannot doit myself.’ ’’ has 
but one thought—to become good: ‘‘ God sent an arrow of con- 
victio: to my soul, and for the first time I saw it as God sees it; 
O, how vile and black my heart looked! I thought that I would 
give the whole world to become as good as those Salvation 
Army people.’’ J.: ‘* When I got utterly hopeless, help- 
less, in the darkest despair, when I felt the slavery of sin 

when I knew that I was utterly and forever lost, 
wea then God raised up a humaninstrument. My employer 
put me in the Christian home [for intemperate men]. ° 
I wanted to escape from the evil effects of my sins, in 
my physical life, but I do not especially recollect any desire 
to seek deliverance from all my sinful nature.’’ Referring to 
his conversion he says, ‘‘ Yet I believe that the thought was 
more to escape from the bondage of the appetite for drink 
than from the whole sinful man.” all this 
period [up to conversion], I never had a desire to reform on 
religious grounds, but all my pangs were due to some terri- 
ble remorse I used to feel after a heavy carousal; the re- 
morse taking the shape of regret after my folly in wasting 
my life in such a way — a man of superior talents and educa- 
tion.’’ During the conversion-crisis he was shown that he had 
‘‘never touched the eternal, 7. e., God, and that, if I died then, 
I must inevitably be lost: ’’ . . . ‘* there was no terror in 


1 John B. Gough, ‘‘ Autobiography.” 
2 A little before he had said that during that night memorable to 
him, he knew that if he died, he would go to hell. 
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it; I felt God’s love so powerfully upon me that only 
a mighty sorrow crept over me that I had lost all 
through my own folly, and what was I to do? What could 
Ido? Idid not repent even. God never asked me to re- 
pent. All I felt was Iam undone, and God cannot help it, 
although He loves me. No fault on the part of the 
Almighty.’’ 

In the chapter on the Sense of Sin in Part III, we attempt 
an analysis of the feeling of sin; here we desire to remark 
only that the conglomerate of affective experiences known by 
that name — made up essentially of general physical discom- 
forts due to unhealthy living (the yearning of the flesh after 
righteousness), and of conflicting ‘moral tendencies, whose 
painfulness has also its physical basis — is in many, perhaps 
in most, cases complicated with the affective value of various 
theological conceptions, such as responsibility to a divine 
Judge, possible condemnation to eternal misery, etc. Al- 
though these ideas originally derive their reality timbre from 
the elemental sense of sin, yet, strangely enough, when they 
are once accredited, they frequently supplant it by the power- 
ful emotional reaction they arouse, and the grosser emotions 
of apprehension and fear pass for the sense of sin. As, in 
many cases, these primitively anthropomorphic conceptions 
are ignored without apparent detriment to the progress of the 
Regeneration-process, the natural and immediate working 
of the sense of sin might safely be trusted. 


2. SELF-SURRENDER. Self-surrender is the turning-point 
in conversion. We might expect to find the will striv- 
ing with increased ardor as its antagonists yield ground. 
Strangely enough, that which we commonly term ‘“ will’’ 
seems to weaken as deliverance approaches, and, against all 
expectation, the victory is won when the self-assertiveness of 
the individual has given place to complete resignation to ‘‘the 
will of God.’’ This self-surrender motive is generally con- 
sidered an essential condition of the higher religious life :— 


When all that separated from God is taken away, when every 
inordinate desire has undergone the process of excision, so as to be 
reduced into its place, and to be put into entire position and agree- 
ment with one great and overruling desire of conformity to God’s 
will, then begins the new life in the higher sense of the term. The 
soul no longer possesses anything which it calls its own, but may 
rather be spoken of as a subject, and instead of possessing, may be 
said to be possessed by another. Disrobed of the life of nature, it 
is clothed with the life of grace.—From ‘‘ Correspondences of Faith 
and Views of Mme. Guyon,”’ by Henry T. Cheever. 

Confidence and resignation, the sense of subjection to a higher 
will which rules the course of events, but which we do not fully 
comprehend, are the fundamental principles of every better re- 
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ligion.—“‘Unterhaltungen”’ of Goethe with Chancellor Miiller, p. 131. 
signation to the will of God is the whole of piety. . . 

Our resignation may be said to be perfect when we rest in His will 

as our end, as being itself most just and right and good.—“‘ Fifteen | 

Sermons, ”b Joseph Butler, Lord Bishop of Durham. Sermon on 

the Love of God. 

In the famous “Sure Guide to Heaven” of Joseph Alleine, we 
find among the directions for Salvation: ‘ Resign up all thy 
powers and faculties and thy whole interest to be His.’ e cur- 
rent phrases: ‘to accept or receive Christ,’ ‘‘ to yield one’s self 
to God,” or the like, are expressive of the same psychological 
reality. 

At this point of the conversion-process the sense of sin, of 
impotency, of dependence, is about to pass over into confi- 
dence, trust, love and joy. Let us attempt an analysis 
of this turning-point and its surroundings. 

In his ‘‘Confessions’’ we see St. Augustine violently 
lamenting over his double-direction will. For a number of 
years his sense of duality had grown in intensity. When 
the final crisis is upon him, he is clearly aware of the one 
remaining thing that prevents him from ‘‘entering into God’s 
will and covenant.’’ ‘‘The very toys of toys and vani- 
ties of vanities, my ancient mistresses, still held me; they 
plucked my fleshly garment and whispered softly, ‘ Dost thou 
cast us off ; from that moment shall not this or that be law- 
ful for thee forever ?’’’ It seems that this desire was the last 
bond that prevented the realization of the peace he sought. 
From this moment the struggle becomes a tug-of-war between 
two currents, two classes of affections: the love of his mis- 
tresses and the love of God. 

‘¢ But now it spoke very faintly [the voice of his mis- 
tresses]. For on that side whither I had set my face and 
whither I trembled to go, there appeared unto me the chaste 
dignity of continency, serene, yet not relaxedly gay, honestly 
alluring me to come and doubt not, . . and 
she smiled on me [and said]. . .. . cast thyself upon 
Him, fear not, He will not withdraw Himself that thou shouldst 
fall ; cast thyself fearlessly upon Him, He will receive and 
will heal thee! And I blushed exceedingly, for that I yet 
heard the muttering of those toys, and hung in sus- 
pense.’’ The struggle goes on; ‘‘ a mighty storm, bringing a 
shower of tears,’’ supervenesand indicates the progress of 
surrendering. But trust in God’s forgiveness, and in His 
readiness to deliver him from his sin is not yet complete. He 
exclaims: ‘‘ ‘And Thou, O Lord—how long ? how long, Lord, 
wilt thou be angry, forever? Remember not our former 
iniquities,’ for I felt that I was held by them. I sent up these 
sorrowful words: ‘ How long? how long? to-morrow and to- 
morrow? Why not now? why is there not this hour an end 
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to my uncleanness ?’’’ Presently he thinks he hears a voice 
telling him to take up and read the word of God. This supposed 
manifestation of God’s interest works hope and faith in him, 
for he remembers one Antony who was converted through an 
oracle. The first passage on which his eyes fall is, *‘ Not in 
rioting and drunkenness, not in chambering and wantonness, 
not in strifes and envyings; but put ye on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and make not provision for the flesh in concupiscence.”’ 
‘¢ Instantly at the end of this sentence, by alight, as it were,of 
serenity infused into my heart, all the darkness of doubt van- 
ished away,’’ and now what he feared to be parted from, his 
mistresses, had become a joy to part with. This voice and 
this passage, taken as indication of God’s paternal care for 
him, contributed theimpulse yet lacking to enable him to 
achieve the sacrifice of that which had been for years his de- 
light. Self-surrender was absolute; consciousness unified; joy 
and peace followed in the track of grief and bitter contrition. 
That day St. Augustine began his Christian career. We 
note that the transformation took place when the last inhibi- 
tion to the godward current gave way. Until then no peace, 
no unity, no conversion. 

It should be noticed that although the conversion-conflict 
may be compared to the daily moral struggles with which we 
are all familiar, it differs from them in some such way as a 
fight to the death differs from a fight for first blood. In the 
latter case the whole man is not involved, only a few eccen 
tric cells and nerve paths are in play. It is a skirmish of 
some stray soldiers. In the former event, the hostile individ- 
uals have been gathering from all over the land, leaving no 
stragglers behind. Every one has been called upon to join 
one or the other of the armies, and now the conflict is final : 
the issue involves the whole man, every cell and nerve fibre. 
One by one the divisions of the weaker army are destroyed, 
until there remains but the main body, and then the final 
crisis comes. In the case we have just considered, every 
conscious resistance but one had yielded; this one over- 
powered, the victory is complete, the land passes under a 
new ruler. Henceforth all strife ceases ; harmony, a sense of 
unity and corresponding joy pervade the organism. Every- 
thing becomes new, the foreign as well as the internal policy 
has changed, and a new organic life begins. 

Itis evident that although the consciousness of sin is spe- 
cifically the same in every individual, the particular points at 
issue may differ very much. But whatever it may be, the 
tendency, or the direction of the effort, is always the same: 
unification of consciousness through the subjection of a class 
of desires in opposition to another class of desires. 
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In the case of Finney the opposing tendencies finally crys- 
tallize around one well defined feeling, pride. His unwilling- 
ness to be seen praying betrays unreadiness to abandon him- 
self absolutely to the promptings of God’s spirit, and to es- 
pouse without reserve all the consequences and results in- 
volved in the new relation to God which he craves. This in- 
hibition, although trivial in its external aspect, brings to 
light the fundamental resistance : consideration for self, self- 
assertion. 

He knew in a general way what was required of him. 
‘*T had to submit myself to the righteousness of God through 
Christ.’”’ To conceal himself from possible passers-by he 
creeps into a space left open between two large trees fallen to the 
ground. ‘‘ In attempting to pray I would hear a rustling in 
the leaves, as I thought, and would stop and look up to see 
if somebody were not coming. This I did several times. 
, Finally I found myself verging fastto despair. . . I 
began to feel deeply that it was too late, that it must be that 
I was given up of God and was past hope. . . . I again 
thought I heard some one approach me, and I opened my eyes 
to see whether it were so. But right there the revelation of 
my pride of heart, as the great difficulty that stood in the 
way, was distinctly shown to me. An overwhelming senseof 
my wickedness in being ashamed to have a human being see 
me on my knees before God, took such powerful possession 
of me that I cried at the top of my voice, and exclaimed that 
I would not leave that place if all the men on earth and all 
the devils in hell surrounded me. . . . The sin ap- 
peared awful and infinite. It broke me down before 
the Lord.’’ At that instant a passage of the Bible comes to 
his mind and brings a flood of light, and Finney finds him- 
self for the first time in the possession of a heart-faith which 
fills him with peace and the assurance of salvation. Self- 
annihilation, absolute self-surrender brought with it joy be- 
yond words, the sense of confidence in God—Faith—and of 
pardon. Pride is often the centre of the residual resist- 
ance. 

The sense of sin, as we have observed in the preceding 
chapter, is at times little more than a feeling of physical misery, 
the anguish of the sickened flesh. In such cases the expres- 
sions ‘‘ regret’’ and ‘‘ desire for relief’’ should properly take 
the place of ‘‘ remorse ’’ and of ‘‘repentance,’’ which designate 
experiences modified by specific intellectual considerations 
ignored by the persons we speak of. This primitive conscious- 
ness is especially noticeable in persons addicted to some gross 
vice. Drunkards, for instance, frequently show no sign of 
the sense of condemnation, although fully aware of their utter 
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worthlessness. They feel shame at their degradation, but are 
not conscious of any responsibility towards God for breaking 
His laws. They do not exclaim, ‘‘Oh, my sins, my sins!”’ 
but rather: ‘‘ Oh, cursed wretch that I am!’’ The ideas of 
punishment, of eternal death or of damnation make no impres- 
sion upon them ; the realities of their daily life yo beyond the 
pictorial power of imagination. What they want is deliver- 
ance—deliverance from the unbearable misery of this life. 

Let us examine, with reference to self-surrender, the regen- 
eration of some grossly vicious persons. 

S. H. Hadley, superintendent of the old Jerry McAuley 
Water Street Mission :—Thirteen years ago, in the Water 
Street Mission in New York city, after having listened to 
twenty-five or thirty persons relating in words burning with 
earnestness their deliverance from dypsomania, he made up his 
mind that he ‘twould be saved or die right there!’’ When the 
invitation was given for those desiring to reform, to come for- 
ward, he accepted the call and knelt down at the foot of the plat- 
form with a number of other drunkards ‘‘ How I wondered if 
I would be saved! if God would help me! I was a total 
stranger ; but I felt I had sympathy, and it helped me. Jerry 
[the famous Jerry McAuley] made the first prayer. I shall 
never forget it. He said: ‘ Dear Saviour,won’t you look down 
in pity on these poor souls? They need your help, Lord ; 
they can’t get along without it. Blessed Jesus, these poor 
sinners have got themselves into a bad hole. Won’t you 
help them out? Speak to them, Lord, do, for Jesus’ sake— 
amen!’’’ Then they were asked to pray for themselves. 
‘‘How I trembled as he approached me! Though I had 
knelt down with the determination to give my heart to God, 
when it came to the very moment of grand decision, I felt like 
backing out. The devil knelt by my side and whispered in my 
ear crimes I had forgotten for months: ‘ What are you going 
to do about such and such matters if you start to 
be a Christian to-night ? Now you cannot afford to make a 
mistake; had not you better think this matter over and 
try to fix up some of the troubles you are in, and then start ?’ 
Oh what a conflict was going on in my poor soul! A blessed 
whisper said, ‘ Come!’ The devil said, ‘ Be careful!’ Jerry’s 
hand was on my head. He said, ‘Brother, pray.’ I said, 
‘Can’t you pray for me?’ Jerry said, ‘ All the prayers in the 
world won’t save you unless you pray for yourself.’ I baited 
but a moment, and then, with a breaking heart, I said: 
‘ Dear Jesus, can you help me?’ Dear reader, never with 
mortal tongue can I describe that moment. Although up to 
that moment my soul had been filled with indescribable 
gloom, I felt the glorious brightness of the noonday sun 
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shine into my heart ; I felt I was a free man. Oh, the precious 
feeling of safety, of freedom, of resting on Jesus! 

From that moment till now I have never wanted a drink of 
whiskey.’’ This man has given his life to the rescue of 
drunkards. In this record the approach towards complete 
surrender can be followed step by step. He had laid aside 
pride enough to respond to the invitation and thereby con- 
fess publicly his inability to cease drinking. Old crimes, and 
that which the settlement of them will require of him, pass 
before his mind ; for a moment he hesitates to accept the atti- 
tude towards them which submission to God would demand. 
His humble prayer for suecor, and its effect, indicate that 
all the resistance of which he was conscious had given way, 
and that, as he called upon Christ, he threw himself unre- 
servedly at his feet. 

Case of O. (Appendix.) After every drinking-bout until 
the last, O. felt confident that he would be able to restrain his 
appetite. The sorrow and deep shame that accompanied his 
last debauch were also experienced after the preceding ones, 
but the one characteristic element of this last post-debauch 
state was that all hopes of self-deliverance had lefthim. For 
the first time he felt convinced that his passion was stronger 
than his determination ; the light that had illumined the hori- 
zon had gone out; the future was all darkness; no effort of 
his could avert the coming calamity. In that state of will- 
surrender he turned his doubting thoughts to God for help, 
ready, as he has said to me, to do whatever God would require 
of him. In this attitude he found the strength he lacked. 

Case of E. (Appendix.) An Oxford graduate, the son of a 
clergyman of the Church of England. ‘‘ About mid-day I made 
on my knees the first prayer before God for twenty years. I did 
not ask to be forgiven; I felt that was no good, for I would be 
sure to fallagain. Well, what did I do? J committed my- 
self to Him in the profoundest belief that my individuality 
was going to be destroyed, that He would take all from me, 
and 1 was willing. In such a surrender lies the secret of a 
holy life. From that hour drink has had no terrors for me; 
I never touch it, never want it. The same thing occurred 
with my pipe: after being a regular smoker from my twelfth 
year, the desire for it went at once and has never returned. 
So with every known sin, the deliverance in each case being 
permanent and complete. . . . . Since I gave up to 
God all ownership in my own life, He has guided me in a 
thousand ways, and has opened my path for me in a way 
almost incredible to those who do not enjoy the blessing of a 
truly surrendered life.’’ 

Case of A. (Appendix.) A colored man. ‘‘I began attending 
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their meetings [the Salvation Army meetings] in the Opera 
House. The oftener I went, the more miserable I became ; but 
I could not stay away ; there seemed to be some unseen power 
that forced me to go, and soI went until I could endure it no 
longer. The night I went to the altar it seemed to me it was 
a last chance for me. I went to. the altar to give my heart to 
God, not a part, but every idol, my time, my talents, and all. 
I made a full surrender of everything, and God for Christ’s 
sake set my captive soulfree. . . . My pen fails me to 
describe the joy that thrilled my soul. . . . .’’! 

The preceding cases illustrate conversions in which resist- 
ance focuses on one special vice. The struggle is against one 
well determined appetite or desire. In the generality of 
cases this concentrationis not apparent; the subject is in 
presence of his sinful tendencies ; no particular sin is singled 
out. The following are examples of such diffused sin-con- 
sciousness : 

Eleanor Emerson in the course of her awakening came 
to the discovery that ‘‘ all my external goodness sprung from 
the motives of self-exaltation ; or, what is still more displeas- 
ing to God, that it was designed as a substitute for the right- 
eousness Of Christ.’’ She tried repeatedly to ‘‘ reconcile my- 
self to the idea of being in His hand as the clay in the hand 
of the potter. But, alas, I found this idea more and more 
dreadful.’’ The prayer meeting, where she knew she would 
be urged to make a decision and yield herself to the solicita- 
tion of God’s voice, was a terror to her soul. Although she 
had determined to attend no more, being one day invited, she 
concluded to go for the last time. not, however, from a com- 
mendable motive, and ‘‘in all the obstinacy of despair to 
hold up my head, which had long been bowed down, like a 
bulrush.’’ Various feelings agitated her during the meet- 
ing: ‘*‘My soul seemed humbled in the dust in view of my 
condemnation ; while I was constrained to cry in spirit, 
‘Even so, Lord Almighty, true and righteous are Thy judg- 
ments!’ At this view of my wretched, hopeless situation, the 
following words passed sweetly through my mind, and with 
such delightful energy as thrilled through my whole soul, 
and filled me with rapture unspeakable : 


‘ Jesus, to thy dear faithful hand, 
My naked soul I trust.’ 


1 The person through whom this testimony was secured, writes: 
‘* He was a very bad man and, since conversion, he has lived hon- 
estly for nine years. He was the keeper of a saloon and gents 
den, and, of course, gave up that means of support. He has since 


——— with poverty, ill-health, and oldage. I have been pro- 
foundly impressed with the mystery of an experience like his.’ 
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‘¢ At this most cordial disposal of myself into the hand of a 
glorious Redeemer, the thick clouds seemed to disperse, and 
give place to such a transporting view of the glorious 
Saviour as no words can express.’’ 

The crisis of John Wesley as he describes it in his 
journal, is in every essential respect analogous to the preced- 
ing one. Until the event called his conversion, he had not 
obtained that organic transformation which works unity in 
the moral consciousness. In his famous letter to Law he 
describes himself as groaning under the effort to fulfill the 
works of the law and to find in them peace and justification. 
Elsewhere he says, ‘‘ In this refined way of trusting to my 
own works and my own righteousness, I dragged on heavily, 
finding no comfort or help therein.’’ For a number of weeks 
preceding his conversion, he was thorvughly convinced that 
he was not a Christian, and that he needed a radical change 
to become one. He resolved to seek the living faith by ab- 
solutely renouncing all dependence, in whole or in part, upon 
his own works of righteousness, on which he had really 
grounded his hope of salvation, though he knew it not, he 
tells us; and by praying continually for a full reliance on the 
blood of Christ shed for him as his sole justification. He 
found that assurance about a quarter before nine Wednesday, 
May 24th, 1738, according to his own statement. White- 
field’s experience, as far as it is recorded, conforms with that 
of Wesley. £ 

Case of P. (Appendix.) Had lost all hope of salvation ; his 
uppermost thought in the meeting in which what follows took 
place, was that he would never be able to obtain pardon and sal- 
vation. Attheclose of the sermon the minister started the hymn, 
‘¢ Just as [ am, without one plea.’’! He joined in the sing- 
ing. Suddenly the Spirit of God—to use his own expression 
—seemed to make every word of that first line work within 
him. He felt the depth of its meaning and its truth, regard- 
ing him. With all his heart he sang: ‘‘ Without one plea,”’ 
and realized as he had never done that Jesus Christ’s sacri- 
fice was for his benefit, [that he also was intended to be 
saved ; Christ was calling for him. These thoughts and their 
accompanying feelings flashed like lightning upon him while 
the singing proceeded. The last line expressed his very de- 
sire, ‘‘O Lambof God, I come, I come.’’ Before the last 
word of the first stanza was pronounced, he realized that his 


1 Just as I am,—without one plea, 
But that thy blood was shed for me, 
And that thou bidd’st me come to Thee, 
O Lamb of God, I come.” 
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sins were forgiven and that he was saved. When, while the 
second verse was being sung, the pastor, walking down the 
aisle, stopped near him, arrested by his illumined face—and 
offering his hand said, ‘‘ You are a Christian ’’—‘‘ Yes, sir,’’ 
he responded from the fullness of his heart; a minute before 
he had despaired of ever being saved. 

What was required from Rev. J. O. Peck was—as 
he thought — his consecration to God’s service. ‘‘Sharp 
and short the struggle. Then and there, I dropped on my 
knees and dedicated myself to God’s service from that hour. 
I prayed until I felt peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. When I arose the storm had ceased and the sun was 
shining. I was in a new world, etc.’’ 

We have chosen the preceding cases among many for the 
clearness with which they set forth the self-surrender move- 
ment. Many others might be added nearly as explicit, for 
instance: ‘‘I yielded myself to what I conceived to be 
Higher Guidance. I yielded with trembling, but with im- 
portunity. At the close of the period I found myself at one 
with all things.’’ Or, ‘‘ I found my heart glowing with the 
most ardent love towards the Saviour. Tears flowed without 
control. The language of my heart was, O my dear Saviour, 
come and take everlasting possession of my soul. oe 
The verbal expressions vary, but their purport is always the 
same: I feel, realize, my absolute incapacity to live right- 
eously by my own endeavors; itis all over, I am undone. 
From my efforts can come no righteousness, no peace, no 
salvation ; now, I lay down my arms and am unreservedly 
ready to do whatever Thou shalt command. This attitude 
corresponds to a peculiar physiological condition. 

The self-surrender movement may not be always explicitly 
mentioned, but it is always implied in what is expressed; 
for instance, in such sentences as the following: ‘‘I did 
not dare to give myself wholly to Him ’’—(Dr. John Living- 
stone); or, ‘‘ I cannot say that I felt strong, but rather weak 
like a child, and yet not in a sense that I must sin’’—(.J/.); or 
many expressions of M.and of J. in the story of their remarka- 
ble transformation ; or in Jonathan Edwards’ striking expres- 
sion that God’s absolute sovereignty and justice with re- 
spect to salvation and damnation has often appeared to him 
delightful! (See Edwards’ Conversion.) The attitude of 
absolute dependence could not be more beautifully expressed. 
Man’s reason revolts against the abuse of power of a Creator 
who dooms his creatures to endless perdition, before the 
foundation of the world. But Edwards’ ‘‘abandon”’ to the 
will of God gives him such a sweet trust and peace that even 
this apparently fiendish decree brings delight to his heart. 
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He is the lover who, careless of the fate awaiting him, gives 
himself up to fond embraces, and would find even death ac- 
ceptable were it to come from the hands of the beloved. 

The following observation from ‘‘ A Narrative of Surpris- 
ing Conversions in Northampton,’’ by Edwards, deserves 
quotation here: ‘The drift of the Spirit of God in His legal 
strivings with persons, has seemed most evidently to be to 
make way for, and to bring to, a conviction of their absolute 
dependence on His Sovereign power and grace and the uni- 
versal need of a Mediator, by leading them more and more to 
a sense of their exceeding wickedness and guiltiness in His 


sight: . . . . that they can in no wise help themselves, 
and that God would be wholly just and righteous in amet 
them, . . . and in casting them off forever. 


A considerable part of our material having come from in- 
dividuals of common school education, and conversion being 
often related after a considerable interval from its occur- 
rence, it cannot be expected that every subject will be able to 
dissect his experience finely enough to set forth clearly the 
various phases of so complicated a process. The difficulty 
of introspection is extreme because of the emotional tempest 
that usually reigns at the time. A gentleman of fair culture 
answered as follows question five: ‘‘I think some of the 
questions under No. 5 are rather ridiculous, as if a person 
could remember the various thoughts and feelings in 
his mind and heart at the moment of conversion!’’ Despite 
this difficulty, surrender is explicitly mentioned in most of 
the records. 

The reader has likely noticed the striking diversity in the 
feelings apparently uppermost in the conversion-experience of 
various persons. Some give prominence to their desire for 
humility ; others are absorbed in the feeling of their impotency 
and unutterable woe; still others are annihilated and lie pros- 
trate in complete self-surrender, while the attention of some is 
held by the warmth of confidence, — they speak of hope, of 
trust ; and still others seem to ignore humility and their pow- 
erlessness, and are carried on by a love impulse to faith in 
God and Christ. The words sin, humility, impotency, utter 
wretchedness, despair, self-surrender, hope, trust, love, faith 
— in the order we have placed them — mark in a rough way 
stages in the evolution of the conversion-process. According 
to one’s temperament and disposition, or depending upon more 
trivial circumstances, certain phases of it stand out in more 
intense color and occupy longer the field of consciousness. 
It is evident that humiliation cannot precede, but will follow 
upon the discovery of one’s own wickedness ; that impotency 
will be realized only after repeated defeats; that it may be 
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accompanied by despair ; that absolute self-surrender can be 
consented to only when the former stage has been realized, 
and that living faith, born of loving confidence, cannot pre- 
cede, but may follow upon the realization of the need of help. 
These words, then, describe the stages of a continuous pro- 
cess. That process may stop anywhere and never be com- 
pleted, as in the case of most men. Although it must be 
looked upon as continuous, there is in it a turning point 
which divides it into two parts: the ‘‘ way down”’ and the 
up ;’’ or the ‘‘ negative’ and the positive’’ phase. 
Between absolute surrender at the end of the way down and the 
first glimpse of hope, constituting the first step of the second 
part of the process, there is a change of direction. That 
change is conversion, if one wishes to use the word in its 
strict etymological meaning ; and the positive phase is prop- 
erly called regeneration; it might be termed atonement; 
while the negative stage might be named diremption. Al- 
though it may seem that there isno necessary link between 
the end of the way down and the beginning of the way up, 
the process never comes to an end at this point, while it 
frequently stops somewhere in the negative phase. There 
are, nevertheless, a number of cases where what appears to be 
complete self-surrender is not immediately followed by the 
advent of the upward-move. Confidence and trust, love, are 
made impossible by some inhibition, as in the case of Liv- 
ingstone,who could not believe that the Lord Jesus was will- 
ing to receive and save a wretch who had resisted His grace 
so long ; or in that of Bunyan, who for years did not know 
whether he was included among the elect or not. Gardiner, 
after being delivered from his sin, had no joy because he did 
not know whether eternal damnation was not properly to be 
his lot. But it should not be thought that the efficient cause 
of the arrest of the process is necessarily an intellectual 
doubt. Much, rather, are the doubts the token of a remaining 
inward resistance, ignored perhaps by the subject. 


3. FAITH. We have seen that when self-surrender is com- 
plete, a turning point is reached at which the affective state 
changes fofo celo. Despair, guilt and the feeling of isolation 
are superseded by joy, the sense of forgiveness, confidence 
and faith. This small word ‘‘ Faith’’ has probably received 
more attention in Christian countries than any other word 
belonging to religion, if we except the names ‘‘God”’ and 
‘‘Jesus.’’ ‘‘He that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life’’ 
(John iii:36)—‘‘ Justification by Faith ’’—‘‘ The just shall 
live by Faith ’’—‘‘ Believe [have Faith] and thou shalt be 
saved.’’—From generation to generation these mighty phrases 
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have filled the mouths of Christians ; they have passed from 
heart to heart and quickened them to better living; about 
this word, endless discussions have arisen and momentous 
battles have been fought, councils have decreed, creeds have 
been built up. This word must havea potency of meaning 
adequate to the réle it has played; to what psychological 
reality does it correspond ? 

The most perplexing confusion reigns as to the use of the 
terms ‘‘ belief,’’ ‘‘ faith,’’ ‘‘ knowledge.’’ There is in re- 
ligious circles a deep-rooted conviction that there exists a 
something different from intellectual belief and knowledge ; 
that obscure something is, by general agreement, called Faith; 
but what that mysterious word means is too vaguely perceived, 
it seems, to allow of a consistent use of clearly differentiated 
terms. One defines Faith as ‘‘ the intuition of eternal veri- 
ties,’’ another as ‘‘the organ for the supernatural and divine ;”’ 
the definition in Hebrews xi:1 is known to all. Others 
enlarge it to make it simply a ‘‘ conviction of truth founded 
on testimony,’’ and use ‘belief’? as synonymous with 
‘‘ faith ;’’ for instance, Hodge in his ‘‘ Systematic Theology,’’ 
and the English Bible. 

Assuming at the beginning of our investigation that there 
is a specific psychic state which is, or can be, accompanied 
by certainty as to the reality of intellectual conceptions, relig- 
ious or other (a certainty not secured by the ordinary pro- 
cesses of the mind when seeking to arrive at scientific truth), 
we shall designate this negatively defined unknown by 
‘‘ Faith,’’ to distinguish it from opinion, belief and knowl- 
edge. These three words — opinion, belief, knowledge — we 
regard as denoting various degrees of conviction resting on 
grounds of the same nature, 7. e., on rational cognition. Thus 
we may escape confusion and ambiguity. Furthermore, for 
the sake of simplification, we shall designate by the word 
‘“ belief ’’ the class containing these three subdivisions. 

We are not concerned here with the psychology of faith 
and of belief in general, but only in as far as they are found 
in conversion. 

The great Jonathan Edwards furnishes an interesting con- 
tribution to this part of our study. ‘‘From my childhood 
up, my mind has been full of objections against the doctrine 
of God’s Sovereignty, in choosing whom He would to eternal 
life, and rejecting whom He pleased ; leaving them eternally 
to perish and be everlastingly tormented in hell. It used to 
appear like a horrible doctrine to me. But I remember the 
time very well when I seemed to be convinced and fully satis- 
fied as to this Sovereignty of God,and His justice in thus eter- 
nally disposing of men, according to His Sovereign pleasure. 
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But never could give an account how, or by what means, I 
was thus convinced, not in the least imagining at the time, 
nor a long time after, that there was any extraordinary influ- 
ence of God’s Spirit in it ; but only that now I saw further, 
and my reason apprehended the justice and reasonableness of 
it. 

Reason convinced without any intellectual argument by the 
extraordinary influence of God: this is the work of Faith. 
We note in this experience the complete absence of the intel- 
lectual process by which scientific conviction is produced. 
The following”? (case of B. in appendix) describes the expe- 
rience of a clergyman now in the prime of life: 

“. . . . For three days the wild tide swept and 

surged past and around me. I felt I must give up the Gos- 
pel of John and, if so, my Christian faith also; and with this 
the universe would oa . I yielded myself to 
what I conceived to be Higher Guidance. . . ». At the 
close of the period I found myself at one with all things. 
Peace, that wasall. . . . . . When TI looked at my- 
self, I found that I was standing on the old ground, but cher- 
ishing a toleration of doubt and a sincere sympathy with 
doubters such as I had never known before. . . 
I could take the logical standpoint, and could see that they 
were quite convincing [the arguments], and yet my inward 
peace of belief was in no way disturbed.”’ . . In this case, 
arguments bring to the ground a system of beliefs. After an 
emotional crisis, in which criticism plays no part, the old in- 
tellectual construction is found standing firmly, in spite of 
blows and buffets more than reasonably able to throw it 
down. The ground of belief has undergone a specific change ; 
arguments no more affect the new structure than blows affect 
a shadow. It is no longer belief, it has become an object of 
Faith. 

Few religious experiences are as perplexing to a class of 
earnest Christians as that of John Wesley. At the age of 
thirty-five, after having served zealously and successfully in 
the ministry of the English church for ten years, and attain- 
ing, by constancy of purpose in the pursuit of holiness, the 
moral worthiness which he himself avows in the searching of 
heart made soon after his return from Georgia to England, 
he repeatedly declares that he is not a Christian. Not that 
he experienced doubts as to the Christian beliefs (he had 
doubts, itis true, on the ship when returning to America, 
but only such doubts as are unavoidable in simple belief. 


1From the conversion of President Edwards. 
? Communicated to us by Dr. Burnham. 
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They soon vanished and left him at complete rest as to the 
truth of the doctrines), but that his religious state, his inner 
unsatisfied needs, a duality, compelled him to recognize that 
to be a Christian was to be more than what he was. ‘ But 
does all this [his devoted and self-sacrificing labors] make 
one acceptable to God? Does all [I ever did or can know, 
say, give, do, suffer, justify me in His sight? or 

that I am as touching outward, moral righteousness, blame- 
less ? or (to come closer yet) the having a rational conviction 
of all the truths of Christianity ? Does all this give a claim 
to the holy, heavenly, divine character of a Christian? By 
nomeans. . . . . All these things, though when en- 
nobled by faith in Christ, they are holy and just and good, 
yet without it are ‘dung and dross.’’’ Heconcludes that he 
has ‘‘ fallen short of the glory of God,’’ and sets to work to 
find the Faith which he lacks. A long period of increasing 
self-abasement follows, ‘‘ which must ever precede true, liv- 
ing faith in the Son of God,’’ says his biographer. The sense 
of self-righteousness slowly dies, and he is brought to the 
point where complete self-surrender becomes possible. Then, 
suddenly, at a meeting, while some one was reading the 
famous Luther’s preface to the Epistle to the Romans, 
‘‘ about a quarter before nine, while he was describing the 
change which God works in the heart,through faith in Christ, 
J felt my heart strangely warmed, I felt I did trust in Christ, 
Christ alone for Salvation ; and an assurance was given me 
that He had taken away my sins, even mine, and had saved 
me from the law of sin and death.’’! Notice the use of the 
word feel :—a psycho-physiological transformation no more 
dependent upon intellectual information and belief than 
a sudden turn in the general condition of a patient depends 
upon the medical theories he holds. An interesting remark 
can be made here concerning the influence of suggestion: 
it is as the change which God works in the heart is being de- 
scribed that the very same transformation takes place in 
Wesley. 

Doubts vanished from the mind of St. Augustine at the 
moment he gave up the last impediment to a holy life:? his 
unrighteous loves. Indeed, intellectual doubts played no 
part in the conversion to Christianity of this subtle dialecti- 
cian. This inconsistent professor of intellectual conviction 
forgets his art when most needed, it seems, and receives 


' From Wesley’s journal as quoted in Moore’s ‘“ Biography of 


Wesley. 

2It Teal be in closer agreement with the facts to use the”pas- 
sive form and say: when the last impediment to a holy life gave 
way. 
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bodily the Christian doctrines on the strength of a change of 
heart! Thevictory over his passion becomes the ground of 
faith in doctrine. Who would wonder at his abandoning his 
profession after such a shaming experience of its uselessness! 
After the long struggles so acutely described in his ‘‘ Confes- 
sions,’’— a contest exclusively moral, as the reader may con- 
vince himself by refering to the account of his conversion, pp. 

328 and 329, he finally reaches the point of complete self- 
surrender. Even those ‘‘very toys of toys and vanities of 
vanities,’’ which were the obstacle to the unification of his life- 
motive, he is now able to renounce ; thereupon, ‘ by a light, 
as it were, of serenity, infused into my heart, all the darkness 
of doubt vanished away.’’ The son of Monica has exchanged 
his vacillating belief for Faith; henceforth he is to devote 
himself to the triumph of the Gospel of Christ and the estab- 
lishment of right religious beliefs. 

The neuropathic Mrs. Eleanor Emerson thus glowingly 
describes her ecstatic feelings at the time of her conversion : 
‘* At this most cordial disposal of myself into the hand of a 
glorious Redeemer, the thick clouds seemed to disperse, and 
give place to such a transporting view of the glorious 
Saviour as no words can express. With an eye of faith I 
beheld the transcendent glory more conspicuous than that of 
the natural sun in meridian splendor, when bursting from 
behind the thickest clouds. I could no more doubt of the 
being and divinity of Christ than of my own existence. He 
was presented to my spiritual view in such substantial glory 
as caused me to adopt the exclamation of the astonished 
Thomas: ‘My Lord and my God!’ . . . The great- 
ness of God’s character and the glorious scheme of redemp- 
tion filled me with wonder, admiration and joy.’’ The belief 
in the divinity of Christ and the doctrines involved in the 
scheme of redemption, is made to pass, by that ecstatic 
irradiation supervening upon the removal of the last inhibi- 
tion, into the domain of Faith. 

Finney was convinced that ‘‘ the Bible was the true word 
of God ”’ and of the truth of the Christian doctrines respect- 
ing salvation before he thought himself a Christian; and yet 
he tells us that ‘‘in this state [the state he describes as the 
baptism of the Holy Ghost], I was taught the doctrine of 
justification by faith as a present experience. . . In- 
deed, I did not know at all what it meant by the passage, 
: Being justified by faith, we have peace with God through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.’ ?? Neither did Luther understand 
justification by faith ; tortured by his conscience and py an 
unsatisfied thirst for union with God, he writhed in agony 
until peace came and with it the understanding of salvation 
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by Faith. This living experience became the power of the 
Reformation and his chief stay against Rome’s ‘“‘ salvation by 
works.’’ It was also the centre of Finney’s preaching as of all 
the great Revivals this country has known.' 

Frequently, especially in persons of little intellectual devel- 
opment, conversion and Faith are not preceded by intellectual 
conviction of the truth of the Bible, of the divinity of Christ, 
of the atonement, etc.; there may be either absolute uncer- 
tainty about these doctrines, or even complete ignorance of 
their existence. Jonathan Edwards, whom this fact had not 
escaped, was a good deal perplexed and puzzled by this lack 
of deference on the part of the facts to theology. ‘‘It must 
needs be confessed that Christ is not always distinctly and 
explicitly thought of in the first sensible act of grace (though 
most commonly He is); but sometimes He is the object of the 
mind only implicitly. Thus sometimes when persons have 
seemed evidently to be stripped of all their own righteousness 
and to have stood self-condemned as guilty of death, they 
have been comforted with a joyful and satisfactory view that 
the mercy and grace of God are sufficient for them ; that their 
sins, though never so great, shall be no hindrance to their 
being accepted ; that there is mercy enough in God for the 
whole world, and the like, when they give no particular or dis- 
tinct thought of Christ.’’ (From a ‘‘ Narrative of Surprising 
Conversions in Northampton.’’) But Edwards adds: when 
questioned ‘‘ it appears that the revelation of the mercy of 
God in the Gospel, is the ground of their encouragement and 
hope,’”’ 7. e., they had not forgotten their catechism. From 
our observations we conclude that, in the city missions of 
to-day, beliefin the divinity of Christ and in the atonement— 
not to speak of other doctrines—wield avery scanty influence, 
and is generally absent until after conversion, at which time 
the new Christian is generally instructed in the popular 
theology. I pressed G. with questions touching the religious 
beliefs that occupied his attention in any degree whatsoever 
during the night of hie conversion and the preceding days, 
but could obtain nothing more than what is recorded. 
Although at the time of our interview he was well informed 
as to ‘‘ Salvation by the blood of Christ,’’ ‘‘Salvation by 
faith,’’ and the atonement doctrine, the name of Christ 


1 Asregards the means used in this Revival (in Rochester), I 
would say that the doctrines preached were those that 1 — 
preached everywhere. The moral government of God was made 
prominent; and the necessity of an unqualified and universal ac- 
ceptance of God’s will as a rule of life; the acceptance by faith of 
the Lord Jesus Christ as the Saviour of the world, and in all His 
official relations and work; and the sanctification of the soul 
through or by truth.””—From “ Finney’s Memoir.” 
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appeared neither in the history of his life freely given, nor in 
answer to my questions. At the time the only things real to 
him were his misery, his complete helplessness,and a dubious 
hope that some mighty power called God might be willing and 
able to save him. The story of 8S. H. Hadley presents a 
similar mental state, as also the case of O., who did not so 
much as mention Christ when relating his experience, and 
who stated that doctrines played no part in it, with the ex- 
ception of the concept of God as a power, able and willing, 
perhaps, to succor him. Similar remarks can be made with 
reference to the great majority of that class of converts. The 
following quotation from Col. H. H. Hadley, well known in 
home-mission circles, the instrument of the reform of hundreds 
of drunkards, may interest the reader, if only by its pictur- 
esqueness: ‘‘Men have been converted in the delirium tremens. 
It knocks all the theology higher than a kite! I don’t under- 
stand it, but itis so. Take my own case,—a big, bloated 
drunkard, had fifty-three drinks the day before I was con- 
verted, most of them brandy cocktails, and before me I saw 
my Lord crucified ; I was converted.’’' I heard myself in a 
New York City Mission men tell that they had been con- 
verted while intoxicated, even to a considerable degree. I 
found satisfactory evidence that their story was correct, and 
that their conversion, judged by the newness of their life, 
was genuine. Subsequently similar facts came repeatedly 
to my knowledge. 

As a last illustration of the réle of intellectual beliefs in con- 
version, we report the harrowing experience of the famous tem- 
perance orator, John B. Gough, who, for twenty-six years, gave 
continuous proof of his moral regeneration (see appendix). 
Not the slightest comfort or help did he derive from the idea 
of God’s goodness and readiness to help him. It is prac- 
tically the conversion of an atheist: neither God nor Jesus 
Christ is mentioned. The sense of his degradation and worth- 
lessness does not involve in his mind responsibility for sin 
to others ; he is absorbed in his own self. He battles against 
himself, poor slave and outlaw, to conquer, if possible, the 
place he has lostin society. When the stranger spoke to 
him on a public street in Worcester, kindness, sympathy, the 
proof that all bonds between him and mankind were not cut 
off, and that men still had confidence in his manhood, lighted 
up the redeeming flame of Faith. ‘‘ It was the first touch of 
kindness which I had known for months; and simple and 
trifling as the circumstances may appear to many, it went 
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right to my heart, and like the wing of the angel, troubled 
the waters in that stagnant pool of affection.’’ On the urgent 
request of the stranger, he resolves to sign again the absti- 
nence pledge. ‘‘ I said to myself: If it should be the last act 
of my life, I will perform my promise, and sign it, even 
though I die in the attempt, for that man has placed confi- 
dence in me, and on that account I love him.’’ This time 
the Saviour was not Jesus Christ, but an humble restaurant- 
waiter. Names, persons and representations ; a sympathetic 
fellow-man, Jesus Christ, or God, are practically one, in so 
far as they are able to determine the birth of the same life of 
love, of which the name, viewed from a slightly different po- 
sition, reads ‘‘ Faith.’’ What imports is that the regener- 
ating psychic process takes place; through what instrument, 
it matters little. As I remarked to a gentleman who was 
collecting data for me that the cases of conversion he had sent 
me showed a startling lack of discrimination between Christ 
and God, he answered, ‘‘ To them God and Christ are one.’’ 
Yes, indeed, and both owe their reality to our love and our 
need of love. They might be compared in this respect, with- 
out irreverence, to Dante’s Beatrice, whose reality sprung 
from the poet’s heart. 

The case of G. falls in with that of Gough. The loving 
sympathy of a woman became in him the leaven of the new 
life. 

We add some quotations picturing the affective condition 
of the ‘‘ faithful.’’ They come from individuals who had 
wandered far away from conventional righteousness. #. ex- 
perienced a great peace of soul, a great quietude. Care for 
the future and remorse for the past disappeared. Love and 
thankfulness took their place. S. felt that ‘‘God guided him 
in all things ; that He cared for everything which concerned 
him and relied confidently on Him, although during that 
period he was very poor, miserable, without proper cloth- 
ing, and suffering from hunger.’’? H.: ‘‘ Since that moment 
joy has not failed him. He felt God in his heart, had the 
assurance that he was renewed by the Spirit of God. He 
was happy, even though at the time he had no shelter 
in which to spend the night. He had confidence that 
God would never forsake him.’”’ T7.: ‘‘ At the time of 
his conversion he felt that God was a Father, that He would 
care for him as for one of His children.’’ The indi- 
vidual, until then isolated, separated from the world, finds 
himself at one with God. Adam, banished on account of sin, 
is readmitted to the presence of the Lord in the garden of 
Eden ; a bond of love and confidence unites him to all crea- 
tion. A. Fassler’s autobiography, ‘‘Un Relévement,’’ is an 
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interesting illustration of the passage from the isolation of 
‘¢ selfness ’’ and the accompanying practical and theoretical 
immorality to the sympathetic attitude and the new life it in- 
volves. How beautifully the life of St. Francis of Assisi ex- 
presses this oneness with nature, which none but the soul 
undivided by sin can enjoy. Meek Francis found in life the 
peace and unity which Christian and Buddhist ascetics sought 
in death. The deluded disciple of Buddha grows stolid and 
inane in the pursuit of Nirvana, while St. Francis’ heart 
thrills at the sight of the very earth-worms ; the trees of the 
forest, the star in distant heavens, the bird on the bough, 
every creature, dumb or speaking, moving or inanimate, is 
his brother or sister: ‘‘ Praised be my Lord for Sister Moon 
and for the stars, which thou hast created in the heavens, 
clear and beautiful. Praised be my Lord for Brother Wind, 
for the air and the clouds, for the pure sky and for all time, 
which give life and sustenance to Thy creatures. , 
Happy they who shall be found conformed to Thy holy will, 
for the second death can do them no hurt.’? What most dis. 
tinguishes Jesus Christ from other men is a more perfect 
sense of moral unity. He revealed the Fatherhood of God 
because he felt himself indeed the Beloved Son from whom the 
Father has no secret. 

When the-sense of estrangement, fencing man about in a 
narrowly limited ego, breaks down, the individual finds him- 
self ‘‘ at one with all creation.’’ This extension of the ego is 
worth more careful attention than we can give it here. When 
the egoistic will yields, personality does not become more 
sharply defined, but less so; more diffuse, it tends to lose 
itself in the general life, or general will. It isthat which is 
strictly personal which gives to self its roughest sensations ; 
the saint is hardly conscious that he is a distinct being, iso- 
lated from the world; he lives in the universal life; heand 
man, he and nature, he and God, are one. We find here 
again the raison d’étre of this universal craving to yield one’s 
self, to give up, to re-enter Nature’s womb and live of its 
life. That state of confidence, trust, union with all things, 
following upon the achievement of moral unity, which we 
have found, more or less tersely expressed, in every conver- 
sion considered is the Faith-state. 

The preceding pages have made apparent, we hope, the ac- 
cessoriness of doctrinal beliefs in regeneration. The first part 
of the conversion-process ending in absolute self-surrender, 
needs have no dogmatic forerunners or accompaniments ; the 
sense of sin and its natural feeling-consequences are all that 
must exist. From it flows out every experience of the ‘‘ way 
down :’’ wretchedness, feeling of isolation, conviction of ina- 
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bility to realize the unity of purpose longed for and finally 
even despair. With the disappearance of every known 
sinful desire, a psychic revolution, harmonizing the motor 
tendencies, takes place and brings peace and joy. Neither is 
there any place for the necessity of doctrinal beliefs in this 
‘positive phase.’? The only point at which doctrinal be- 
liefs might condition the process is, then, the turning point; 
before and after the conversion-process all is determined by 
physiological laws, just as the round of feelings through 
which we pass during a bodily disturbance. We shall come 
back later on to this turning point. 

We have seen also that various dogmatic beliefs supposed by 
Christian theology to be necessary to Salvation, suddenly, on 
the advent of the faith-state, acquire a character of certainty 
specifically distinct from the one they enjoyed previously. 
These dogmas, we have noticed, were in some cases believed 
in before conversion; in others, they were disbelieved or 
ignored. Whichever of them happened to be held on satis- 
factory rational grounds, or suggested to the mind by the 
experience undergone at conversion, as, for instance, in Mrs. 
Emerson’s case, or yet any religious belief accepted on the 
authority of tradition as essential to conversion, assumed dur- 
ing the regenerating crisis a new reality, and became an object 
of Faith. In this new state, discussion is no more possible, 
because, inasmuch as the ground of assurance is not rational, 
argumentation is irrelevant. The seminary student expresses 
this with pleasing ingenuousness: ‘‘Strange to say, the 
arguments seemed not to enter into my thinking. There 
were no appropriate faculty and capacity for them in me. 
They stood apart from me. I could take the logical 
standpoint and could see that they were quite convinc- 
ing, and yet my inward peace of belief was in no way 
disturbed.’’ ‘‘ Conviction ’’ is, we see, a derived product, 
@ mere casual off-shoot of the faith-state, having in itself no 
necessary worth. It is consequently a gross error to imagine 
that the chief practical value of the faith-state is its power 
to stamp with the seal of reality certain theological concep- 
tions. On the contrary, its value lies solely in the fact that 
it is the psychic correlate of a biological growth reducing 
contending desires to one direction; a growth which ex- 
presses itself in new affective states and new reactions; in 
larger, nobler, more Christ-like activities. The strongest 
pillar of Christian ‘‘ orthodoxy ’’ rests not on rational argu- 
ments, but on such experiences as those we have quoted. 
The men who have contributed most during the last cen- 
turies to keep together the Christian system have derived 
their assurance and the ardor with which they forced it upon 
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the world from a conversion-experience. When biblical criti- 
cism, when historical and natural science, when psychology 
threatens the antique structure, it is in the regenerating 
power wielded by Christianity that the shaken believer finds 
shelter and rest. The ground of this specific assurance in 
religious dogmas is, then, an affective experience. Finney, for 
instance, feels a peculiar emotional disturbance, that he likens 
to a wave of electricity going through and through him; im- 
mediately this sensation, seeking for an adequate cause, con- 
nects itself with the idea of the Holy Spirit and the related 
doctrines. His phraseology is worth quoting : 

‘¢T instantly seized hold of this with my heart. I had in- 
tellectually believed the Bible before, but never had the truth 
been in my mind that faith was a voluntary trust instead of an 
intellectual state. I was as conscious as I was of my exist- 
ence of trusting at that moment in God’s veracity.’’ Speak- 
ing of Bible promises he says: ‘‘ They did not seem to fall 
so much into my intellect as into my heart.’’ St. Paul’s con- 
version did not rest on speculations, but on affective experi- 
ences. Luther suddenly finds himself at peace, relieved from 
the load of sin,which no amount of good works had been able 
to purge away, and then the scheme of salvation by faith, to- 
gether with the related doctrines, becomes for him an unshak- 
able reality. Z. did not believe in the divinity of Christ ; 
but when the wonderful transformation came to pass, the di- 
vinity of Jesus appeared to him as sure and evident as conver- 
sion itself. J., after having under pressure of the voice of 
conscience confessed to a man the wrong he had done him, de- 
clares, ‘‘ I found a deeper peace and a greater gladness than 
I ever had before. It confirmed my faith in the reality of 
God’s Word, Christ’s Work, and my own conversion.’’ 
Every conversion could furnish illustrations similar to 
these. In these cases certain conceptions are associated with 
an actual affective experience in the relation of cause to 
effect. The objects of Faith may even be preposterous; the 
affective stream will float them along and invest them with 
its unshakable certitude. The more startling the affective 
experience, the less explicable it seems, the easier it is to 
make it the carrier of unsubstantiated notions. The unwar- 
ranted support given to theological conceptions by the 
affective life is due to nothing else than to the universal and 
unavoidable proneness to connecting things as cause and effect 
for the only reason that they are together, or follow upon 
each other, in the mind. I fell once into a controversy with 
@ very earnest and good man concerning the atonement as un- 
derstood by a narrow church. As he was cornered by argu- 
ments pointing to the irrationality and immorality of the 
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doctrine, he suddenly ceased arguing and exclaimed: ‘‘ It 
may appear so, but I cannot doubt it; I have experienced 
it.”? He had experienced not only a change of heart, but also 
the transcendent doctrine of the atonement! Many of the 
most deeply rooted superstitions arise from similar accidental 
associations between sensations or emotions and ideas. 

It is not in the province of this essay to consider in its gen- 
eral aspects the great question of the relation of feeling and 
sensation to intellect. But since our subject leads us to it, 
we shall subjoin some facts taken from a different sphere, 
showing in a striking manner how the feeling of reality be- 
longing to a sensation or to an emotion is transferred to an 
intellectual concept. 

In certain forms of insanity characterized by perturbations 
in the somatic or specific sensations, explanations of a most 
irrational sort are entertained and partake in the reality-timbre 
of the unfamiliar feelings they are meant to account for. A 
general paretic' suffering from heart trouble imagined that 
some invisible being was pumping wind into him. The loud- 
ness of the heart beats and murmurs had given rise to the 
delusion. More striking is the case of a young girl suffering 
from mysophobia.t She was troubled by an imaginary in- 
ability to keep her hands clean ; she would be washing them 
every minute. When questioned about her general condi- 
tion,she would complain of the uneasiness that her dirty hands 
gave her. One day some gentlemen attempted to prove to 
her that she was mistaken. ‘‘ When did you wash your 
hands last?’’—A bout two minutes ago.—What have you been 
doing since then !—Reading the newspaper. (She was hold- 
ing it in her hands. )—Is your newspaper dirty?—After exam- 
ination, the answer was, ‘‘No.’’—You have done nothing else 
since you washed ? —No.—Then your hands cannot be dirty! 
Her hands were examined by the persons present and de- 
clared perfectly clean. She gazed at them evidently per- 
plexed, endeavoring in vain to find dirt-spots, and after a 
short silence, exclaimed impulsively: ‘‘ But I feel they are 
dirty.’’? She also, as the seminary student, could take the 
logical standpoint, and see that the arguments were quite con- 
vincing. Against such a ground of belief as hers, intellectual 
considerations cannot avail. Who does not know by personal 
experience to what nonsensical ideas a mastering fear will 
give reality! When the danger is past, we laugh at our ab- 
surdity ; but if the affective state continues, the belief, how- 
ever irrational and groundless it may be, remains as an object 
of faith, 7. e., it participates in the sense of reality possessed 


1 Seen at the Worcester State Lunatic Asylum. 
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by the affective experience itself. The cold philosopher who 
ignores the mighty religious affective states, sneers at the super- 
stitious Christian. He cannot understand how men of broad 
culture and good common sense can give assent to doctrines 
to him so preposterous. The mystery vanishes when the 
slavery ofthe intellect to the affections and sensations is 
fully realized. 

Our theological systems and articles of faith are the body 
of justifications given to the various affective experiences of 
religious life, arranged and systematized, more or less con- 
formably to the science and philosophy of the time, according 
to the degree of scientific spirit and knowledge of those who 
assumed the labor of codification. If the religious experi- 
ences of our day are essentially the same as those of the be- 
ginning of our era, the conceptual world has changed won- 
drously. Nevertheless we still keep the precious stone in 
the old unbecoming setting, for fear, they say, that the stone 
will crumble to pieces if transferred to a newer mounting, 
and we continue to assert that the old one is genuine gold, be- 
cause the genuineness of the stone has been, and is being, re- 
peatedly tested. Meanwhile, very many, and these among 
the best, are made to care little for the jewel on account of its 
repulsive setting. 


4. JUSTIFICATION. The sudden revulsion of the affective 
state experienced in conversion is usually interpreted as due 
to the disappearance of the load of sin; it is taken by the sub- 
ject as the warrant of his justification and of his salvation. 
If the pre-conversion struggle is caused by the strife between 
desires, some of which are identified with the individual will 
to live, and some looked upon as not belonging to the ego 
(the promptings of the Holy Spirit), it is but natural that 
when the last resistance of the selfish will gives way, when 
the will to sin (not the impulse) has surrendered, the sense of 
eondemnation should forthwith disappear and make room for 
a consciousness of pardon, a sense of release. 

Narrower daily experiences make this phenomenon one of 
the best known to every one: it is tension followed by re- 
laxation ; indecision culminating in resolution. In the 
Christian consciousness this phenomenon becomes especially 
interesting, first on account of its scope—it involves the 
whole reaction apparatus, the direction of the whole moral 
life, and affects every future action having a conscious moral 
bearing ; and secondly, on account of the complication, the 
particular hues it receives from religious beliefs. If the sub- 
jective duality is conceived of as due to sin against an exter- 
nal Being, the cessation of the conflict is looked upon as the 
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result of God’s pardon. In a great many cases of conversion 
we find this subjective experience expressed as God’s /or- 
giveness, as the application to the soul of Christ’s atoning 
sacrifice, and then it becomes the ground of faith in the re- 
lated doctrines. But in other, no less numerous, cases the 
experience, in spite of Christian education, does not assume 
the aspect of arelation between man and God. Many con- 
verts, as we have seen in the chapter on the sense of sin, do 
not use ‘‘ pardon,’’ ‘‘ justification,’’ or similar words ; they 
only make mention of the sense of relief and of the joy which 
they experienced. 

Let us see what information our material gives on this 
point. 

Sometimes the obtained unification of consciousness is not 
immediately recognized as the goal striven for. M., for in- 
stance, wrote: ‘‘ It seemed as if Jesus himself had come into 
my body, and taken full possession of me. I did not know, 
though, that I was saved, as we call it now; but I knew God 
had had mercy upon me.’’ The famous revivalist, Nettleton, 
relates that ‘‘not long after this an unusual calmness pervaded 
my soul, which I thought little of at first, except that I was 
freed from my awful convictions, and this sometimes grieved 
me, fearing that I had lost all conviction [of sinfulness}.’’ 
But on hearing other Christians relate their experiences, he 
realized his conversion. Finney: ‘‘. . . . I found that my 
mind had become most wonderfully quiet and peaceful. I said 
to myself, ‘What is this ? [ must have grieved the Holy Ghost 
entirely away. I have lost all my conviction. . . . Why!’ 
thought I, ‘I was never so far from being concerned about my 
own salvation in my life. . . .’’’? In his perplexity he 
goes as far as to question whether or not he has committed 
the unpardonable sin, and he endeavors to bring back the 
load of sin. ‘‘ But take any view of it I would, I could not 
be anxious at all about my soul and about my spiritual state. 
The repose of my mind was unspeakably great. I never can 
describe it in words.’’ The affective state prevented the re- 
viving of the sense of sin. Likewise Hallock, although 
he had passed through the whole process of regeneration, re- 
mained for a while in ignorance of the fact that he had been 
‘*born again.’’ He relates in his ‘‘Memoirs’’ more than one 
case similar to his own. Edwards wrote of the converts of 
the Northampton Revival: ‘‘ There is wrought in them a 
holy repose of soul in God through Christ, and a sweet dis- 
position to fear and love Him, . . . . and yet they have 
no imagination that they are now converted; it does not so 
much as come into their minds.’’ That the actual experience 
of ‘‘salvation’’ should not be immediately identified with the 
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preconceived representation of it, is not surprising. The 
after-conversion state cannot be known i in the pre-regeneration 
stage; the fancies nourished by the imagination concerning 
the condition of the ‘‘ saved one,’’ may help to mystify the 
subject when the experience is actually upon him. 

But the greater number of converts realize immediately 
that the gates of the kingdom of heaven at which they have 
been knocking, have opened, and that now God pardons and 
receives them. Livingstone testifies that he had joy and 
peace in believing : ‘‘ I was conscious that I had received the 
divine Redeemer in all His offices,as offered to sinners in His 
Word ; that I had devoted myself, for time and eternity, to 
Him, and was no longer my own; and that I had actually 
become united to Him. I have never doubted of this trans- 
action, through all the trials of faith, to this day.’’ We 
might have quoted these lines as illustration of the carrying 
power of thefaith-state. John Wesley takes the warming of his 
heart, and his new affective state generally, as a proof of 
God’s pardon, ‘“‘. . . and an assurance was given me that 
He had taken away my sins, even mine, and saved me from 
the law of sin and death.’”’ ., an ex-saloon and gambling 
den keeper, expresses himself as follows: ‘‘I made a full 
surrender of everything, and God for Christ’s sake set my 
captive soul free. The chains of hell were ——- and I 
was a free man in Christ Jesus. Hallelujah! . . My 
pen fails to describe the joy that thrilled my soul ‘as ‘I re- 
ceived the witness of my sins forgiven. 


5. Joy. If the affliction of the person under ‘‘conviction’’ 
is often painted in the blackest hue, the joy that accompanies 
the advent of the faith-state frequently appears to be beyond 
description. Mrs. Emerson says, ‘‘. . . my heart seemed 
to overflow with sweet, adoring eestasy.’’ It is never alto- 
gether wanting and is almost always violent during the first 
hours or days that follow ; afterwards it subsides gradually, 
and becomes a steady peace and satisfaction. . . . ‘‘ Noth- 
ing but perfect love filled my heart to overflowing.”’-—K. ‘‘I 
wept aloud with joy and love. . . . Iwasso filled with 
love that I could not sleep.’’—Finney. ‘‘ At the close of 
this awful scene which struck horror through the whole fam- 
ily, she suddenly burst out in raptures of joy and praise.’’— 
From Nettleton. ‘‘ For two or three weeks it seemed to me that 
I would never know again that sin was in the world. I was filled 
with joy; everything was bright and good.’”’"—P. ‘‘ And in 
an instant there rose up in me such a sense of God’s taking 
care of those who put their trust in him that for an hour all 
the world was crystalline, the heavens were lucid, and I 
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sprang to my feet and began to cry and laugh. . . .”’ 
—Henry Ward Beecher. ‘‘ But oh! with what joy, joy un- 
speakable, even joy that was full of and big with glory, _ 
my soul filled, when the weight of sin went off, ° 

abiding sense of the pardoning love of God and a full namsinn 
of faith broke in upon my disconsolate soul!’’— Whitefield. 
‘* Thereupon I felt as if born again, and it seemed to me as 
though heavens’ gates stood full open before me, and that I 
was joyfully entering therein.’’—Life of Luther, by Michelet. 
‘(In my anguish I cried with an helpless despairing heart to 
Christ, and as quick as a flash of lightning, a joy so great 
rushed upon me into my heart that I knew the witness to 
pardon had come. My tears of sorrow changed to joy, and I 
lay there praising God in such ecstasy of joy as only the soul 
who experiences it can realize.’’—U. ‘‘ Indeed I cannot tell 
you whether I was ‘ in the body or out of the body,’ but, O! 
the light came; it was too much for me. I cannot express 
how I felt. It was as if I had been in a dark dungeon and 
lifted into the light of the sun. I shouted and I sang praise 
unto Him who loved me and washed me from my sins. I 
was forced to retire into a secret place, for the tears did flow, 
and I did not wish my shopmates to see me, and yet I could 
not keep it a secret.’”,—A. ‘I felt very unhappy for a day 
or two, then light was given me. I saw what Jesus had done 
and could do, and all at once I became so unreasonably 
happy, though I could not then tell why.’’—V. Note how 
the physiological state of Z. gave him happiness, in spite of 
the belief that he was lost. He was supremely happy, and 
yet he knew that he was undone and that God could not help 
him, although He loved him. ‘ All the time I was supremely 
happy; I felt like a little child before his father: EF had done 
wrong, but my Father did not scold me, but loved me most 
wondrously. Still my doom was sealed. I was lost to a 
certainty. . . .’? Wehave here thought in contradiction 
with a feeling-reality. Theology did not square with ex- 
perience, yet its traditional power was enough to keep it 
standing. A similar contradiction is found in Finney’s 
conversion. 

This ecstatic condition gives to the convert the illusion that 
he perceives unutterable, divine truths; that the mysteries of 
life have become lucid. Contradictions are swallowed in the 
emotional flood, and the most preposterous theories may as 
sume the value of absolute truth. Sleep and hypnotism 
give us abundant illustrations of the glory and perfection 
which we can see in ideas that are ludicrously silly when 
waking life puts them in connection with related association 
systems. The astounding credulity of the illuminated, of the 
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mystic, of the convert, finds a satisfactory explanation in the 
simplification of intellectual life, in the reduction of associa- 
tions to certain lines, as it happens when emotion concen- 
trates attention, or in peculiar physiological states, in normal 
and hypnotic sleep, for instance. In these particular circum- 
stances the ideas present in the mind are put into relation, 
but with few others; analysis, discrimination, comparison, 
are roughly performed, and thus few or no contradicting ideas 
are called up. Hence, whatever is in the mind has a good 
chance of not being negated. The weakening of the sense of 
the ludicrous and of the critical power in sleep is due to a 
similar limitation of our mental activity. These considera- 
tions apply to every emotion, and account for their accidental 
antagonism to reason. 


6. APPEARANCE OF NEWNESS. A curious phenomenon 
is frequently met with at this stage of the conversion-crisis. 
An appearance of newness beautifies every object; it is as if 
the state of internal harmony was projected outwardly. Jona- 
than Edwards describes as follows his own experience: ‘‘ The 
appearance of all things was altered ; there seemed to be, as 
it were, a calm,beautiful appearance ‘of divine glory in almost 
everything : God’s excellency, His wisdom, His purity and 
love seemed to appear in everything: in the sun, moon and 
stars ; in the clouds and blue sky ; in the grass, flowers and 
trees ; in the water and all nature, which used greatly to fix 
my mind.’’ Mrs. Emerson had already been struck with the 
joyful appearance of the faces in the meeting in which she 
was converted. The following day she repaired to school: 
‘¢ Here the alteration appeared more evident than in my own 
heart. Every countenance appeared inexpressibly beautiful. 

IL inquired with myself whether this happy, delight- 
ful place could be the same in which I had lately passed so 
many dark, dreary hours of despair and horror.’’ A few 
more illustrations will not be useless: ‘‘ When I arose the 
storm had ceased and the sun was shining. I was in a new 
world! Such beauty and glory in nature I never saw before! 

””__The Rev. Mr. Peck. ‘‘ But I have a fresh recollec- 
tion that when I wentin the morning . . . . into the 
field to work, the glory of God appeared in all His visible 
creation. I well remember we reaped oats, and how every 
straw and head of the oats seemed, as it were, arrayed in a 
kind of rainbow glory, or to glow, if I may so express it, in 
the glory of God.’’—The Rev. Mr. Hallock. ‘‘ Immediately 
after conversion I felt somewhat like a stranger in a strange 
country; everything seemed new to me.”—F. ‘I felt and 
knew I was a different man. It seemed as ifthe birds sang 
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sweeter, the sky bluer. Everything about me praised God, 
and a sweet sense of His presence was with me.’’ Some 
speak of ‘‘ a divine countenance,’’ of *‘ the glory of God.’’— 
N. This sense of freshness and of beauty is frequently 
observed after strong emotional disturbances, and also in 
certain diseases which come to a sudden turning-point. 
The youth who has sung for the first time his love-tale to his 
lady and receives the assurance of requited love, the 
afflicted one who has walked through a dark passage and 
suddenly comes to the light, may be filled with a sense of 
newness which he cannvt help ‘‘ seeing’’ and ‘ hearing.’’ 

We might rest content with the explanation that we have 
to do with an emotional delusion in which the affective state 
colors external sense-impressions. Beecher was but partly 
carried away by his subjective state; and consequently the 
perception of external reality jarred upon his inner felicity : 
‘*T shall never forget the feelings with which I walked forth 
that May morning. . . . . The singing of the 
birds in the woods—for I roamed in the woods—was caco- 
phonious to the sweet music of my thoughts; and there 
were no forms in the universe which seemed to me graceful 
enough to represent the Being, a conception of whose char- 
acter had just dawned upon my mind. .. .’? But we 
can perhaps make another suggestion, in this wise: The 
conversion crisis may be supposed to have for physiological 
counterpart a redistribution of energy involving general mod- 
ification of the association paths; or an alteration of rhythms, 
changing the nervous regimen. It is natural enough to ad- 
mit that to a psychic turmoil so intense as that of conversion 
corresponds a no less considerable physiological commotion 
settling in a new arrangement of the motor mechanism. 

The sense of newness often continues for a considerable 
time after the recovery of peace. 


7. THE ROLE OF THE WILL. Instead of gathering now 
the information to be found in the records of conversion on 
the réle of the will in regeneration, we shall pass to the 
second part of our essay and introduce in the section on 
‘The Doctrine of the Grace ‘of God, Will and Determin- 
ism,’’ what should be properly placed here. This arrange- 
ment has the advantage of bringing the statement of the facts 
nearer to their discussion. 
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Part II. 


How do Christian doctrines agree with the facts brought 
out in the preceding psychological analysis of conversion? 
Are the church dogmas concerning salvation, faith, justifica- 
tion, grace, predestination, in agreement with them? It will 
not be without psychological interest, still less without 
practical value, to place face to face theories and realities. 
The colossal influence which Christian theology has wield- 
ed during nineteen centuries, taken together with the 
actual crumbling down of the doctrinal pillars of Christian 
Orthodoxy, pointing to a great and not far distant reforma- 
tion, invest with momentous interest any serious endeavor 
to restate religious truths on an empirical basis. 

We have seen in a preliminary chapter on the Religious 
Motive that the clearer the religious consciousness, the more 
exclusively is theology a scheme of salvation ; all other matters 
tend to fall out into the domain of general philosophy. Pro- 
vided the word ‘‘salvation’’ is properly understood, it is cor- 
rect to say that Christ concerned himself with nothing else 
than the salvation of man; and that Christian creeds are 
but a metaphysics of the ways and means of regeneration. 

One of the mysteries of the world to the looker-on who 
ignores, either from lack of personal experience or from lack 
of observation, the specific renovating power of Religion—and 
these blind lookers-on constitute a large part of civilized 
society—is the inconceivable amount of energy apparently 
wasted by humanity in theological discussions. But the 
meanest religious wrangle assumes an august aspect to the 
eyes of him who sees in the dispute bearings on man’s eternal 
salvation. Much rather is there a mystery in the deadly earn- 
estness of mankind in search of a new-birth: it is the mystery 
of evolutionary forces driving humanity to goals it understands 
not. The lucubration of man’s brains may be fantastic—the 
mind is a wind-mill that may grind trash, but it never turns 
without wind. Salvation (new-birth) is known as a need, 
and it is known as an experience. Its reality, looked upon 
from the point of view of evolution, isa redistribution of 
energies made necessary by the introduction of new functions; 
itis a specific transformation similar perhaps to the varia- 
tions constituting a new species in the animal world. 

Since the facts of salvation are the only objects of a practi- 
cal theology (the etymological meaning of the word matters 
little), let us, at least cursorily, pass in review and compare 
with the results of our analysis some of the core-doctrines of 
the Christian church. 
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1. THE DOOTRINE OF JUSTIFICATION. The Protestant 
creeds agree in defining justification as the judicial act of God 
by which He pardons all the sins of the sinner in virtue of 
the sacrifice of Jesus Christ. Justification does not make 
man inherently righteous, it is a simple imputation of the 
righteousness of Christ, by which man is accounted righteous. 
The penalty incurred has been paid by Christ, therefore man 
is justified. It is an external judicial act absolutely inde- 
pendent of man’s merits. The Gallican profession of faith 
says for instance: ‘‘Car Jes uns ne sont point meilleurs que les 
autres jusqu’ & ce que Dieu les discerne, selon son conseil im- 
muable qu’il a determiné en Jesus Christ devant la création 
du monde.’’ And the Thirty-nine Articles of the church of 
England declare that, ‘‘We are accounted righteous before 
God, only for the merit of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
by faith, and not for our own works and deservings.’’ The 
other Protestant creeds are on this point in perfect agreement 
with each other and stand in opposition to the Roman church, 
which holds that justification is not a mere forensic act, 
that it is not only imputed, but also communicated through 
grace. Justification, according to that church, is at the same 
time remission of sin and the infusion of righteousness. The 
consequences attributed to justification by Protestant theolo- 
gians are peace, reconciliation with God, the restoration of 
intercourse between Him and the sinner, and a title to eternal 
life. 

Thereupon we remark that converts feel justified or par- 
doned—for, although theologically these two terms have a 
different connotation, experientially they are one,—as the doc- 
trine affirms, not after the performance of good works, but 
after a crisis in which they appear to themselves to be pas- 
sive. St. Augustine cries out: ‘‘And thou, O Lord, how long? 
how long?’’ Not that they desire not, but that their will is not 
effective. They have the consciousness that not they, but 
God’s grace performed the transformation. Hence that which 
brings the sense of justification is neither their merit, since it 
is when they see themselves in the darkest colors, without 
any goodness or any hope in their own strength, that the 
sense of pardon comes; neither their good works, since the 
crisis is completely independent of any outward activity. 
Thus far the Protestant doctrine corresponds to experience. 

The statement that the sinner is ‘‘accepted as just, though 
not just,’’ expresses perfectly the state of consciousness of 
the convert. He cannot feel condemned now that the will to 
sin is destroyed, and yet he is conscious of not having attained 
to perfect holy living. In considering peace and the feeling 
of reconciliation with God as consequences of the act of jus- 
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tification, theology reverses the psychological process : for, as 
we have seen, man believes himself pardoned and justified, be- 
cause he finds himself released from the oppression of sin. It 
will be objected by some that because the convert knows that 
he is pardoned upon the recovery of peace only, just as the 
prisoner infers his acquittal from being set at liberty, it does 
not follow that the judicial act of justification has not pre- 
ceded the discharge of the prisoner. It is clearly out of such 
an anthropomorphic conception that the Christian doctrines 
have evolved. Until the conception changes, this part of the 
doctrine will remain in its present form. The Roman doctrine 
looking upon justification as the covering of sin through an 
infusion of divine grace, is nearer to the facts. It identifies 
in some measure justification with regeneration. 

The Reformers, and particularly Luther, laid great stress 
on the assurance of salvation. Similarly a large part of the 
Christian church of to-day expects and requires of every one 
an experience of salvation. 

In the primitive church the reception of the Holy Ghost 
seemed to have been a necessary accompaniment of con- 
version; what that meant exactly may not be clear, but it 
was very likely affective manifestations of the faith-state, of 
like nature with those we have met in the preceding analysis. 
(See Finney’s Conversion, Appendix and pp. 324 and 330.) 
The particular forms in which affective states dress them- 
selves, are functions of the intellectual atmosphere of the 
time. 

The custom of Spiritualist mediums of speaking in a par- 
ticular jargon, the same in the same country and at the same 
period, is also in point here. 


2. THE DOOTRINE OF FAITH. Justification is conditioned 
on the side of man by faith. That ‘‘we are justified by faith 
alone, without any manner of virtue or goodness of our 
own,’’ is the common statement of all the Protestant creeds. 

The Pauline doctrine partially lost sight of after the first 


1 The influence of the ‘‘milieu”’ on our mental forms is strikingly 
illustrated in insanity. The ordinary correspondent in mental dis- 
orders, is some one of the personages, or powers, which occupy 
popular attention. Up to the modern era it was the devil, incubus, 
angels. Epileptics were demoniacs; hysteric women held converse 
with evil spirits or entered into mystical union with Christ. All 
that is past in our advanced communities: electricity and magnetism, 
oddly enough, have dispossessed the satanic family of a field so 
well suited to their mischief-making propensities. Go to certain 
insane asylums to-day and you will , Rm women and men tell you 
of “electrical” possession and impregnation, of being troubled by 
magnetic currents constantly passing through the room, etc.; but 
you may not hear a single word about the doings of the devil. 
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centuries of our era, was reaffirmed by the Reformers as the 
cardinal principle of Christian life, and since then the 
numberless Protestant denominations rally around the motto, 
“Salvation by Faith.’”’ Even the Unitarians subscribe to 
this affirmation (see pp. 319-320). It is the central doctrine 
of modern Christianity, the only one which continues to pros- 
per while the others decline. 

If there is agreement concerning the necessity of an experi- 
ence or state called faith, there is a remarkable diversity of 
opinion as to the meaning of the word faith. Psychological 
analysis is sorely needed here. Some definitions of faith do 
not cover at all the same ground, some overlap partially, 
very few coincide. The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
wrote: ‘‘Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen.’’ Anselm includes the will: 
‘“‘The mere idea does not make faith, although this cannot 
exist without an object; in order to true faith the right 
tendency of the will must be added, which grace imparts.’’ 
Some make it synonymous with intellectual assent, as 
Thomas Aquinas, who said: ‘‘Faith is an act of the intellect 
assenting to divine truth, in virtue of the operation of the 
Spirit of God upon the will. Hodge in his ‘Systematic 
Theology,’’ Vol. III, page 60, defines faith as ‘‘a conviction of 
truth founded on testimony,’’ and quotes Hase: ‘‘Unmittelbar 
Fihrwahrnehmen, ohne Vermittelung eines Schlussbeweises 
durch Neigung und Bediirfniss.”” J. E. Edman neglects the 
mental assent and makes it an affective fact, ‘‘ Bewusstsein 
der Versihnung mit Gott.’? These two elements are fre- 
quently united, for instance in the Heidelberg catechism. 
Its answer to the question, ‘‘What is faith?’’ is: ‘It is not 
merely a certain knowledge whereby I receive as true all 
that God has revealed to us in His Word, but also a cordial 
trust which the Holy Ghost works in me by the gospel.’’ 
The creed of the Reformed Episcopal Church of America 
declares that ‘‘the faith which brings justification is simply 
the reliance or dependence on Christ which accepts him as 
the sacrifice for his sins, and as our righteousness.’’ The 
Roman Catholic church distinguished at the Council of 
Trent between a dead faith, which is simply acceptance of 
what God has revealed, or the church commanded to be be- 
lieved, and which can exist even in sinners, and a living 
faith, which expresses itself in works of charity. Faith, ac- 
cording to the Roman church, is only the beginning of salva- 
tion, the root of all justification. McClintock and Strong’s 
Cyclopedia sums up this dogmatic medley as follows: ‘‘Faith, 
as used in the New Testament, includes three elements, each 
and all necessary to the full meaning of the word, while one 
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or another of them may become prominent according to the 
connection, viz., (1) full intellectual acceptance of the revela- 
tion of salvation; (2) adherence to the truth and to the per- 
son of Christ thus accepted ; (3) absolute and exclusive trust 
in the redeeming work of Christ for salvation. In no one of 
the writers of the New Testament is any of these three 
elements wanting.”’ 

These definitions of Faith include two disparate elements: 
(1) a specific affective state; (2) certain intellectual beliefs. 
We have given reasons for refusing to designate these two 
elements by one name and have denominated the first only 
as Faith; the other we have found to be a non-essential 
and accidental accompaniment of the faith-state. We have 
seen in Part I, pp. 337 ff, that deliverance from sin and the 
joy of salvation invariably followed upon the advent of the 
faith-state and were independent of the doctrinal beliefs 
supposed necessary to salvation; and furthermore that the 
characteristic affective state marking the passage from the 
‘‘way-down’’ to the ‘‘way-up’”’ need not even havea specific 
object in the person of Christ. Faith is a state of internal 
harmony. The disposition to trust and confidence is a natural 
consequence of it. We saw how the convert projects out- 
wardly his feeling of happiness and newness §6. Appearance 
of Newness). The persons whom he connects with his 
blessed transformation will, in like manner, be the especial 
subjects of the objectivation of his inner felicity and love- 
liness. Saving faith generates trust in this doctrine or in 
that person ; not trust. 

Now concerning the role of faith in the Christian system. 
The Augsburg Confession, Article IV, says: ‘‘ Men are 
justified freely for Christ’s sake through faith when they be- 
lieve that they are received into favor, and their sins are re- 
mitted for Christ’s sake; this faith doth God impute for 
righteousness upon Him.’’ We give elsewhere the statement 
of the Thirty-nine Articles on this point. The Westminster 
Confession declares that “faith, . . . . resting on 
Christ and His righteousness, is the alone instrument of 
justification.”’ The Methodist Articles embody the ex- 
perience of John Wesley. In his sermon on justification are 
these words: ‘‘ We mean this much, that it [faith] is the 
only thing without which no one is justified; the only thing 
that is immediately, indispensably, absolutely requisite in 
order to pardon. As, on the one hand, though a man should 
have everything else, without faith yet he cannot be justi- 
fied ; so, on the other, though he be supposed to want every- 
thing else, yet if he hath faith he cannot but be justified.’’ 
Every one of the other Protestant creeds expresses the 
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same idea in nearly the same words. There is, then, 
general agreement on this point. But if faith is looked 
upon as a pre-requisite of justification and salvation, it is 
not represented as a procuring cause of salvation; it is but 
the instrument, or the means of apprehending grace and re- 
mission of sins, as the Augsburg Confession has it. Not 
only are good works not a ground of justification, faith 
itself is not ; for it is not of man’s production, but an effect 
of God’s grace. Man is saved by the ‘‘ object of faith,’’ 7. e., 
by the merits of Christ, the Redeemer. 

Orthodox Protestant theology is throughout consistent in 
its three fundamental declarations: (1) that nothing is able to 
save man except the death of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
(2) that without faith there is no salvation, (3) that faith is 
nevertheless only the instrument of salvation, or according to 
others, merely the means of apprehending it. Furthermore, 
as there is no true faith possible without salvation, it follows 
that ‘‘ faith’’ is the work of God in man, performed when the 
merits of Christ are imputed to the sinner. J¢ can exist but 
as a consequence of the work of Christ, a work in itself com- 
pletely external to man. In order to retain the doctrine of the 
Atonement, the church musé see in faith a gift of God; for 
otherwise man attains faith of himself, and consequently 
saves himself, since it is admitted that faith involves union 
with God. Logically, then, to maintain the Christian scheme 
itis necessary to affirm that the sovereign will of God, 
determined by man’s will, according to the Pelagians, or by 
His own lordly pleasure without regard to merits, according 
to orthodoxy, imputes to man Christ’s righteousness; and 
that faith is granted thereupon, or therewith. In that way 
@ necessary concession is made to reality without prejudice 
to the Atonement: experience and metaphysical speculations 
are made to walk hand in hand. 

It is sufficient for its condemnation that the doctrine be 
stated. Here again theology has been led astray by a crass 
anthropomorphism, assimilating God to a Judge. 

The analysis of conversion shows that the faith-state, like 
any other psychic state, follows upon other processes of a like 
nature. Unless we give up continuity and with it all possi- 
bility of the world being a rational moral order, we must con- 
ceive of faith as supervening upon specific and always identi- 
cal psychic phenomena. The supposition that a particular 
portion —if we may use that term — of our psychic life is 
severed from subjective causal antecedents of a like nature 
with itself, and is brought about by an act of God following 
upon a decision determined by Christ’s sacrifice — the sub- 
ject’s knowledge or ignorance of it does not affect the ques- 
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tion, — belongs to the mythology of a by-gone age. We have 
seen in previous chapters what are the forerunning links of 
the process; the facts make plain that salvation (deliverance 
from moral duality and sin) is aconcomitant of faith, and that 
faith necessarily follows upon the sin-pain and self-surrender, 
according to a law of continuity of the same nature as the one 
determining the succession of our thoughts and feelings. 
There is no more reason for positing a superhuman inter- 
position in the succession of the phenomena of conversion 
(sin-pain, self-surrender, unity, joy, disappearance or weak- 
ening of certain impulses and desires) than in the more ordi- 
nary changes — be they sudden or gradual — of our affective 
life, as in the cessation of ‘‘moral,’’ ‘‘mental,’’ or. ‘‘physical’’ 
pain. The alterations of personality, recently investigated, 
are no less wonderful than the conversion-experiences. 

The compelling power of experience tends to let the mythi- 
cal side of the doctrine fall into oblivion. Even men con- 
sidered as firmly orthodox drift unconsciously into the 
new view. On every side we hear that neither intel- 
lectual reception of the truths of Christianity, nor bap- 
tism, nor church membership, nor participation in the 
Lord’s supper, nor good works will secure salvation, 
but only faith in Jesus Christ. In a prospectus of the 


four Bible schools founded by the evangelist, D. L. Moody, 
we find the following passage ; it would most probably re- 
ceive the endorsement of the Protestant churches in gen- 
eral : 


Some may query what in the view of these schools constitutes a 
Christian. And this is easily answered without the use of a single 
theological term. Becoming a Christian is on our part simply a 
transfer of personal allegiance. When, for instance, a girl in 
Northfield Seminary is}said to become a Christian, it is not meant 
that . . . . . she has been brought to subscribe her assent to 
the articles of the creed, however true the creed may be. But it 
is meant that she has freely given her personal confidence to the 
most trustworthy Being who ever appeared among men. . . . 
His Spirit makes upon her spirit a wholly new impression of the 
divine character, and this begins a radical change in her own, @ 
change that grows marked directly in proportion to the intimacy 
of the relation maintained by the disciple with the Master. 


It would be easy to cite pages upon pages from the litera- 
ture of aggressive Christian denominations showing that, in 
spite of orthodoxy, a large part of the church is practically 
unmindful of the atonement transaction, and considers faith as 
the natural and necessary consequence of well-known subjec- 
tive antecedents. 

On the vital point of the doctrine the church and the facts 
are in full agreement: both declare that without faith 
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there is no possible regeneration. We should like to 
draw the attention of the reader to a weighty conse- 
quence of this principle. The conviction that between the 
morally righteous man and the true disciple of Christ there 
is a specific difference, is to-day deeper than ever. Many 
will remember the sense of wounded pride, of irritated mor- 
tification at being made to understand by some plain, empty- 
headed fellow that, despite their good desires and worthy 
conduct, they needed conversion ; that the kingdom of heaven 
did not belong to such as they ; that between him and them 
there was the gulf separating the saved from the lost. Such 
talk smacks of arrogance and conceit. Yet the man may 
have been right; at any rate he was making a distinction 
which psychology as well as theology recognizes, 7. e., that 
faith (the particular affective state we have met with in con- 
version) creates a specific difference between men. Jesus 
Christ was fully conscious of this differentia when He told 
good Nicodemus that he must be born again. St. Paul af- 
firmed the same truth when he wrote, ‘‘ Therefore if any man 
be in Christ, he is a new creature, old things are passed 
away; behold, all things are become new.’’—II Cor.v: 17. We 
discern the same consciousness in Gautama,and in the saintly 
figures which stand out luminously in the history of the 
Christian church. We may scorn the Salvation Army girl 
who testifies to the same internal life, and asks us whether 
we are saved ; but we cannot make light, ina matter of ex- 
perience of this sort, of the unanimous declaration of men to 
whom we are compelled to ascribe exquisite delicacy of moral 
and religious feeling. Roman Catholics, Calvinists, Uni- 
tarians,—all proclaim the same doctrine. As specimens of 
Christian opinion, we quote the following from two sources 
very different, if the intellectual status of the authors be con- 
sidered : 


The sum of our doctrine, then, on this vitally important subjectis 
this: Regeneration, in its internal nature and process, includes 
three things: First, the receiving the divine life into our inmost 
being through those capacities that open inward towards God and 
the spirit-world,—the divine life imparted by the Holy Spirit that 
ever breathes through the heart of humanity. Secondly, moved 
by this divine and attractive force, our natural powers, intellectual, 
affectional and active, incline towards God, and are drawn into His 
service. Thirdly, all corrupt instincts, whether we acquired them 
ourselves or received them as the foul inheritance of the past, con- 
stituting the Adam of consciousness, are expelled. Thisis the old 
man, which is put off as the new man is unfolded from within. 


1“ Regeneration,’”’ by Edmund H. Sears, p. 140. Published by 
American Unitarian Association, 1893. 
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It [faith] consists in a real change from nature to grace as well 
as by grace. The term of creation is real: the form introduced in 
the new creature is = real as the form introduced by creation into 
any being. . . . The first principle of the new creature is faith. 

. . Itis not it's any man change his opinion from gentilism to 
Christianity, he is a new creature; but if any man bein Christ by a 
vital participation from union with Him. . . . . It [morality] 
removes not the body of death. Itis a cutting away the outward 
luxuriances, not the inward root. It removes the stench and putre- 
faction, not. the death; an embalmed carcass is as much dead as a 
putrefied one, though not so loathsome. 


Christian life differs from moral life in some such way as 
love differs from affection and friendship. 

The inner condition of the ‘‘ New Man ”’ is thoroughly dif- 
ferent from that of the self-righteous man : the tendency mak- 
ing for ordinary morality, 7. e., the affirmation of the indi- 
vidual will in an effort to live righteously, is in direct oppo- 
sition to the faith-state. Itis, as we have seen, when self- 
surrender is complete, when the will to satisfy the law has seen 
its impotency and laid down its arms, that the new creature 
comes to birth. No better illustration of this specific differ- 
ence exists, to our knowledge, than the case of John Wesley, 
recorded above, pp. 339 and 340. He acknowledged between 
his state of moral righteousness, in which he exclaims: ‘‘ If 
it be said that I have faith (for many such things have I 
heard, from many miserable comforters), I answer, so have 
the devils—a sort of faith; but still they are strangers to 
the covenant of promise. . . . I want that faith which 
St. Paul recommends to all the world, especially in his epistle 
to the Romans: that faith which enables everyone that hath 
it toery out, ‘I live not, but Christ liveth in me’’’ (Wes- 
ley’s Journal)—and his after-conversion condition, a radical 
difference, fazth, the Christian differentia. 

A. expresses a Similar experience: ‘‘I attended Sunday 
school from a child up until I was twenty years of age. . . 
At twenty-one I became a member of the R. P. Church. I 
might say with Paul, 1 was ‘a Pharisee of the Pharisees.’ 
Hitherto I had lived a consistent and, to all appearances, an 
unblamable life, nevertheless I was conscious of wrong 
within. . . . . I felt the need of the ‘one thing needful,’ ”’ 
ete. (Appendix). The facts justify the church in its claim 
that the true Christian possesses a life in which the merely 
moral man has noshare. There zs a biological reality behind 
the belief that a special relation binds him to the Creator; 
when he calls himself ‘‘ saved,’’ ‘elect,’? ‘‘ partaker in 


1 From the writings of the Rev. Stephen Charnock, D. D. (a non- 
Conformist divine of the middle of the 18th century). Published 
by the Presbyterian Board of Publication, 1840. 
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the divine promises,’’ ‘‘beneficiary of the covenant of grace,’’ 
‘¢a new creature,’’ etc., he expresses in various symbolic 
forms his specific subjective state. We cannot suppose 
that church members are all Christians in this specific sense ; 
a large proportion of them, it seems, never rise to the faith- 
state. Their meaningless assent to the creed and their love 
of virtue are their only title to church membership. They 
belong to the great mass of outsiders ; for, just as many men 
live affectionately and respectably with a wife without loving 
her, so most men live useful and correct lives outside the 
realm of faith. 

All this said, and possibly agreed upon, what is the prac- 
tical value of faith? There are those who look upon love 
as a morbid phenomenon, and want to see it replaced by 
simple affection. Is faith worthy of the panegyrics lavished 
upon it? Is it indeed a higher life, a divine life; or is it but 
a freak of nature, a phenomenon bordering on insanity, which, 
instead of being sought after, should be suppressed? The 
facts of regeneration give, it seems to us, an imperative 
answer to this query. 


3. WILL, DETERMINISM AND THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
GRACE OF GOD. 

What is the rdle played by the will in conversion ? 

We shall conform in this section to the prevalent opinion 
and use the word ‘‘ Will’’ to designate a supposed or real 
self-determined power of choice, independent of, and of a 
different nature from, desires ; having in itself the ability, by 
some not understood means, to cause a stronger desire to be 
overcome by a weaker one, and thus to save our actions from 
mechanical necessity. 

However paradoxical it may appear to one familiar with 
the indignant outcry raised by the church against scientific 
determinism, modern empirical science cannot claim for 
itself the discovery of the illusory nature of free-will; that 
honor—if it is one—must be left to the Christian church, un- 
less Buddhism should claim it. Long before science had 
reached determinism, experience had led the church to formu- 
late as a fundamental principle of the psychology of the 
scheme of salvation the utter impotency of the will. To the 
question, what can men do to obtain salvation? the Christian 
church has but one consistent answer: Nothing; it is the 
fruit of the Grace of God, which worketh according to its own 
good pleasure. Although the doctrine affirms that of our 
own will we cannot believe, that faith is a gift of God, not 
given according to merit or desire, in practice — and this is 
but one of the many inconsistencies into which we are forced 
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when we pass from theory to life—the ministers of the church 
repeat the words, ‘‘Whosoever will may come,’’ and urge men 
to ‘‘ believe.”’ 

Calvin, following St. Augustine, declares in the Gallican 
Profession of Faith: ‘Ht bien qwil y ait une volonté par 
laquelle il est incité @ faire cect ou cela, toutefois elle est du 
tout captive sous péché, en sorte qwil n’a nulle liberté & 
bien, que celle que Dieu lui donne.’”’ Furthermore the divine 
grace is given irrespective of merit: ‘‘Car les uns ne sont 
point meilleurs que les autres » Jusquia ce que Dieu les discerne 
selon son conseil immuable quil a déterminé en Jésus Christ 
devant la création du monde.’’ The Augsburg and the Hel- 
vetic confessions affirm the same two points: Inability of the 
will to acquire faith and the good pleasure of God as the only 
determining cause of the application of His Grace. The Con- 
Session de Foi des Eglises Réformées wallonnes et flamandes, 

and the Scotch confession do but repeat the Gallican Articles 
on Free-will and Election with less emphasis. The former 
says, ‘‘Par quot nous rejetons tout ce qu’on enseigne du franc 
arbitre de Vhomme, parcequ "il n’est que serf de péché et ne 
peut aucune chose, s’il ne lui est donné du ciel. 
The Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England do Be 
substantially differ from the preceding: ‘‘ The con- 
dition of man after the fall of Adam is such that he can- 
not turn and prepare himself by his own natural strength and 
good works, to faith, and calling upon God.”’ ‘‘ We are ac- 
counted righteous before God, only for the merit of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ by faith and not for our own de- 
servings.’’ ‘‘ Predestination to life is the everlasting pur- 
pose of God, whereby (before the foundation of the world 
was laid) He hath constantly decreed by His counsel secret to 
us, to deliver from curse and damnation those whom He hath 
chosen in Christ out of mankind, and to bring them by Christ 
to everlasting salvation, as vessels made to honor.’’ The 
Westminster Confession is thoroughly Calvinistic. The 
Methodist Articles and the creed of the Reformed Episcopal 
Church of America, are identical with the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles on the subjects of Free-will and Justification. The great 
creeds of the Protestant churches deny to man not only the 
natural possession of the instruments of salvation, but even 
the power to appropriate them to himself when they are 
offered. ' 

The determinism they proclaim is one-sided, inasmuch as 


1 It is worthy of note that the greatest thinkers of the church, 
St. Augustine, Calvin, Edwards, and others, have found these con- 
clusions logically necessary. 
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man is granted the power to do evil of himself, but not that 
of efficaciously willing good. A theory so persistently put 
forth for so many centuries, and still holding the field, 
must have a deep experiential root. That this doctrine is 
rarely heard of in modern pulpits does not warrant the 
inference that a systematically elaborated free-will doctrine 
has been put in its place; on the contrary, the weight of 
modern psychology goes to make determinism universal ; if 
it is left in the background, it is because our intensely prac- 
tical age ignores theories. 

The experience on which the one-sided determinism of the 
church rests is what we have called ‘‘self-surrender.’? We 
have seen that before the advent of peace and the assurance of 
salvation, the convert experiences the futility of his own efforts: 
‘‘self-righteousness”’ is found to work but greater anxiety and 
deeper dissatisfaction. Luther in his cell, endangering his 
life by mortifications in order to conquer the evil that was 
in him, with no other effect than increased moral wretched- 
ness, is a classical example of the impotency of the will in the 
work of salvation. It is here, in the sense of sin, in the dis- 
satisfaction caused by moral dualism, that we must seek for 
the psychological root of penance, maceration and asceticism 
in general. When the body is looked upon as the cause of 
the pain of sin, any violence to the flesh that may be sup- 
posed to subdue its appetites is counted a step towards 
heaven. 

One of the deepest impressions left by the perusal of the 
conversions we have seen, is the passivity of the subjects. 
They are lookers-on; they attend as spectators the drama 
that is being played in their consciousness, just as a patient 
observes and watches for the development of his disease. 
But before assuming a quiescent attitude, they pass through 
a period of self-affirmation, of desperate efforts to bring about 
the desired salvation, — efforts which are but muscular ten- 
sions. When their ineffectiveness is recognized, the failure 
of the will is acknowledged, and resignation to God’s good 
pleasure takes the place of confidence in self. 

This quiescent attitude is striking in many of the cases we 
have dissected. Hadley wrote, ‘‘ How I wondered if I would 
be saved!’ J.: ‘‘ For about three years I maintained a 
fairly moral condition by constant struggles and self-efforts. 

There was not then, and I knew it, any 
real inner life, no spiritual joy, no love to the Master. It 
was a painful forcing to religious duty, and not aspontaneous 
following of the Divine Voice.’’ Of a later period he says, 
‘“*T did try at intervals to stop drink by self-resolutions, 
promises, pledges, only to fall back weaker and deeper down 
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than before. . . . At last I abandoned all efforts and let 
the tide rush as it would, indifferent to everything human or 
divine. . . . . . WhenTI got utterly hopeless, help- 
less, in the darkest despair. . . . .’’ then salvation 
came. He concludes his narration with these words: ‘‘ He 
[Jesus] delivers me from self-effort, struggles, unrest and 
self-condemnation ; it is simply a life of growth by constant 
trust.’’? 

G. and O. had repeatedly signed abstinence pledges, and 
had made desperate, but vain, efforts to keep them. It was 
only when all hope of succeeding by their own strength had 
gone that redemption came. J. found that a series of refor- 
mations and relapses ‘‘ had avery hardening effect.”” “TI 
saw clearly that I had placed myself where human help 
could do me no good. Ihad lost my will-power. . . .?? 
St. Augustine, soul-sick, rolled and turned in his chains “ ¢i/l 
they were wholly broken ;’’ he cried within himself, ‘‘ Be it 
done now, be it done now.’’ Deliverance, having refused to 
obey the summons of the will, falls upon the grieved soul at 
the time of the intensest realization of helplessness, when 
relaxation has superseded tension ; often the unexpectedness 
of relief causes the convert to doubt his salvation, although 
he has already obtained it (see p. 350). Sometimes there 
is a period of revolt, as in the case of Nettleton, who 
felt he had done all he could, and thought it unjust of God 
not to ‘‘ receive’’ him. He learned later during his mis- 
sionary career that ‘the Spirit of God moves when and where 
It wills, and does not come at the call of man.’ He relates 
the following incident, which took place at a revival meeting 
in a private house: ‘* Very soon Emily returned exclaim- 
ing, ‘O, I cannot go home, I dare not go. I shail lose my 
concern. What shall I do?’ and threw herself down in a 
chair, her head on the table in the deepest agony. All at 
once she became silent, and gently raised her head with a 
placid countenance, and was heard to say in a mild tone of 
voice, ‘O, I can submit, I can love Christ. How easy it is; 


1The process of conversion offers to pedagogy incomparable il- 
lustrations of the power of sympathy, of trust, in the relation be- 
tween teachers and pupils, and, generally, between men. If the 
cardinal principle of religious life is ‘‘ Salvation by Faith,’’ the 
fundamental principle of the ministers of education should be 
** Growth by Sympathy.’’ Receptivity and suggestibility are propor- 
tional to the degree of trust, of self-surrender, of unconsciousness, 
to which the pupil is brought. Sympathy does not only make com- 
munication from teacher to scholar easier, but, better than that, it 
draws out, unfolds, liberates, potential life. The teacher who pro- 
vokes resistance, criticism, disdain or indifference, should be ban- 
ished from the school room; he can neither teach nor educate. 
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why did I not do it before!’’’ Colonel Gardiner and M. 
were converted in what appears to be a semi-sleep. 

How could theology have affirmed the freedom of the will 
when it is found to be useless in this all-important matter of 
salvation? St. Augustine needed no other instruction than a 
conversion-experience to become the apostle of the ‘total 
depravity ’’ and ‘‘ predestination ’’ doctrines. 

Now, in spite of the impotency of his will, man is never- 
theless rescued and made to enjoy the peace of pardon and 
the assurance of having been received into the Fatherly arms 
of God, and that suddenly, as by a miracle. A second before, 
a miserable convict dragging his chains after him; now free 
and filled with unutterable love! How is such a wonderful 
transformation to be explained? The doctrine of the ‘‘Grace 
of God”’ given freely without consideration of merits, is the 
answer of the church to that query; no better answer could 
have been given at the time of the formulation of the dogma. 
We may remark, by the way, that the same argument for the 
intervention of God’s power can be made for any one of the 
bodily disorders, such as neuralgia, ete., in which sudden 
cessation of pain is of common occurrence. 

Christianity is not the only religion preaching the blessed- 
ness of a surrendered life. The Stoics (some of them at least) 
sought salvation in the detachment from the changing fortunes 
of the outer world ; they saw that inner unity was not to be 
attained by proud self-assertiveness, but by humble submis- 
sion to the Ruling Powers. The Buddhist philosopher 
teaches at-one-ment with the world-spirit through the destruc- 
tion of all carnal desires; he gives up desiring and lapses 
into passive contemplation. His efforts to fall in with the 
cosmos and be absorbed in it, correspond to the Christian 
struggle to let God’s will rule in himself. In Schopen- 
hauer’s denial of the will to live, we find this self-surrender 
motive systematized. Buddhists, Christians, Stoics, how- 
ever they may differ on other points, unite to affirm the 
necessity for man, in order to obtain his desire,—be it called 
Nirvana, salvation, happiness or otherwise, — to surrender, 
give up, renounce. They proclaim unanimously, from ex- 
perience, the deceptive nature of the will to live. The cause 
of this universal renunciation—one of the most deeply signifi- 
cant phenomena of moral life—is, it seems to us, not so 
much the disappointments in the achieved as the dishearten- 
ing experience of the failures of the will. There comes a time 
in the evolution of the moral life of every people at which 
the barrenness of the will-effort (or will-tension) is realized ; 
then self-renunciation is introduced in the national religion 
as a cardinal principle. The essential difference between the 
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Buddhist and the Christian is that the latter does not only 
believe that the carnal man must die, but also that he dies to 
make room for a new individuality. The first suppresses 
the stream of life, the other changes its direction. 

But why is it that man looks upon the descending current 
of the stream of life as His, while he considers the ascend- 
ing one as not his? Why does he identify himself with the 
desires to be denied, the evil tendencies; while he ascribes to 
God the desires to be affirmed? The moral religions and 
philosophies are expressed from that standpoint. Hence 
they call for self-surrender, self-renunciation, se//-annihila- 
tion. Why have they not included in the conception of the 
‘‘ self’? both terms of the dualism and given man credit for 
the good as well as for the bad that isin him? Had they done 
this, they would have exhorted man, as the Concord Sage, 
to self-affirmation and self-reliance. Or, then, adopt the 
other alternative: deny him the good and the bad and look 
upon him as the stage on which life’s drama is being played, 
as some of our ego-dissolving psychological schemes do? 
The explanation of this alienation of the higher motives 
from the self need not be sought for very far. Long before 
being acquainted with what we called later altruistic im- 
pulses, our consciousness was occupied with selfish motives. 
Primitive man and the child of civilized races are selfish in- 
dividuals. To them life is but a pursuit after the satisfac- 
tion of egoistic desires, and consequently is known by the 
affirmation of the selfish will only. Later on altruistic 
instincts come to birth and introduce tendencies opposed to 
the feelings and desires which up to that time had made up 
the whole of our ego. Is it to be wondered at if we do not 
recognize these new comers as ‘‘ ours,’’ in the same sense as 
the primitive egoistic desires are felt to be ours? They come 
to us we know not whence, unexpected, uncalled for, and 
stand in antagonism to that which we have always called our 
ego ; furthermore, at first they are hardly felt in themselves, 
but rather only as inhibitions of customary desires,—they do 
not show themselves openly, they betray their presence by 
the suppression of the satisfaction formerly derived from the 
affirmation of the selfish will to live. That man should have 
denied naturalization to such an evanescent alien was un- 
avoidable. He cannot help considering himself as passive 
in the conversion crisis: he receives Jesus Christ ; he lets God 
take possession of his being, he yields, he surrenders. Yetthe 
very words ‘‘ receive,’’ ‘‘ accept,’’ ‘‘ surrender,’’ have a pos- 
itive side; they can just as well be accompanied with that 
which constitutes effort. As a matter of fact, although, for 
the reason we have given and in accordance with the prev- 
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alent theology, the subject looks upon the sinful tendencies 
as belonging to his ego, he cannot avoid at times calling the 
upward impulses Ais, and then he expresses himself as J: 
‘* By every conscious effort of my mind and will, I surren- 
dered myself to the power of Jesus. . . .”’ 

Impulses in two directions, both equally ours, because we 
feel them both, and equally independent of will-effort, is what 
analysis brings to light concerning the réle of the will in con- 
version. 

When regeneration is obtained, the desires of the egoistic 
will fade or disappear more or less completely, and a 
set of new impulses, bringing with them new emotions and 
feelings, occupy the foreground of consciousness. Gradually 
these new-comers acquire a familiar aspect, a home-tinge that 
makes the convert speak of them as his new, in opposition to 
his old ego. 

The church denial of the ability of man to do good of him- 
self means nothing more than the recognition of the ineffica- 
ciousness of the will-effort. It is here in agreement with 
the modern psychologists who see in the sense of effort 
merely the return sensations of muscle contractions. 


The third and concluding part of the essay is to be pub- 
lished later. It is chiefly theoretical and speculative, being an 
attempt to point to the possible physiological correlates of the 
psychic facts analyzed in Part I. It includes a genetic theory 
of sin, of moral resistance, of consent, of self-surrender and 
of the faith-state, and ends with general considerations touch- 
ing the physiological forces at play in religious life, and es- 
pecially in conversion, and their bearing on some ethical and 
philosophical problems. 


I take with pleasure this opportunity of acknowledging the 
indebtedness under which I stand to President G. Stanley 
Hall for the continued help, stimulation and inspiration re- 
ceived from him during the three years I have spent as stu- 
dent at Clark University. 

I also tender my hearty thanks to Dr. E, C. Sanford forthe 
assistance he always readily granted me and for suggestions 
concerning this essay, and also to a friend who patiently as- 
sisted me in the tedious work of revising my manuscript. 
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APPENDIX. 


The concrete cases of conversion, which constitute the clearest 
—— of our observation material, were in part gathered from 

iterature, biographies, memoirs of "great revivalists and religious 
periodicals, and, in part received in answer to the questionnaire 
printed below,' or taken directly, in private interviews, from 
the mouth of the converts. In the following pages the reader will 
find a selection of typical and striking cases of sudden regenera- 
tion. During our early adolescence, circumstances, and later philo- 
sophical interest, have brought us in contact with the phase of life 
herein examined. We have frequented “ revivals,” mission meet- 
ings, Salvation Army exercises, etc., and thus have gained, in the 
atmosphere of such assemblies, a practical knowledge of the sub- 
font of our thesis, which has "been to us an invaluable guiding 


‘The questionnaire was sent to persons who were thought to have 
‘experienced religion,’ to mission leaders and pastors, and 
through them to a large class which we could not have reached 
directly. It was moreover published in The Presbyterian of Phila- 
delphia, in The Christian of London, and in The Outlook. It was to 
be expected that conversion tales would be cut more or less after 
the classical pattern furnished by such famous conversions as those 
of St. Augustine, Bunyan, and Wesley. As a matter of fact 
a small percentage of the answers received were made up of 
the phraseology current in* revivals and mission rooms, and 
smacked so strongly of religious cant, and so little of personal ex- 
perience, that they had to be rejected; most of them gave in- 
ternal evidence of earnest effort to describe accurately an ex- 
perience to which a momentous significance was assigned. 

One is at first astonished at the uniformity of the process de- 
scribed by the subjects of conversion. At a distance of more 
than a thousand years, among circumstances varying widely as to 
nationality, temperament, mental endowment, education and age, 
the main features of the phenomenon remain the same. That such 
should be the fact is but natural, if conversion is what we believe 
it to be. 

The fruitfulness of our questionnaire was considerably limited by 


IQUESTIONNAIRE FOR A STUDY OF CONVERSION. 


1. How long ago were you converted? At what age? 

2. We re you brought up by Christian parents ? What religious education did you 
receive? (Did you go to Sunday school? How long?) 

3. Describe your life, your religious condition and your moral struggles for the 
period preceding ¢ onversion. Were you at peace with yourself’ Did you endeavor 
to reform? What did youdotothatend? What measure of success attended your 
efforts? 

4. Where, on what occasion anédunder what circumstances, were you converted? 
Had you, before that moment, made up your mind that you would be converted if 
possible? Tell, in detail, what you meant then by conversion: why did you desire it; 
what did you expect of it? In what mental and in what moral disposition were you 
at the time? What was the state of your health? 

5. Relate your conversion. What were the various thoughts in your mind and the 
various feelings in your heart at the moment of conversion? What affected you 
most deeply? Were you very much moved? By what, or by whom were you mov red? 

6. Describe your feelings and your thoughts immediately afterconversion. Were 
you aware that you had experienced conversion? In what’ particulars had you be- 
come changed? What was temporary and what permanent in the results of your 
conversion?’ 

7. If you have passed through more than one similar experience, or through other 
less momentous moral crises, describe each one separately, giving date of each. 

8 Do you know of conversions, or of simple reformations, as of drunkards, having 
happened, without the infiuence of the Christian religion ? 
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the lack of confidence on the part of certain people in the 
usefulness of a applied to religious phenomena, by the 
difficulties which a person of average culture and ordinary in- 
trospective power would naturally encounter when trying to record 
his own experience, and also by the antagonism of some church 
officials, a hostility arising from the belief, still alive in some quar- 
ters, that science and religion are enemies, and also from a fas- 
tidious delicacy, offended at an invitation to pry into sacred ex- 
periences. This seemed to one of our correspondents “‘ worse than 
vivisection.” If we felt the need of defending ourselves against 
this accusation, we should point to the wonderfully acute search- 
ings of heart of so many devout Christians—St. Augustine for in- 
a public for the edification and instruction of the peo- 

e. 
6 We desire to acknowledge here our indebtedness to Mr. Chas. Cut- 
ter, leader of the Fulton Street Noonday Prayer Meeting, New York, 
for the help given us in the collection of material. It is through 
him that the questionnaire prepared by us was published in The Pres- 
byterian and in The Christian. He has communicated to us a great 
many of the most interesting answers, from which we quote in this 
essay. 


Lack of space prevents us from publishing all the conversion- 
records we should like. Several of those which follow have been 
abridged. The name of the person and the place of residence were 
given in almost every case. 


A. (Age fifty, converted at twenty-two, in {Glasgow, Scotland.] 


* * * * * 


My condition was morally miserable for about a month previous to 
conversion. I had always been a young man of prayer. I was con- 
verted at my work. At that time I was working every alternative 
week at night (papermaking), and, between 12 and 1 o’clock 
at night I was praying earnestly to God to save me for the sake of 
Jesus. Indeed I cannot tell you whether I was ‘‘in the body or out 
of the body,”’ but O! the light came,—it was almost too much for 
me. I cannot express how I felt. It was as if I had been ina dark 
dungeon and lifted into the light of the sun. I shouted andI san 
praise unto Him who loved me and washed me from my sins. 
was forced to retire into a secret place, for the tears did flow, and 
I did not wish my shopmates to see me, and yet I could not keep it 
asecret. I was constrained to tell to all around what a gracious 
Saviour [had found. At the moment of my conversion I was in 
the best of health. The only thing that troubled me was my soul. 
The joy and the peace that filled my soul at conversion was greater 
than I have felt since that period, but, thank God, there is a peace 
and a joy within my soul now that the friends of this world know 
nothing of. 

B. [Converted at twenty. A clergyman.] 

At the age oftwenty I entered a theological seminary and re- 
mained there four years. The third year I became a member of a 
conversational club, whose motto was the Hebrew for ‘“‘ We stand 
united for investigation.”’ During the course of our studies in 
rationalistic Biblical criticism, a night was devoted to the discus- 
sion on the Fourth Gospel, the author of the essay taking ground 
against the historical validity of this gospel, regarding it as a sort 
of philosophical writing on certain phases of Christian teaching. I 
remember the reader’s last sentence: ‘The Fourth Gospel is a 
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great epic.”” By this essay the flood-gates of doubt were open 
me. (See conclusion, p. 339.) 
(From a letter communicated to us by Dr. Burnham.) 


C. [The Rev. Mr. Ch. G. Finney. ] 


Up to his conversion he was a young man of very good charac- 
ter. See pp. 324 and 330. 

In the evening of the day in which his conversion took place,‘ his 
heart seemed to be liquid within him.” He wanted to pour his 
whole soul out to God’s and rushed into a back room to pray. ‘“There 
was no fire and no light in the room; nevertheless it appeared to 
me as if it were perfectly light. As I went in and shut the door 
after me, it seemed as if I met the Lord Jesus Christ face to face. 
It did not occur to me then, nor did it for some time afterwards, 
that it was wholly a mental state. On the contrary it seemed to 
me that I saw Him as I would see any other man. He said nothing, 
but looked at me in such a manner as to break me right down at 
His feet. . . . . . I wept aloud likea child, and made such 
confessions as I could with my choked utterances.’’ When he re- 
turned in the front office: ‘“‘ As I turned and was about to take a 
seat by the fire, I received a mighty baptism of the Holy Ghost. 
Without any expectation ofit. . . . . without any recollection 
that I had ever heard the thing mentioned by any person. — 
the Holy Spirit descended upon me in a manner that seemed to go 
through my body and soul. I could feel the impression, like a 
wave of electricity, going thrdugh and through me. Indeed it 
seemed to come in waves and waves of liquid love. . . . I can 
recollect distinctly that it seemed to fan me like immense wings.’’ 
During the night he awoke many times “‘on account of the great 
flow of the love of God that was in my heart. I was so filled with 
love that I could not sleep.”’ 

(From Finney’s ‘‘Memoirs,’’ New York, Barnes & Co., 1876.) 


E. [Age forty-two, converted at thirty-three. An Oxford graduate. } 


My father was a Church of England clergyman. My mother, still 
alive, never had, and has not now, a knowledge of salvation. I 
was intended from babyhood for the ministry, and had a grammar 
school and university career, graduating in arts at Oxford in 
At fifteen years of age I was a confirmed smoker, and used to get 
drunk often without the master being aware of it. At eighteen 
years of age I was sent to another school. . .. . My second 
schoo] was a change for the worse. Here, all the older boys, with 
one or two exceptions, were habitual drinkers, if not drunkards. 
Out all night by means of duplicate keys to the school doors, was a 
regular thing for weeks together, and drink, smoking, and sins of 
all kinds (except the more horribly gross ones) were the order of 
the day. We were all manly fellows, and I thank God now that I 
am spared the humiliation of looking back upon a life tainted by 
the abominations which prevailed in some of our larger public 
schools. About two and a half years of this brought me up to the 
age at which I should enter upon my university career. I went to 
Oxford and — my scholarship or exhibitionin the usual —- 
A reckless, nken and otherwise impure life passed by quickly 
enough, and I found myself a graduate, ready, as my poor father 
thought, to take orders atonce. Alas, alas! nothing was further 
from my mind than the ministry. I knew absolutely nothing of 
God. Up to thirty-three years of age my whole life was one of routine 
religion. Between the period of leaving Oxford and my conver- 
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sion, I never darkened the door of my father’s church, although I 
lived with him for eight years, making what money I wanted ae 
nalism, and os it in hi h carousal with any one who would sit 
with me and drink it away. This was a source of much trouble to my 
parents, who saw my talent and education thrown away, owing to 
my inability to settle down to steady work. But I had wn weary 
of religion as I had seen it. Eight years, between my degree at Ox- 
ford and my conversion in 1886, seems a long time now to have 
wasted in a small village with two inns only. Butit went by very 
quickly, in the way I lived. Iwas young and handsome, of tre- 
mendously powerful physique, and was a general favorite with the 

irls. This, I suppose, was a great factorin enabling me to live a 
fife so different from the one I might have lived, had I turned to 
and ~_ earnestly to work. Anyway, so I lived, and would prob- 
ably have gone on living had not God turned me around and com- 
pelled me to go another road. Sometimes drunk for a week to- 
gether, and then a terrible repentance, and nottouch a drop for a 
whole month. I never got beyond that period, except once, whenI 
joined the Good Templars, in the hope that the restraints of this body 
would keep me in check. I did very well for nearly three months 
but a Good Templar at last broke me, and we both ceased to atten 
the meetings, and were knocked off the roll. In all this period, 
that is, up to thirty-three years of age, I never had a desire to re- 
form on religious grounds, but all my pangs were due to some ter- 
rible remorse I used to feel after a heavy carousal; the remorse 
taking the shape of regret after my folly in wasting my life in such 
a way—a man of superior talents and education. I was not much 
alarmed about the future world; I did not believe it to exist, at any 
rate. This ‘‘ terrible remorse”’ turned me gray in one night, and 
whenever it came upon me I was perceptibly grayer the next 
morning. What I suffered in this way is beyondthe expression of 
words. It was hell-fire in all its most dreadful tortures. Often did 
I vow that ifI got over “this time” I would reform. Alas, in 
about three days I fully recovered, and was as happy as ever. So 
it went on for years, but, with a physique like a rhinoceros, I 
always recovered; as long as I let drink alone, no man was as capa- 
ble of enjoying life as I was. 

I was converted in my own bedroom in my father’s rectory 
house at precisely 3 o’clock in the afternoon of a hot July day 
(July 13th, 1886). I wasin perfect health, having been off from the 
drink for nearly a month. [I was in no way troubled about my soul. 
In fact, God was not in my thoughts that day. A young lady friend 
sent me acopy of Professor Drummond’s ‘‘ Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World,’”’ asking me my opinion of it as a literary work 
only. Being proud of my critical talents, and wishing to enhance 
myself in my new friend’s esteem, I took the book to my bedroom, 
for quiet, intending to give it a thorough study, and then write her 
what I thought of it. It was here that God met me face to face, 
and I shall never forget the meeting. ‘‘ He that hath the Son hath 
Life Eternal;’’ ‘*‘ He that hath not the Son hath not Life.’”? I had 
read this scores of times before. But this made all the difference: 
I was now in God’s presence, and my attention was absolutel 
“ soldered ”’ on to this verse, and I was not allowed to proceed wi 
the book till I had — considered what these words really meant 
and what they involved. Only then was I allowed to proceed, feel- 


ing all the while that there was another being in my bedroom 
though not seen by me. The stillness was very and 
felt supremely happy. It was most unquestionably shown me, in 
one second of time, that I had never touched the Eternal, that is, 
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God; and that if I died then, I must inevitably be lost. I was un- 
done. I knew it as well as I now know I am saved. The Holy 
Spirit of God showed it me in most ineffable love; there was posi- 
tively no terror in it; I felt God’s love so powerfully upon me that 
only a mighty sorrow crept over me that I had lost all through 
my own folly, and what wasI todo? WhatcouldI do? I did not 
repent even; God never asked me to repent. AllI felt was, ‘I am 
undone,”’ and God cannot help it, although He loves me. No fault 
on the part of the Almighty. All the time I was supremely happy; 
I felt like a little child before his father. I had done wrong, Bui 
my Father did not scold me, but loved me most wondrously. Still, 
my doom was sealed. I was lost to a certainty, and being naturally 
of a brave disposition I did not quail under it, but deep sorrow for 
the past, mixed with regret for what I had lost, took hold upon me, 
and my soul thrilled within me to think it was all over. Then there 
crept in upon me so gently, so lovingly, so unmistakably, a way of 
escape, and what was it after all? The old, old story over again, 
told in the simplest way, ‘‘ There is no name under heaven whereby 
ye can be saved except that of the Lord Jesus Christ.’”? No 
words were spoken to me; my soulseemed to see my Saviour in the 
spirit, and from that hour to this, nearly nine years now, there has 
never been in my life one doubt that the Lord Jesus Christ and God 
the Father both worked upon me that afternoon in July, both differ- 
ently and both in the most perfect love conceivable, and I rejoiced 
there and then in a conversion so astounding that the whole vil- 
lage heard of it in less than twenty-four hours. 

After passing through the scene with God in my bedroom, I went 
to the rooms downstairs to relate what I had experienced to any- 
one who would listen. All saw I was a wonderfully changed man, 
very subdued and quiet, but out of a family of six grown-up sis- 


ters,a brother, a father, and a mother,—only — a widowed sister, 


two years older than myself, really understood what had taken 
place, and she was rejoiced beyond measure, and said that I had 
received a glorious conversion, and that she always knew that I 
would be saved at last, although it looked so bad against me. But 
a time of trouble was yet to come. The day after my conversion I 
went into the hay field to lend a hand with the harvest, and not 
having made any promise to God to abstain from drink in modera- 
tion only, I took too much and came home drunk. My poor sister was 
heart-broken; and I felt ashamed of myself and got to my bedroom 
at once,where she followed me, weeping copiously. She said I had 
been converted and fallen away instantly. But although I was 
quite full of drink (not muddled, however), I knew that God’s work 
begun in me was not going to be wasted. It was no good to pray 
in that state,—I had not prayed for twenty years,—and, wishing my 
sister good night, I said with the utmost simplicity, ‘‘ You don’t 
know all that has occurred to me; it is all right, and although I am 
drunk now, I love my Saviour with a love I cannot express to 
you.” And so she left me for the night, somewhat more reconciled. 
Next morning I was very low indeed; still I felt that God was not 
going to lift me up like that and then let me fallinto lower depths 
at once. About mid-day I made on my knees the first prayer before 
God for twenty years. I did not ask to be forgiven; I felt that was 
no good, for I would be sure to fall again. Well, what didI do? I 
committed myself to Him in the profoundest belief that my indi- 
viduality was going to be destroyed, that He would take all from 
me, and I was willing. In such a surrender lies the secret of a 
holy life. From that hour drink has had no terrors for me; I never 
touch it, never wantit. The same thing occurred with my pipe: 
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after being a regular smoker from my twelfth year the desire for it 
went at once, and has neverreturned. So with every known sin, 
the deliverance in each case being permanent and complete. I 
have had no temptations since conversion, God seemingly having 
shut out Satan from that course with me, but he gets a free handin 
another way, but never on sins of the flesh. Since I gave up to 
God all ownership in my own life, He has guided me in a thousand 
ways, and has opened my path for mein a way almost incredible 
to those who do not enjoy the blessing of a truly surrendered life. 
P. a at one sitting, and not meant for publication as it 
stands. 
auat writer of this letter is now married and has four chil- 
n.] 


F. [Age twenty-one, converted at sixteen. Brought up in a 
Christian home. Attended the Wesleyan Sunday school from the 
age of four to fourteen. ] 

At the age of fourteen I thought that if I went to a place of wor- 
ship once every Sunday, that would be all the religion I required. 
i Was I at peace with myself?’’ Far from it. There were times 
when I felt most miserable. I felt my moral nature sinking while 
I was trying hard to find something higher. I endeavored to re- 
form, but my moral surroundings were too strong for me; so my 
efforts were all unsuccessful. 

On the night of February 23d something tempted me to go to 
the Wesleyan Chapel of my childhood days. Rev. A. Wood was 

reaching from Luke x: 5-42. The words came home to me. I 

elt that there was something else needed in my life; the sermon 
had made me feel miserable. In this state I remained for fifteen 
hours. For five months previous to this I had felt that I would like 
to be converted; but the moral forces of my workshop (which was 
in a piano forte factory) seemed too strong for me. y moral dis- 
position was somewhat crushed by the sense of my sins. My men- 
tal condition, like my health, was good. On February 24th between 
lliandi2 A. M., I could bear the weight of my sins no longer. 

I thought if ever I am to be converted, why not now? So 

locking the door of my workshop I fell on my Knees and prayed 

in the language of hymn 327 in ‘ Sacred Songs and Solos.” And im- 

mediately a voice seemed to say to me, ‘‘ Thy sins which are many, 

are all forgiven thee.’’ At this moment I was filled with wonder. 

Arising from my knees I knew that I was converted. I was affected 

most by my sins and my Saviour’s great love, but I do not remember 

that I shed a tear. 

Immediately after conversion I felt somewhat like a stran- 

r in a strange country; everything seemed new tome. Yes, 
Vinow for a certainty that I was born again. My whole life was 
altered. And I saw vig peg Meee a different aspect from what 
I had done before. As far as I know, everything that was good and 
true became permanent. .... . 


G. [Age forty, converted twenty months ago. Superintendent of 

mission. } 

Until the age of twenty-one he lived in a Christian home. He 
took his first glass of whiskey at that age, and gradually became a 
drunkard. Three years ago, after the ruin, through dissipation, of 
his business establishment, he went to Canada, where no one knew 
his antecedents, with the intention of beginning life anew. But 
soon he fell a prey to his old enemy. He had signed enough absti- 
nence pledges to ‘‘ cover the wall of a room;’’ they were never 
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ae more than a month, generally only a few days, and sometimes 
but a few hours, in spite of hard struggles to be true to his promise. 
In Montreal he lost a very good position ($70 a fortnight), and was 
thrown into prison for disorderly conduct. Disgusted and tired of 
life, he left Canada to goto W. Herehe arrived intoxicated. He 
secured a —— but was soon dismissed for drunkenness, and 
then found himself once more.without money, without friend and 
without home. Gladly would he have welcomed death. As he was 
in this wretched situation,a lady showed him sympathy and invited 
him to a mission. Her kindness made him look within. For years 
no one had ever cared about him; this unwonted kindly interest 
went to his heart. At the meeting a pressing invitation was given 
to all persons present to give themselves to the Lord Jesus Christ 
with the assurance that He would save them. A bed was given 
him in the mission house. While his room-mate lay drunk, he sat 
up, or paced the room all night longin a sullen, despairing mood. 
Some one had lent him a Bible; he tried to read it, but his thoughts 
were too disturbing. That which he had heard in the meeting had 
brought to his mind recollections of youth, the thought of the 
young wife he had left in England, of his family, ete. e realized 
that there was no hope, that if he died then he would go to hell. He 
prayed asking God to take him as he was; saying that if He was 
willing to save him, he would let Him. ‘I said, here I am.” At 
about 6 A. M. he felt that God had _——- him. The anguish 
of the night had passed, and he found himself calm and peaceful. 


That very morning he told a companion that he was converted, 
that he had given his heart to God. Terrible were the temptations 
that day as he passed before the saloon doors; but he was kept. 
They recurred day after day for more than a week. The lady’s 


continued sympathy was a great comfort to him. 

Three months after his conversion he opened a mission, which 
progressed rapidly, and is now doing very good work among 
drunkards and other outcasts. 

(Written from detailed notes taken while he was relating his con- 
version to me.) 

H. [Age thirty-five, converted five years ago. Hotel waiter. Pub- 
lic school education. } 

Until the age of fifteen he lived among religious people. Subse- 
quently he left home, fell into bad company and became a drunkard. 
He abandons his wife, sleeps in the open air and becomes a tramp. 
In that condition he feels very —o and a He is without 
friends. He has remorse at the thought of his mother, who 
grieves for him. 

On the 28th of November, 1889, while he was seated in Central 
Park, N. Y., a young man entered into conversation with him, and 
invited him to go in his company to a religious meeting. The kind- 
ness of the stranger moved him deeply; he did not understand wh 
a well-dressed stranger should care for him and be willing to w: 
with a raggedly clad fellow like himself. At the meeting he heard 
the testimonies of those who had also been wretched castaways 
and who were now happy disciples of Christ. But the beautiful 
things he heard could hardly be for him; he was surely lost. After 
the meeting the stranger knelt with him, and they prayed together 
and wept like children. He promised God that he would serve 
Him; and gave himself to Him body and soul. Peace came to his 
soul as he was praying in that spirit, and he felt himself pardoned 
of all his sins. He declared then publicly that from that moment 
he would begin a new life. He felt God in his heart; he knew that 
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he was regenerated, and although he did not know where to find 
shelter for the night, he felt assured that God would always help 
him. He went to his wife and told her of his conversion. e new 
light on his face convinced her that a great change had taken place 
in him, and they began life anew together. 

(Communicated by a friend who obtained this story from the 
person himself. ) 


I. [Age fifty-four, converted at forty-five. ] 

My Christian mother died when I was seven. My father was a 
drinking man, and nominally a Methodist. Up to the age of twelve 
I had but very little religious or any other kind of education. It 
was a life of neglect and often hunger and misery. At the age of 
twelve I was adopted by my godfather, .. . . and had the 
blessing of a Christian home. I became a member of the Sunday 
school of Saint Paul’s Church,N. Y. . . . . . In courseoftime 
I was confirmed and became a member of the church. I was active 
in all the externals of church life and work, became Sabbath school 
teacher, member of the Young Men’s Association, etc. From 1853 
to 1860 I was clerk in my uncle’s office. He was a magistrate and 
had a legal practice. 

I got into society at nineteen and was fascinated with dancing 
wt billiards, etc. I commenced smoking at nineteen and 

rinking at twenty-one; then followed theatre, gambling, licen- 
tiousness and deeper forms of sin. I was leading a dual life, de- 
ceiving my uncle and aunt, maintaining an outside semblance of 
morality, attending church, etc., but living a lie before God. For 
I had no religion. I had been a respectable and moral church mem- 
ber, but there had been no new birth. . .. . . I plunged 
deeper into drink and dissipation of all forms, until the risk of dis- 
covery by my friends in my home became so imminent and I was 
so utterly reckless that I ran away from home in 1863 to enter the 
army. I served to the end of the war and came out of it hardened, 
callous and indifferent. Drink, profanity, cards and sinful amuse- 
ments of the viler kind occupied my life until 1869. There was no 
peace. There was a reckless defiance of any religious suggestion, a 
willful pleasure in sinful enjoyments, resistance to the voice of the 
Spirit, a mental and physical effort to shut God out of my life. In 
1869 I tried to reform and joined the ‘“‘Church of the Stranger.” 
For about three years I maintained a fairly moral condition by con- 
stant struggles and self-efforts. I was regular in the perfunctory 
duties of church membership, and active in various forms of be- 
nevolent work in that church andinthe Y. M. C. A., as Sunday 
school teacher, etc. There was not then, and I knew it, any real 
inner life, no spiritual joy, no love to the Master: it was a painful 
forcing to religious duty, and not a spontaneous following of the 
divine Voice and impulse. The end was a failure. . . . The house 
had been swept and garnished and made ready for the seventy 
devils that took possession. 

From 1872 until 1886, with some intermission, I continued the life 
of slavery to drink and all the grosser sins that go with it. For a 
short period before and after my marriage in 1878, I reformed from 
drinking, but there was no religious experience attending it. I did 
try at intervals to stop drink by self-resolutions, promises, pledges, 
only to fall back weaker and deeper down than before. . .. . 
I at last abandoned all efforts and let the tide rush as it would, in- 
different to everything human or divine, and often tempted to 
suicide. How lI bless God for saving me! Oh, what love, what 
wondrous love that saved such a sinner asI was! 
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When I got utterly hopeless, helpless, in the darkest despair. 

whenI felt the slavery of sin, . - its physical an 
spiritual consequences, when I knew and realized that" pom utterly 
ona forever lost, so that I dared not even pray, and yet there was 
just the shadow ofa wish, the faintest suggestion of a desire to be 
free, then God raised up a human instrument. My employer put 
me in the ‘Christian Home for Intemperate Men.” I went there will- 
7 ly, gladly; I would have gone anywhere to get away from the 
that was eating away my body and soul. I had not had any 
special thought of seeking help by the gospel until I went there. I 
rst realized something of 7 when I was told that the grace of 
God alone could save me. ad of course a theoretical knowledge 
of the plan of salvation, but my heart was dead to any special de- 
sire for righteousness for Christ’s sake. I wanted to escape from 
the evil effects of my sins in my physical life, but I do not specially 
recollect any desire to seek deliverance from all my sinful nature. 
Conversion had no special meaning to me. I entered the home 
hoping that [I would escape from drink, recover good health and 
get back to my family. I spent two weeks inthe home, from the 24th 
of May to the 7th of June, under the quieting influences of religious 
meetings and bodily and "mental rest. . . I did not make 
any special effort towards conversion; I could not understand just 
what faith meant. YetI — the prayer meetings, read the 
Bible, sung the hymns, prayed morning and night; but there was 
no special sense of relief, or joy or peace. Conscience was blunt 
in a great measure. In the hour spent with Manager C. A. Bunt- 
ing, in his study, with the Bible before him, in the afternoon of 
June 7th, 1886, I realized that I needed a power from outside of 
myself, a power that could save. He offered me Christ’s, and read 
John iii: *. ‘**Come unto me all ye that labor, etc.,’’ and other 
passages. andlalso. By every conscious effort of my 
mind and will, I surrendered myself to the power of Jesus, taking 
Him as my Saviour, trusting His word, and committing myself as 
fully as it was possible by my volition, to Him. I fully realized that 
I had no other source of hope for salvation except Him. Yet I be- 
lieve that the thought was more to escape from the bondage of the 
appetite for drink than from the whole sinful man. I know that 
my heart was at rest, and I experienced a feeling of safety and relief 
when I voluntarily made what I called “a full plunge,’”’ and com- 
pletely surrendered to God’s Grace. I think, however, that I 
thought more about myself and my deliverance than about God or 
His love. There was no convulsion of feeling, no tears, no bitter 
agony. It was asi a quiet act of surrender, followed by a con- 
sciousness of rest and peace, and a willingness to do and to be just 
what God would have me. Mr. Bunting questioned me as to my 
belief, and my answer was that I trusted all God’s Word said. He 
claimed salvation for me and told me that I had received it. I sim- 
ply believed it. The thing I do know is, that so far as the appetite 
or liquor, tobacco and other forms of vicious indulgence is con- 
cerned, it was taken completely away, and has never returned to 
this moment, not even a suggestion or longing in the slightest de- 

gree. ‘Old ‘things passed away, and all things became new.”’ 

There was a gladness at the sense of release from bondage, and a 
knowledge of a forgiveness of sin and of salvation. The condition 
of i thought, body and soul may be described in one word— 
. I know also that there came into my heart an 


tones desire for righteousness. I gradually became conscious of 
the inward Voice, warning, teaching, guiding, making conscience 
quick and tender. 
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One of the first experiences I had was within a year of my ac- 
ones of Jesus as my Saviour. At a meeting I offered myself 
voluntarily for service to God. Quicker than thought the spirit 
admonished me that I had wronged a man, and I must confess and 
right that wrong. I had an awful struggle with myself for a year. 
Every time I prayed, this thing would come up. I debated with 
myself and with the Lord and tried to convince myself that I need 
not do this. I saw no way out of it, nor how to make right the wrong, 
as I was strapped with debts, and prospects were very gloomy. 
i+. God at last gave me the grace and courage to overcome 
my pride and write to this man, one who had greatly helped me in 
former years. I found a deeper peace and a greater gladness than 
I ever had before. It confirmed my faith in the reality of God’s 
Word, Christ’s work and my own conversion. 

Moreover the Lord has abundantly fulfilled His promises in giv- 
ing me wondrous prosperity and success, and enabling me to re- 
store what I had wronged. 

I have learned to look to Jesus as my righteousness and sancti- 
fication. He delivers me from self-effort, struggle, unrest and 
self-condemnation; it is simply a life of growth by constant 
trust. 


K. (Age seventy-three, converted at sixty-four. ] 

I attended Sunday school irregularly. My heart went out to the 
pleasures of this world, as far back as I can remember. The deeper 
I drank of the sinful pleasures the more I loved them. I com- 
menced drinking and smoking at about sixteen years of age. Later, 
when my appetite got such a strong hold upon me, I endeavored to 
reform in my own strength, but I always found it a miserable 


failure, and then, how I would regret that I had fallen into those 
sinful habits. Then I would sink back into despair, deeper and 
deeper. I often wished I had never been born. 

I got under conviction the first time I saw the Salvation Army 
ona march. I was playing pool. I went to the door with the rest 
of the men to see the Salvation Army. God sent an arrow of con- 
viction to my soul, and for the first time I saw it as God sees it; O, 
how vile and black my heart looked! I thought that I would give the 
whole world to become as good as those Salvation Army people. I 
began attending their meetings in the opera house. The oftener I 
went the more miserable I became; but I could not stay away— 
there seemed to be some unseen power that forced me to go, and so 
I went until I could endure it no longer. The night I went to the 
altar it seemed to me that it was a last chance for me. I went to 
the altar to give my heart to God, not a part, but every idol, my 
time, my talents and all. I made a full surrender of everything, 
and God for Christ’s sake set my captive soul free. The chains of 
hell were snapped, and I was a free manin Christ Jesus. My pen 
fails me to describe the joy that thrilled my soul as I received the 
witness of the pardon of my sins. The world and all its charms, 
which I loved so dearly a few moments before, had vanished, and 
nothing but perfect love filled my soul to overflowing. I looked at 
myself in astonishment and wonder; my heart a little while before 
I gave it to God was full of wicked thoughts,—murder, hatred, de- 
ceitfulness and pride,—and now all these things were cast out and 
nothing but profound love had taken their place; how can a child of 
God describe these feelings! I can truly say “the love of God 
passes all understanding.”’ Praise God! 

At the time of my conversion my health was not first class. I 
had lived in dissipation for over forty years. 
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L. (Age fifty-four, converted at forty-four. Superintendent of a 

Rescue Mission. ] 

My | pee ego were not professing Christians. I went to Sunday 
school only asI took the notion, and that was very little. 

When I was nearly eighteen years of age I went into the army. 
There learned not only to drink, but all the mean and sinful things 
that follow in its train. When I came out of the service I followed 
the life of a sailor, and later that of a bar-tender. My life was one 
continual round of dissipation. I had no desire for anything good, 
only, at times, there would come a longing in my heart for some- 
thing better. Butit was soon over, and I would if possible go 
deeper into sin. This continued for about twenty-six years, or 
until I was forty-four years of age, when one day a lady came into 
the place where I was selling liquor and asked for the privilege of 
distributing tracts. I entered into conversation with her and be- 
came interested to such an extent that I called on her. The result 
was that I became sick of the business I was in, and gave it up. 
But I did not have any desire to become a Christian at that time. 
I still continued in sin until I felt that I would die if I kept onin the 
same way. I did not realize that I was a sinner, only that I was a 
drunkard. And I think my prayer was, ‘‘ Oh Lord, take away this 
appetite, I cannot do it myself.”’ It had been a long time since I 
had had a good night’s sleep; but that night Islept well without any 
stimulant. And I praise the dear Father that I have had no desire 
to use them since. Ten days ater I gave myself wholly to God as 
farasIiknew. But with me it has been a growthin grace. I was 
very ignorant, knew nothing of God’s Word, but He has led me on, 
and to-day I have an assurance in my heart that I am saved by the 
- blood and kept by the dear Saviour. 

do not know whether I have made myself explicit, but one 
thing I want to say: I believe that God took away the appetite for 
drink that — when I asked Him; but I also believe that I was 
not converted until some days after. I never have had that ecstasy 
which some profess, but I have always had an assurance that I was 
saved since I gave myself wholly to Him. 


M. [Age thirty-three, converted at twenty-seven. A professional 
base ball player. ] 

Parents were not Christians. I received very little Christian 
education. I was an only child of parents in nice circumstances 
and received a very good education. Iwas petted by my 
parents. At the age of fifteen a religious wave swept over 
the land. I rose for prayer at a meeting and soon began to 
lead a different life, but did not continue over one year. 
At the age of eighteen I left my home and soon began to k 
hard. Some years after, I married, but continued to drink and 
blaspheme, and go to houses of ill-fame as before. I sought for 
peace and satisfaction in almost every kind of worldly pleasure, but 
could not findit. I traveled as a professional base ball player 
made a great deal of money, spentit, and deprived my wife an 
two boys God had given me. Soon after my marriage I became an 
infidel; many of my relatives are such. As I saw myself drifting 
down, and friends who at one time would have gladly recog- 
nized and courted my company shunned me, I sometimes was al- 
most at the point of‘asking God to forgive me and make me a bet- 
ter man. I often tried to reformin my own strength; but at each 
attempt I found I had less and less strength. signed pledges, 
made promises, and broke them as fast asI made them, until my 
health was impaired, my intellect affected. I became a wreck, 
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separated from wife and children. Poverty stared me in the face 
almost always; sometimes I would sell a chair or a bit of jewelry to 
keep the wolf from the door. For some time I was in the drink 
business with my father. Onan average I drank forty drinks of 
whiskey a day, and I cannot tell how much beer, but it would not 
make me drunk. I left that business and came to Passaic, where 
my wife and children joined me. There I went in ‘‘ good og | 
society ’’—business and sporting men. My wife by this time ha 

learned to take a glass, and my little children loved it. I sent them 
daily to the saloon to buy it. I grew more and more morose and 
gloomy at home;curses and kicks for the little ones were a daily oc- 
currence. Friday, Saturday and Sunday of the first week of October, 
1888, I drank very hard and was very cross to my wife and chil- 
dren,but on the Sunday evening as I came home, I felt rather sorry 
I had been so bad, and told my wife: “If you would like to go 
home to Trenton onia visit, you can go.’’ She went on the following 
Monday morning. I slept at home. I had drunk nothing that 
morning. At night I thought I would not go out, and so remained 
in my house without drinking. Neither did I drink on Tuesday nor 
Wednesday. I spent the evening at home. My mind was quiet, 
and my health at the time very fair, having been without drink for 
three days and nights. Wednesday I went to bed early; I felt 
rather lonely on account of the absence of my wife and chil- 
dren. The house was very quiet. I had not been in bed twenty 
minutes before I became pegs conscious of God on my right 
hand; and all at once I felt the bed dropping, or it seemed so to 
me; it was just the sensation a person experiences on going down 
stairs. It seemed as if each — took me farther and farther away 
from God, and nearer to hell. God spoke to me. (You must re- 


member that I was at this time in open ore pen CR had not been 


in church for ten years, and, for years, I had not had any Bible in 
the house. I could not quote a verse of the Bible, except, perhaps 
“ Jesus wept.’”?) This night God spoke so distinctly that it seeme 
I heard His voice. He said to me, ‘‘ Thus far shalt thou go and no 
further. You have despised Me and My Son. You have gone into 
the ways of sin and death. Now you are guilty and condemned.”’ 
And as I lay on my back on the bed, it seemed as if every sin I had 
committed came before me. God spoke again as at first and added: 
“Tf you will turn to Me now, I will] forgive you.” I had not prayed 
since I was a boy, except to say sometimes,‘‘God help me.”’ I did 
not know what conversion meant, and never intended or expected 
to be a Christian. God said,‘‘ Get out of your bed, kneel down and 
pray to Me”’; but just at that moment it seemed as if the devil was 
a I felt I could touch him. He said, ‘‘ Don’t _ do it, you 
on’t believe in God or His Son. Religion is only fit for a lot of 
weak-minded women and children, but not for a man like you; be- 
sides think of what every one will say.”” But God spoke again and 
said, ‘‘ Now is the time; if ey will come to Me, I will forgive and 
save you from going to hell.’”’ All the time the bed seemed to be 
on its way down tothe pit. I thought, ‘Well, now it is just below;”’ 
Iseemed almost to hear the devils shrieking; the very breath of the 
pit seemed to be around me, but my mind was perfectly clear. God 
said, ‘‘Get out of bed, kneel down and pray.”” I did not know how 
to pray, but wanted to. And the devil spoke so clearly that it 
seemed I could hear him a long way off: “‘ Well, if you want to do 
right, go ahead, that is all righ , but do it in a manly way; give up 
g and ——— but don’t ask God to help and save you; 
ou are so bad, He will not help you.”’” O, whata liar he is! But 
he good loving Father seemed to continue to wait at my bedside; 
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and, I don’t know at what time of night, I finally got out of bed and 
fell on my knees, feeling that God was 4 with me. I just said, 
“*O God, won’t you have mercy on me?’ enI got up and went 
to bed, and fell “ym When I woke up the next morning I had 
forgotten all that had happened during the night. As Iwas cross- 
ing the street to go and get my breakfast, a voice said to me, 
“Don’t you remember what happened last night? You had better 
ask Me to help you out to-day.”’ So I said, ‘ Lord, i keep me 
— drinking and swearing to-day, will You?” and I went to my 
work. 

As I got out of bed the night before and knelt down, a vision came 
to me: a number of stairs looking somewhat like a pyramid, and be- 
tween each stair there was a passage of Scripture, such as “All have 
sinned and come short of the glory of God’”’—* Him that cometh to 
Me I will in no wise cast out,” and many others,until it seemed as if 
the stairs,with Bible promises, reached from earth to heaven,and at 
the top I saw the blessed place, and God Himself sitting there. O, 
how miserable I felt. This vision continued with me until the fol- 
lowing Monday night; during that time, day and night, I saw my- 
self a poor, wretched, hell-deserving sinner; for I had defied the 
—- God to His face. It seemed as if every sin I had ever com- 
mitted was constantly before me. That Monday night, as I was on 
my knees, all alone in the house, there seemed to flash instantly a 
light surpassing the light of the brightest sun. I was conscious of 


the presence of Him whom [I had.insulted, rejected and crucified. 
My whole being seemed to melt, and I heard Him speak words that 
at that time I did not know werein the Bible. He said,‘‘ Son,thy sins 
which are many are all forgiven thee.’”’ It seemed as if I saw Him; 
I felt the joys of the ransomed in the beautiful City of God. It 


seemed as if Jesus Himself had come into my body and took full 
possession of me. I did not know, though, that I was saved, as we 
call it now; but I knew God had had mercy on me. I felt, and 
knew, I was a different man. It seemed as if the birds sang sweeter, 
the sky looked bluer. Everything about me praised God, and a 
sweet sense of His presence was with me. I had such a horror of 
the old life that it seemed I must obey God in everything. : 
I have never gone back to old ways and habits; I have been kept 
by the power of God alone. To Him be all the glory. 

{ He began then to warn his associates, and to speak to them of 
the love of Jesus. ] 

Some ten or twelve months after, my wife, a Roman Catholic,was 
converted, and our home changed from hell to heaven. 

In our work here we have some cases of drunkards converted 
without the influence of the Christian religion, directly awakened 
by the Spirit of God. 

O. [Age forty-four, converted in 1883. A business man. ] 

Born of Christian parents belonging to the Lutheran church. At 
the age of sixteen he passed through a “religious experience.”’ 
At about eighteen became a commercial traveler and fell away 
from his former good conduct. He began to drink, and from time 
to time would get drunk. Many times he made pledges to abstain 
from alcoholic beverages, but broke them after a few days or, at 
most, two weeks of abstinence. For fourteen years he went on that 
way, though never falling to the rank of the habitual drunkard. 
He was not happy; his conscience reproached him with the slavery 
under which he had sunk. Often he formed resolutions to over- 
come this humiliating and degrading habit, and every time passion 
had the best of his determination. 
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One Sunday, in Louisville, havin comeeee, he remained until 
1 A.M., drinking and singing. When left alone he lay on his bed 
full of shame at the thought that he had once more degraded him- 
self. During the evening they had sung some hymns; now they 
came back with a crowd of memories of home. He was deeply 
stirred and promised God that he would never touch another glass 
of liquor. at distinguished this crisis from the former was the 

rofound conviction of his powerlessness. Until then he had never 
ost confidence in his ability to overcome his passion; this time he 
felt that he “‘ could not break it off.”” He had no thought of Christ, 
or of any Christian doctrine. He felt utterly defeated and threw 
himself on the mercy of God for deliverance, ready to do whatever 
He should command. 

On Monday he had no desire to drink, and since that night no 
liquor has ever entered his mouth. Since that day he has not had 
to surmount strong temptations. 

The following year he joined a temperance association, and later 
became president of a large ‘‘ reform club.”’ 

{ Written from detailed notes taken while the person was giving 
me an account of his conversion. I have kept his own expres- 
sions as far as possible. ] 


P. [Converted at seventeen. A New York merchant. } 


He was from his youth surrounded by Christian influences and 
maintained a pure life. 

‘‘ When I was seventeen [in 1886] the evangelist, D. L. Moody, 
was holding a series of meetings in Brooklyn. A friend of mine, 
member of the Y. M.C. A.,told me of the work he was doing in con- 
nection with these meetings [visiting, distributing cards, and the 
like}. I became interested and wanted to and see. During the 
week preceding the meeting in which I was converted, I had 
premonition that a great change wascoming. I had a very clear 
and vivid idea of sin. Many times I tossedin bed and kept awake, 
afraid of the judgment. I knew I would be lost. The strongest in- 
fluence that drove me to give myself to God was the thought of the 
judgment itself, not the fear of punishment. I felt that I had no 
answer ready; my mind did not go further. For about a year 
before conversion I had been disturbed in mind and desired to be 
converted. During the week I speak of, I felt hopeful,while before 
I thought there was no hope of my being converted. I could not 
account for that hope. I began to feel more at peace. I think 
that this was due to somebody whe, as I learned afterwards, was at 
the time praying for me. At the the text was, ‘Is the 
young man Absalom safe?’ It seemed to fit my case. It became 
clear to me during the meeting that all hope was gone; the thought 
uppermost in my mind then was that I could never get salvation.’ ”’ 
{ See continuation, pp. 334 and 335.] 

“Since that day I never leta night pass without squaring ac- 
counts with the Lord.” 

{ Taken down as near as possible as verbally given me by the 
person himself. 


. {8. H. Hadley, superintendent of the old Jerry McAuley Water 

Street Mission, New York. ] 

gave up my studies, took a traveling posi- 
tion, became a professional gambler, and for fifteen years rarely 
went to bed sober.”’ He finally lost his position. ‘‘One Tuesday 
evening, on the 18th of April, 1882, Isat ina saloon in Harlem, a 
homeless, friendless, dying drunkard. I had pawned or sold every- 
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thing that would bringadrink. . . . I had not eaten for days, 
and for four nights preceding I had suffered with delirium tremens. 
As I sat there thinking, I seemed to feel some at and mighty 

resence. I did not know then what it was. I did learn afterwards 

hat it was Jesus, the sinner’s Friend. I walked up to the bar and 
pounded it with my fist until I made the glasses rattle. I said I 
would never take another drink if I died in the street. . . . Some- 
thing said, ‘ If you want to keep that promise go and have yourself 
locked up.’ I went to the nearest station house and had myself locked 
up.” In his cell he felt the impulse to —~ and prayed. The fol- 
lowing day he went to the home of his brother, and in the evening 
attended a meeting at the Jerry McAuley Mission. [ For the con- 
clusion see pp. 331 and 332. ] 


The conversion of President Jonathan Edwards, of the Rev. John 
H. Livingston and of Mrs. Eleanor Emerson have been published 
by the American Tract Society. 

For John B. Gough’s case, see his ‘‘Autobiograpy.”’ 

For Colonel James Gardiner’s conversion, see his ‘‘Biography”’ by 
P. Doddridge, D. D. 

For that of the Rev. Mr. Jeremiah Hallock and of the Rev. Mr. 
A. Nettleton, D. D., see their respective Memoirs. 

For that of the Rev. J. O. Peck (case D.), see quarter centennial 
sermon, delivered by him in Brooklyn, October 2ist, 1883. 
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COLOR-SATURATION AND ITS QUANTITATIVE RE- 
LATIONS. 


By A. KIRSCHMANN. 


Without considering their dependence on time and space, 
our sensations of sight are variable in three directions: 

I. In the strength of the sensation as light, that is, in 
brightness or light-intensity. 

Il. In the quality of sensation, that is, in its color or color- 
tone. 

Ill. In the strength in which the special color-tone is 
perceived independently of its light-intensity, that is, in its 
color-saturation. 

The first two of these variables are commonly under- 
stood and evident. The third is not generally recognized, 
and the necessity of its introduction is disputed. It requires, 
therefore, a further explanation. 

Tf all qualities of light were coérdinate, there would be no 
necessity for introducing a third variable, but since one of 
the qualities, that of the uncolored (so-called white) light, 
plays an exceptional role, we are not able to represent all 
possible light-sensations by a two-dimensional system or by 
an expression with two variables. All those qualities com- 
monly known as colors or color-tones form a closed manifold- 
ness, in which there is a gradual transition from any particu- 
lar color to any other. All qualities in this manifoldness are 
codrdinate, and every one can be regarded as a transition 
between its neighbors ; e. g., the different tones of green form 
the transition between yellow and blue, as blue is the transi- 
tion between green and violet, and so with all colors. The 
transitions are integral parts of the whole manifoldness, and 
together constitute it. 

All these qualities are variable in intensity. If we repre- 
sent the manifoldness of color-tones by a straight or curved 
line of any form and length, we must represent the system of 
all possible degrees of intensity of these various light quali- 
ties by a plane or curved surface. This state of affairs is not 
changed even if we regard uncolored light as a codrdinate 
quality and give it and its degrees of intensity a place with 
the others on that surface. But it will be easily seen that 
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thereby the transitions between uncolored light and the 
various colors are not included ; for between uncolored light 
and every color-tone there are transitional qualities, which 
are neither colorless nor one of the color-tones of the above 
mentioned manifoldness. In order to give all transitions of 
this kind a place on the two-dimensional representation, we 
should have to interpose uncolored light between every two 
neighboring color-tones, which would contradict the condi- 
tions upon which this surface was constructed. 

Hence, if we are to represent by a space construction all 
possible color-sensations, including these transitions between 
colorless light and the various colors, we must make use of 
the third dimension, or, in other words, we must introduce 
the third variable. This third variable of light-sensation, 
according to which there is an infinite or at least a great 
number of transitions between any color-tone and colorless 
light, constitutes what we call, after Wundt,‘‘ the saturation of 
light sensation.’’ Three-dimensional constructions which take 
into account this third variable are the Color-pyramid, 
first commended by Lambert ;! the Double-pyramid and the 
Color-sphere, both devised by Runge ;* and the Color-cone or 
Double-cone described by Wundt.* 

In passing we may be allowed to interpolate some remarks 
on the physical theory of colors and a suggestion concerning 
a correction of the color-cone. 

1. It is said that the color which forms the transition be- 
tween red and violet, purple, is not a simple color, buta mix- 
ture of the two ends of the spectrum. On the contrary we 
hold that purple is not only as a sensation just as simple as 
any other color-tone, but that it even has the same right as 
other colors to be called a constituent part of the white 
light. We are guided in these assumptions by the following 
reasons: 

In a ray of white light all wave-lengths are in the same 
space ; every one codperates at every point of the ray with 
every other, especially with those which are, as regards 
. wave-length and vibration-number, its nearest neighbors. In 
a linear spectrum the wave-lengths of the extremes are de- 
prived of their right to act together. The ends of the spectrum 
therefore stand under changed conditions. It is true this 
will have no influence if the color is really a function of the 


‘Beschreibung einer mit Calan’schen Wachse gemalten Far- 
Berlin, 1872. 

*Die Farbenkugel oder Construction des Verhiltnisses aller 
Mischungen der Farben zu einander, Hamburg, 1810. 

> Wundt, Vorl. iib. Menschen- and Thierseele, p. 114. Phys. Psy- 
chologie, 4th ed., I Band, p. 503. 
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wave-length, which nearly everybody to-day takes for 
granted, but which nevertheless is wrong, or at least uncer- 
tain. Itis claimed that light of one certain wave-length 
causes the impression of red, another wave-length that of 
green, etc.; but we have that only from hypothesis, for 
nobody has ever seen light of one wave-length. 

Helmholtz, to whom we are so greatly indebted for his 
works on optics, has pointed out that the purity of a 
spectrum stands in reciprocal relafions to the width of the 
slit of the spectroscope, but he did not draw the proper 
inferences from this proposition, for he does not object to 
neglecting the width of the slit as something extremely small. 
It is true the width of the slit of a spectroscope or the dis- 
tance between the lines of a grating can be reduced to a 
small fraction of a millimeter, and it is then indeed very 
small compared with the objects surrounding us; but it rep- 
resents still a space of considerable extension compared with 
wave-lengths and vibration-numbers. Suppose we have 
obtained a spectrum of one meter in length by means of a slit 
one hundredth of a millimeter wide. Then we shall have at 
any point of the spectrum not one wave-length only, but a 
superposition of many slit-images, each corresponding to a 
certain wave-length. It is easily seen that the difference of 
the wave-lengths or vibration-numbers, which codperate at 
one point of the spectrum, depends on the width of the slit. 
In the case supposed above the vibration-number increases 
in the distance of a meter, that is, from the red to the violet 
end (if we accept 412,000,000,000,000 as the vibration-num- 
ber of the least, and 790,000,000,000,000 as that of the most 
refrangible ray which is visible) by 378,000,000,000,000 
vibrations. Ifthe change of vibration-number were equally 
distributed over the whole spectrum, the change in a part 
of it corresponding to the width of the slit would be iog5y5 
of the total change, 7. e., 3,780,000,000 vibrations. That 
same number will indicate the difference of the rays which 
codperate at one point of this comparatively very pure spec- 
trum ; for on every point of it there will not be one wave- 
length, but many, the smallest and the largest of which differ by 
not less than 3,780,000,000 vibrations in a second. Sincethe 
increase‘of vibration-numbers is not equally distributed over 
the whole spectrum, the number which expresses the degree 
of superposition of rays will be different in the different 
regions of the spectrum, and it is very likely that the varia- 
tion of the superposition, which does not necessarily follow 
the same constant as the variation of wave-lengths, has some- 
thing to do with the periodicity in the manifoldness of color- 
sensations. 
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Since we have no right to neglect magnitudes such as the 
above mentioned, we cannot longer claim that the color- 
quality is a function of the wave-length. It may just as well 
be—and the probability for this supposition is even greater— 
that the color-quality is a function of the superposition of 
wave-lengths, so that to every qualitative difference in spectral 
colors corresponds a difference in the mode of the superposi- 
tion. A further consideration shows that this superposition 
does not take place at the ends of the spectrum to the 
same degree as in the other spectral regions. At any 
other place in the spectrum a wave-length codperates 
with its neighbors on both sides. At the extremes the rays 
are deprived of this possibility, the codperation here being 
confined to one side only. These changed conditions at the 
ends of the spectrum are of course not a quality of the rays 
of light concerned, but a peculiarity of that special method 
used to separate the components of white light. If we place 
the red end of the spectrum and the violet end, which has 
about double the number of vibrations, under the same con- 
ditions as other colors, 7. e., if we put them together in such 
a way that they are neighbors and partly overlap each other, 
we shall see the color-tone purple, which is missing in the 
spectrum. These conditions are met in Newton’s Rings, in 
some cases of anomalous dispersion and in the following very 
simple experiment. If weinvert the ordinary spectroscopic 
arrangement, where the source of light is a bright line on 
dark ground and view a narrow black surface (e. g., a strip 
of black velvet) on a bright background through a prism, 
we shall see a kind of inverted spectrum with red-purple in 
the middle. We must agree that the existence of this color 
does not prove anything more than that the mixture of the 
ends of the spectrum gives purple, but the spectrum just re- 
ferred to has another remarkable property. If we regard the 
extremes of it, we find at the one end yellow and at the other 
end blue, or since the term blue is rather flexible, we may 
say a somewhat greenish blue. But the green proper is en- 
tirely missing in this spectrum. We think the theory accord- 
ing to which the color is a direct function of the wave-length 
cannot give a satisfactory account of this phenomenon, which 
can easily be explained by the above stated theory of super- 
position. In the experiment mentioned it is another part 
of the spectrum which is deprived of the possibility of 
the proper superposition of wave-lengths, viz., the green, 
which therefore must disappear, as the purple does in the 
ordinary spectrum. It is for the very same reason that the 
series of interference-colors as they are seen in the polariza- 
tion-microscope does not begin, as it should according to the 
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theory, with the green, but with the yellow of first order. 

I may mention in this connection that the inverted spec- 
trum referred to above can be projected on a screen by means 
of a lantern just as well as the ordinary spectrum. In order 
to do this, it is only necessary to replace the usual slit by a 
glass plate, of which a little square or oblong part is made 
opaque by covering it with black paint or paper. The colors 
obtained on the screen by this method are, provided that the 
‘‘negative slit’? has the proper extension and is correctly 
focused, just as brilliant as those of a positive spectrum de- 
rived from the same source of light; and the objection that 
they were not pure enough to admit any conclusions about 
the cause of the absence of the green, can be proved unfound- 
ed by the following simple experiment, which I do not find 
reported in the optical literature known to me. 

When light, reflected from a very thin sheet of mica, is ex- 
amined with the spectroscope, there appear in -the spectrum 
a number of rather sharply defined black stripes, which are 
caused by the interference of two components of the light; 
the one of these components is reflected from the front sur- 
face, the other from the back surface of the mica. The way- 
difference implies for all wave-lengths, for which the distance 


of the two reflecting surfaces is not a multiple of _ a phase- 


difference also and thus gives rise to interference. The num- 
ber of the stripes depends of course on the thickness of the 
mica. If the sheet is thick, then the distance between the two 


surfaces is, for many of the wave-lengths, a multiple of <,and 


the spectrum will show a greater number of black bands.' 
If the sheet is very thin, it satisfies this condition for a few 
wave-lengths only, and the number of interference-bands will 
be limited. It is quite possible to split the mica to such a 
thickness that the spectrum shows only two or three bands. 
I even succeeded in obtaining films which caused only one 
interference-band ; in this case the film appears colored for 
the naked eye. (The apparent color is of course comple- 
mentary to that one which is extinguished in the spectrum.) 
These interference-bands can be nicely projected on the 


‘Lewis Wright describes in his book, ‘‘ Light, a Course on Exper- 
imental Optics,” a similar experiment, but the figures by which he 
illustrates it can not be correct for in a dispersion-spectrum, which 
his illustration apparently represents, the distance between the 
bands should increase from the red to the violet end. The distance 
of these interference bands, which can be obtained so easily and 
longike simple means, might serve well for determining the wave- 
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screen, if arrangements are made, so that the light before 
passing the slit is reflected from the mica-film. Now, if we 
use, instead of a slit, the above mentioned arrangement for 
producing an inverted spectrum, the interference-bands can 
be seen distinctly. This could not take place if the colors in 
this case were not comparatively pure. 

2. It is a mistake to place at the ends of the axis of the 
color-sphere or double-cone ‘‘ white’’ and ‘‘ black,’’ for these 
expressions do not designate correctly the extremes of the 
achromatic series of light sensations. Black and white are 
not simple sensations, but presentations of a rather compli- 
eated composition. As soon as all knowledge about the sur- 
rounding objects, the shape and other properties of the sur- 
face concerned is excluded, we are not able to determine 
whether a surface is black, gray or white,—we see only color- 
less light of more or less intensity. In my lectures I am 
accustomed te demonstrate this by a very simple but in- 
structive experiment. Black, white and gray surfaces are 
shown to an observer, who looks through a tube, which is 
blackened inside and provided with diaphragms so as to con- 
fine the visible field to about a square inch. Under these 
conditions the observer, who is compelled to judge simply 
according to his sensation of light, is not able to distinguish 
black, white and gray. If he isa careful thinker, who en- 
deavors to avoid ambiguous terms where they cannot be 
defined, he will only see more or less intense colorless 
light. If he is not so careful about his expressions, or if he 
has not had an opportunity to examine the bearing of the 
terms black, white and gray, he will mix these ‘‘ qualities ’’ 
up. He then sees a piece of white paper, when badly illum- 
inated, ‘‘ almost black or very dark gray ;’’ and he proclaims 
a sheet of black cardboard which receives the full daylight 
as perfectly ‘‘ white.’’ 

The very same primitive apparatus may be used to demon- 
strate that ‘‘ brown ”’ is not a simple color-quality. An ob- 
server who was requested to determine the colors of the 
surfaces which he saw through the tube, and to pay special 
attention to brown colors, if they occurred, never made a 
mistake in discerning red, green, yellow, blue, violet, purple 
and their transitions, but he saw a dark chocolate-brown as 
‘« rose or pink,’’ and a very dark coffee-brown as ‘‘ yellow.”’ 
He was shown various tones and shades of brown, but looking . 
through the tube he always called them ‘‘red,’’ ‘ orange ”’ 
or ** yellow.’’ 

According to the foregoing consideration, we should place at 
the ends of the double-cone not black and white, but the 
minimum and maximum intensity of the achromatic series 
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of light sensations, or the threshold and upper limit. We may 
designate these limits in our further discussions and in our 
figure as the colorless light sensations of the intensities 0 
and «. 
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In our geometrical representations of the system of pos: 
sible light and color-sensations, the series of color-tones in 
their highest saturation is arranged along the equator of the 
sphere, and in the cone along the circumference of the base. 
We think it necessary to give up the normal relation of this 
circle to the axis and to introduce an inclined position of the 
same as it is represented in Fig. 1. At that point of the 
circle which is nearest to that end of the axis which repre- 
sents the maximum intensity of uncolored light sensations, 
we must place the brightest colors, yellow and yellow-green, 
and at the other end of the same diameter, 7. e., at that point 
where the circle approaches nearest to that end of the axis, 
which represents the minimum light-intensity, there will then 
be the darkest colors, blue and violet. 

It is known as a fact that the manifoldness of color-tones de- 
creases with the approach to the extremes of light intensity, 
and therefore the geometrical representation is not a cylinder, 
butacone or a sphere. As long as we do not know the quan- 
titative relations of this decrease, the shape of the surface, 
spherical, conical or otherwise, and the length of the axis are 
irrelevant to the theory. The same may be said to a certain 
degree of the angle of inclination of the color circle to the 
axis. On a sphere this circle will have such a position 
with regard to the axis as on a celestial globe the ecliptic has 
with regard to the equatorial axis. 

Since in a sphere the length of the axis is determined 
by the circumference, while in the system of our light-sensa- 
tions there is no direct relation between the extension of the 
chromatic and achromatic series, the cone, which leaves 
greater play to the latter, must be considered as the more 
adequate representation. 

In the double cone with inclined position of the base are 
represented the three variables of light-sensations and their 
relations to one another. From apex to apex and parallel to 
this direction, we have all possible degrees of light intensity. 
Around the base of the cone we have all possible color-tones, 
and from the surface to the axis we find all possible transi- 
tions in saturation, from the maximum saturation which the 
intensity in that case allows, to the saturation zero, 7. e., 
colorless light. 

Every plane section through the axis, e. g., orange- -blue-0 
in Fig. 1, will show a surface which contains all intensities 
and saturation-degrees of a pair of complementary colors, the 
axis forming the uncolored neutral line between them. 

Every section at right angles to the axis, e. g., A X or YZ, 
represents a surface with all the different color-tones and vari- 
ous saturations, but of equal light-intensity. Cylindrical sec- 
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tions whose axes coincide with that of the cone, represent sur- 
faces of equal saturation, but of different colors and intensities. 

That change of color, saturation being constant, is only 
within certain limits independent of intensity, is in our con- 
struction expressed by the fact that the cylindrical surfaces 
which represent equal saturation become shorter, the more 
they approach the base of the cone, where their length 
becomes equal to zero. That is, in other words: If I wish 
to go from a yellow of highest saturation to a red of equally 
high saturation, I cannot do this without lowering the in- 
tensity. The violet which is ofthe same saturation as the 
most saturated yellow, must be of lower intensity, and the 
violet which is in intensity equal to the most saturated yel- 
low, possesses a lesser degree of saturation, while on the 
other hand a yellow which corresponds in brightness to the 
best saturated violet, must necessarily be of much less inten- 
sity and saturation than the best saturated yellow. The only 
pair of complementary colors which have their maximum sat- 
uration at equal intensities must be at the ends of that 
diameter of the base which stands at right angles to the 
axis ; this will be satisfied somewhere near red and blue- 
green. 

The color-cone with inclined base takes into account also 
the Phenomenon of Purkinje, 7. e., the dependence of the 
color-tone on the light-intensity. For every color-quality we 
have to assume a double threshold, a threshold of light- 
intensity, and a threshold of color-intensity, z. e., saturation, 
and the two must be dependent on each other. <A color, in 
order to be seen in its characteristic quality, must have acer- 
tain brightness as light, and the strength of the color as such 
must have reached a certain degree. If we assume that the 
saturation-threshold would be the same for all colors and _ in- 
tensities, we may represent this threshold by a cylinder p q r 
s in our figure, which surrounds concentrically the axis of the 
double cone at a certain distance. Now it will be easily seen 
that this cylinder cuts the surface of the upper half of the 
cone in a circle, which has its highest point, that is, that 
point which is nearest to the apex, at the yellow or orange. 
That means, if we increase the light-intensity of the colors, 
yellow and orange will be the last to lose their special color- 
quality. At the lower part of the cone, which represents the 
decrease of intensity, the opposite takes place. Here the blue 
and violet colors have an advantage, while, in decreasing in- 
tensity, red and orange are the first to lose their characteristic 
color-tone. But the Phenomenon of Purkinje shows still an- 
other aspect of the dependence of quality on intensity. All 
colors, when their intensity is highly increased, show a 
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tendency to approach in their quality towards orange or yel- 
low, while with considerable decrease of the light-intensity a 
notable change towards the blue or violet-blue can be ob- 
served. This is demonstrated in our color-cone by the cir- 
cumstance that the sections of equal intensity have in all 
cases but one, an eccentric position to the axis. Ifa section 
at right angles to the axis, representing equal intensities, 
be made at the middle-point m, it will easily be seen that the 
centre of gravity of this surface coincides with the point m. 
If a section be made at any place in the upper part of the 
cone, the centre of gravity will not lie in theaxis, but will be 
eccentric towards the yellow ; and the degree of eccentricity 
will depend on the distance of the section from the middle 
point of the system, 7. e., on the intensity. Thus, e. g., in 
the section a’ x’ of our figure, the whole manifoldness of 
colors possible at that intensity, is changed in such a way 
that its greater part is on the side of the red, orange, yellow. 
The opposite is the case with sections in the lower half of 
the double cone, e. g., " 2’, where the centre of gravity for 
every section of equal intensity is eccentric towards the blue 
or violet, and in consequénce of this the manifoldness of 
colors is moved towards these qualities. 

There are still some writers on the subject of color-sensa- 
tions who seem to hold that saturation, 7. e., the third 
variable of light-sensation, is an illegitimate and unneces- 
sary invention. The adherents of the component-theories, 
who cannot yet rid themselves of the logical error that sim- 
plicity must be not only a useful principle for representation, 
but also a necessary factor for explanation, show a certain 
tendency to regard a threefold variability of Jight sensation as 
already too complicated. Hering, in order to account for the 
Phenomenon of Purkinje, introduces the ‘‘ white- valence ’’ as 
a property of color. But here, as on many other occasions, 
this excellent author confuses the psychical qualities of im- 
mediately given facts and the products of inferences drawn 
from other sources. If ‘‘ white-valence’’ is a property of 
color-sensation, then we must be able to perceive it as some- 
thing different from light-intensity, which is not the case. 
On the other hand, if ‘‘ white-valence’’ is a physical prop- 
erty of light, like the energy of waves or the mode of 
polarization, then it does not stand in any direct relation to 
color-sensations, and cannot serve as a means of explanation 
for their relations. 

I think those who still hold that it is possible to produce 
all variations of light-sensations by means of color-tone and 
light-intensity, can be persuaded of the erroneousness of their 
assumption by a single and decisive experiment. If we were 
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able to produce a surface which would have in all its parts 
the same color-tone and the same light-intensity, and yet 
show differences in its appearance, there could be no further 
objection raised to the introduction of the third variable of 
light-sensation, called saturation (or degree of color or in- 
tensity of color-tone). Inthe remainder of this paper we 
shall report a method by means of which such surfaces can 
be obtained. 

—— Every light or color-sensation is simple, although the 
corresponding physical stimulus may be more or less 
complex. This is admitted even by adherents of the compo- 
nent theories. Miiller, in his recently published article on 
the psychophysics of visual sensation, distinguishes funda- 
mental and mixed-sensations, but declares both to be simple. ' 
The saturation of a color-sensation depends (besides its 
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dependence on the constitution and disposition of the sense- 
organ, and on the co-existing contents of consciousness) 
on the composition of the physical stimulus. We have 
seen that ‘‘color’’ is produced by superposition of wave- 
léngths. The saturation of the color is the greater,the smaller 
the difference between the superposed wave-lengths is. The 
simplest way to diminish the saturation of a color is to mix 
it with colorless light. This can be easily done by means 
of rotating discs. In order to show on the same surface all 
transitions from the saturation zero of a color to the highest 
saturation, which we can obtain in pigment-colors, we have 
to construct a dise similar to that shown in Fig. 2. 

Within a circle of the size of the desired disc, we draw a 
great number of concentric circles of gradually increasing 
radius and at equal distance from each other. Then we 
draw from the middle point and at equal angular dis- 
tances just as many radii as we have concentric rings. In 
our figure we have fifteen rings ; therefore we have to divide 
the angle of 180 degrees into fifteen equal parts, making thus 
the space between the radii each = 12°. If we then connect 
the points where the radii meet their corresponding circles 
(7. e., the points where the first radius and the first circle, 
the second radius and the second circle intersect) by a 
curve and draw symmetrically to it on the other side of the 
diameter the same curve, we shall have the heart-shaped 
leaf A in Fig. 2. The curves so obtained divide the circles 
in such a way that the part of the circle which lies outside of 
the leaf is always proportional to the distance of that circle 
from the innermost one. In other words, the arcs inside of 
the leaf A decrease towards the periphery in an arithmetical 
progression, while the outside arcs beginning at the inner- 
most circle increase in the same manner. 

Now if we cut out of the colored paper a leaf of the form A 
in our figure, paste it on the gray, black or white disc and 
rotate the so prepared disc with sufficient speed, we shall see 
the fully saturated color in the centre and colorless light at 
the circumference, and between centre and circumference all 
transitions from one extreme to the other. On the other 
hand, if we cut the leaf out of white, black or gray paper and 
take a colored dise as the ground, this arrangement, when in 
rotation, will show the same transitions as above, but in in- 
verted. .order, that is, the greatest saturation at the circum- 
ference, the minimum at the centre. 

But with this method we do not arrive at pure saturation- 
degrees ; there is always complication by the change of in- 
tensity. If we use black, we get all shades; if we apply 
white, all tints of the color concerned. If we wish to avoid 
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these complications by the application of gray, there remains 
the question : which of all possible grays between black and 
white must we take? In order to get rid of all differences of 
intensity, we ought to mix the color at every place of thedisc 
with that gray which has exactly the same light intensity as 
the color itself. In order to accomplish this condition, we 
have first to ascertain the light-intensity of the color con- 
cerned. The photometry of colored light is not an easy 
matter ; but there have been applied several methods which 
lead to satisfactory results. There is a very ingenious method 
devised by Prof. Rood. Another way to find out the light 
intensity of colored surfaces the reader will find in my article 
on the quantitative relations of light and color-contrast.? 
Every determination of the brightness of a color is of course, 
on account of the Phenomenon of Purkinje, valid only for a 
certain constant intensity of the illumination. 

Suppose we have by means of our photometrical method 
ascertained that for a certain intensity of the illumination, 
which we must keep constant, the color of the leaf A as re- 
gards its light-intensity is equal to a gray composed of x° 
white and 360—x° black. In order to mix this gray with all 
the different quantities of the color, we must divide the ares 
outside of the leaf A (Fig. 2) according to the ratio S60. - 
(For our figure we have made the simple assumption that this 
fraction was=4.) By this procedure we separate the part 
C of the disc, and this part is to be covered with white, 
while the remaining part B must be covered with black. In 
our figure we have drawn only fifteen circles. If we use 
all the circles possible between the edge of the disc and that 
point from which we wish to start the change of saturation, 
the curves which limit the leaf and the white portion of the 
dise will be Archimedic spirals, which are for polar-coérdi- 
nates what the straight line is for rectangular-coérdinates. 
If we set the so constructed disc in rotation, we shall see the 
same color-tone and the same intensity on the whole sur- 
face, but the saturation decreases from the centre to the cir- 
cumference in an arithmetical progression. We may briefly 
state the mathematical deduction of our curve. 

The conditions to be satisfied are that the saturation starts 
at a certain distance d from the centre and decreases in such a 
way that the length of the radius r and the are of the 


1 Rood, ‘‘On a Photometric Method which is Independent of 
Color.”” American Journal of Science, XLVI, Sept., 1893, p. 173. 

2 Kirschmann, “ Ueber die quantitativen Verhiltnisse des simul- 
tanen und Farben-Contrastes.”’ Philos. Studien, Vol. VI, 
p. 463 ff. 
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corresponding angular value of the color-component, 9%, are 
inversely proportional ; or : 
When r = d, » = 180°; 
r=a+d,¢=180—a; 
r=na-+d,%= 180 — 
from which follows the equation of the curve 


o= 180 —(r—d) 
a 


a 
and if we put ~ = », 
a 


6=180(r—d)n. (1) 


The value of » is dependent on the size of the dise. If we 
wish to have the saturation 0 at the distance R from the 
centre, we must satisfy the special condition that 


¢= 0°, r= R. 
The above stated equation (1) takes, then, the form 
(R — d) = 180, 
R—d 


If we substitute this value for » in the equation of the ‘| 
curve, we have 


or = 


r—d 180, 


R—d 
or ¢ = 180 (1 — (2) 


We have to determine now the equation for the curve 
which divides the remainder of the disc into a white and a 
black part. Suppose the intensity of the color was equal to 
that of a gray composed of n° white and m° black. The ratio 
of the white sector to the whole surface left by the color, then, 


will be 7, And since the angular value of the whole uncol- 
ored surface must at any distance from the centre be 180°—*, 


the angular value of the white always will be 


180 — 


(180°— 9) ; 
or if we substitute the above stated value for ¢, 
180 (r—d) n 
= (3) 


In order to eliminate possible errors introduced by the 
spatial arrangement, it will be advisable to carry out each 
series of experiment with two discs, the one of the above 
stated arrangement, the other with the saturation increasing 
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from the centre to the periphery. In this case the equations, 
corresponding to the above stated (2) and (3), read as fol- 
lows : 
180 (7—d), 
R-r 

and the angular value of the white sector, the width of 
which is now decreasing from the centre to the periphery, can 
be expressed thus: 

180 (1 — 529) 

In order to make the parts of the discs blend at a smaller 
speed of the rotation-apparatus, we need only to replace the 
coefficient 180 in the expressions by an aliquot part of it, 
e. g., by 60. The construction is then carried out for every 
third instead of for the whole disc. The discs represented in 
Figs. 3 and 4 are obtained in this way. 

These dises allow the application of the psychophysical 
methods to the quantitative investigation of color-saturation. 
We shall, however, confine ourselves in the following to the 
discussion of the circumstances under which we found the 
application of the method of average errors practicable and 
successful. 

A dise of either kind described (Fig. 3 or 4) was rotated 
by an electromotor with a speed of about thirty turns per 
second. At a certain constant distance infront of the disc on 
a pedestal was fastened in a horizontal position a graduated 
circle, which carried a small telescope provided with a spirit- 
level. The telescope was movable in a horizontal and vertical 
direction, and its axis, when horizontal and in the position 
zero, pointed exactly at the centre of the dise. By means of 
the spirit-level purely azimuthal movements could be 
secured. 

Attached to the telescope was a vernier, which permitted 
the reading to be made down to minutes. The vernier was a 
double one, connected at both sides of the telescope, so that 
every position could be ascertained by two readings. The 
lenses of the telescope were removed and the field of the in- 
strument was so small that no differences of saturation could 
be detected within it. To the eye-piece was attached a 
small screen, which prevented the observer from seeing any 
other part of the disc except that surface which was shown 
through the telescope. In Fig. 5, which gives an illustra- 
tion of the whole apparatus, this screen is not represented. 

The method of our experiment was the following. The 
observer sees through the telescope, without knowing its posi- 
tion, a certain saturation, and after the position is changed, 
he is asked to find, by moving the telescope, the same sat- 
uration again. This can be sought, of course, on the same 
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side of the disc as the original position or on the opposite 
side. In effecting the re-adjustment the observer will make 
an error of greater or less magnitude. Ina great number of 
single experiments these errors must be ascertained for a 
sufficient number of normal positions. And after being 
trigonometrically transformed from angular values into 
degrees of saturation, the results must be treated according 
to the method of average errors, with the end in view of 
testing the validity of Weber’s law for saturation-quantities. 
Experiments of this nature have been performed during the 
past three academic years in the Psychological Laboratory 
of the University of Toronto. For the further details of this 
investigation, I beg to refer the reader to an article on this 
subject which will appear in a later number of this JOURNAL. 

The apparatus above described could very well be used 
also for experiments on the validity of the psychophysical 
law for light intensities. The discs necessary for this pur- 
pose must consist simply of black and white. That the in- 
tensity of light-sensation does not increase proportionally to 
the quantity of the stimulus, can be directly demonstrated 
by the appearance of these discs when in rotation. For no 
matter whether the white forms the leaf or the ground, the 
disc never makes the impression of a uniform or arithmetical 
transition between the two extremes; it always looks too 
white. Ifthe ground is white, the disc seems to be white, 
with a darker spot in the centre. If the leaf is white, the 
periphery only seems to be of considerable darkness. In the 
former case the medium gray is too near the centre, in the 
latter too near the circumference. This state of affairs sug- 
gests the construction of a disc, where the increase or de- 
crease of intensity follows exactly the law of Weber. In this 
ease the outlines of the trifolium, referred to polar codrdinates, 
are transcendental curves analogous to logarithmic curves in 
ordinary rectangular codrdinates. In the following we may 
give the simple deduction of the equation for the curves con- 
cerned. 

If we wish to have an increase of the intensity in a geomet- 
rical progression from the centre to the circumference, the 
following conditions have to be satisfied : 


When + = a, 9 =a; 
when r = na, ¢ = 2"; 
from which follows that ¢ = a*, (1) 


log 9. 
2 
CF (2) 


In order to take into account the desired size of the disc, 
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i. e., in order to give ¢ a determined value X at a certain dis- 
tance from the centre, we have to satisfy the condition that 


r=R, when X, 
where # is the desired radius of the disc. 
R 
We have, then, X = «*, 
R log a 
a 


or log X = 


a R 


from which follows ee 
log a log x 


If we substitute this value for i @ in the equations (1) and 


og a 

(2), we obtain 
R log ¢ 
log X ’ 


and = (8) 


If, on the other hand, a decrease of intensity from the 
centre is desired, a deduction similar to that above stated 


n 
leads from the condition: when r= na, ¢= )/ a _ to the equa- 
tion 
(4) 
where /? denotes, as above, the radius of the disc and X the 
desired angular value of the white at the circumference. 

Fig. 7 shows schematically the geometrical construction of 
the curve for formula (3), 7. e., for a dise with intensity in- 
creasing from the centre. .A denotes the black, B the white 
part. Fig. 6 represents two discs of this kind as they are 
actually used in the laboratory. For the sake of an easier 
blending of the components, the construction is also made here 
for every third of the circle. In Fig. 6 a the intensity increases 
from centre to periphery; in Fig. 6 6 a decrease of intensity 
from centre to circumference takes place. Both discs, when in 
rotation, present to the eye a surface with apparently uniform 
transition from black to white. They make, to a very satis- 
factory degree, the impression of an arithmetical increase of 
intensity, and form thus an excellent means of demonstrating 
in a lecture in a very brief and simple manner the significance 
of the psychophysical law. The original curve for Fig. 6 } 
will coincide with the construction which Delbcuf gives as 
construction d’une echelle dés sensations. ' 

In the above given deduction of the equations, we have 


1 J. Delboouf, ‘Etude psychophysique,’’ p. 92. 
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assumed that the intensity of the black was zero. This is 
practically only approximately secured when the black parts 
of the disc are made of good black velvet, or when the white 
parts are freely rotating before an open, completely dark 
space. As soon as we use material of measurable reflecting 
power, as, e. g., black paper or lamp-black, etc., we must no 
longer neglect itsintensity. If the reflection of the black is 
to that of the white as 1 is to x, the general expression for the 
condition, which must be satisfied at each point of the dise, is : 
When r = na, k ¢ + (180 — ¢) = 2", 
or ¢ (kK —1) + 180 = 
which, treated as in the simpler case above, leads to the 
equation 
R 
¢ (k —1) + 180 = (K—1]) + 180)" ’ 
R 
_V{[X (k—1) + 180)" — 180. 
k—1 


or? 
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It may be mentioned that, by means of both kinds of discs, 
namely, those with the arithmetical and those with the loga- 
rithmic order of intensities, experiments are being carried 
on in our laboratory, which will be reported later. It will be 
easily seen that the logarithmic arrangement can just as well 
be applied to colored dises. The curves which separate the 
white and black on the uncolored part will then also be curves 
of the nature represented by equations (3) and (4). 
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MINOR STUDIES FROM THE PSYCHOLOGICAL LABORATORY 
OF WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 


Communicated by MARY WHITON CALKINS. 


III.—A StTuDY OF THE DREAM-CONSCIOUSNESS. 


By SARAH C. WEED and FLORENCE M. HALLAM, with the assistance of EMMA D. 
PHINNEY. 


This paper presents the results of a study, by the writers, of their 
own dreams and of the dream-records of four fellow students.' The 
observations followed the general plan outlined by Miss Calk- 
ins,” and this description of them —_ special stress only on ex- 
periences which confirm her conclusions on disputed points or 


which contradict her results. The dreams were recorded during 
periods of six and five weeks, and numbered 141, 150 and 50 re- 
Faget The smallest number is ey due to the fact that 
the 


subject, unlike the others, found it impossible to record the 
dreams immediately upon waking, so that her records were made 
in the morning, when many dreams had been forgotten. 

Both W. and H., who record the time of their dreams, find that 
half of them occur before 4A. M. The proportion of night dreams 
is thus much larger than in the case of the earlier observers, and 
definitely substantiates their assertion that “‘ the sleep of the mid- 
dle of the night is in no sense a dreamless sleep.”? The infiu- 
ence of the time upon the number and’ character of W.’s dreams 
is of interest. nly one-tenth of them occurred before mid- 
night; these were all of a probable nature, not vivid, and there- 
fore hard to recall. Those from 1 to4 A. M. were more frequent and 
more vivid, but still of the probable variety, including among them 
only one absurd or fantastic dream. The dreams occurring from 5 
to 6.30 are the most frequent, most interesting, most vivid and 
most varied. A possible explanation of this may be found in the 
greater morning freshness of the mind, but it is also likely that the 
recall of the morning dreams is easier and more detailed. The con- 
clusion of another subject is closely allied with this. ‘‘In every 
case,’’ she says, “‘ where distinct thought has occurred in dreams, 
it has been in those during the morning sleep.” She adds the 
reminder that these morning dreams are those best recalled, so 
that it is always possible that reasoning has been present in night- 
dreams and then has been forgotten. 

The dreams occurring at odd moments are also of an interesting 


1To two of these, Miss Mary'Coleman Adams and Miss Mabel W. Lees, special 
thanks are due for very full records and for many valuable suggestions. 
=< Statistical Study of Dreams.”’ AMERICAN JOURNAL PSYCHOLGY, Vol. V, p. 
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nature. They are the results of momentary drowsiness in church 
and in the class-room, or of short naps taken during the day. 
Of the eleven recorded, all are of a highly probable nature. An 
experience resembling this, and yet distinct from it, is that of 
another subject, who writes of her ‘‘waking dreams.’’ ‘“ Often,” 
she says, ‘‘ when I am awake I passinto a state resembling sleep, 
in which I lose control of my imagination, but keep my powers of 
perception and reasoning. I dream before I go to sleep, and the 
way I have proved this is by opening my eyes, looking around the 
room, turning over in bed, closing my eyes again, and taking up 
the dream where I left off. Very often I am able to finish a dream 
in this way when I have been waked in the middle of it.”” Wak- 
ing dreams of thissort, like hypnagogic images, indicate the unity 
which underlies all the distinctions of waking and dreaming 
life. 

As in the case of the earlier observers, the occurrence of the pres- 
entation (the consciousness within the dream of actual, external 
stimuli) has been relatively infrequent, but H. reports 20 dreams 
(of 150) which were caused by external stimuli, and 13 instances in 
which a presentation is taken up into a dream already “‘under way.” 
In nearly one-third of these dreams the presentation is experi- 
mentally induced. The subject places flowers or onions by her bed- 
side, and dreams of smelling and tasting; orshe eats salt just before 
going to sleep, and dreams of a thirsty drive through a wilderness. 
Or she is the victim of certain mild experiments: her face is 
sprinkled with water and she dreams of a rain storm; a paper 
bag is burst near her ear and she dreams of hearing shots fired. 
The converse effect of the dream upon the waking experience is 
observed in one-tenth of H.’s dreams. She wakes tired and lame 
after a dream of running; she smells and tastes onions after dream- 
ing that she eats them; repeatedly she wakes herself by a real cry 
of terror at some dream-apparition. 

But with H. as with the others, dream-imagery occurs far more 
often than dream-perception. Its different types have been closely 
observed, since it is so often claimed that only visual and auditory 
images occur in dreams. These records, like the earlier ones,' 
distinctly contradict this assertion. Visual images predominate, 
so that, for instance, visualization occurs in each of W.’s dreams, 
and auditory images, especially verbal ones, are next in num- 
ber; but dermal, gustatory and olfactory experiences certainly 
occur in the dreams of the writers and of others. In the dreams of 
one of us the sense-images are present in their natura] combina- 
tion as in the waking life. The presence of sight, hearing, smell, 
taste and pressure is shown in Dream 2, W.: ‘‘I seem to be in a 
beautiful wood, where sunlight and shadows lie under the pines. 
A fragrant odor fills the air, and the wind, as it blows among the 
trees, seems to sing asong. . . . . Ilie under the trees, while 
the low branches come brushing down over my face, and I feel the 
pressure of the mossy bank beneath me. A branch brushes low 
— my face; I break it and bite the pine needles, noticing their 

Several taste-images of great vividness have occurred among the 
number recorded. An example illustrating both smell and taste- 
images is a dream recorded by H., on a night when she had taken 
special precautions against objective tastes by washing out her 
mouth before retiring: ‘‘ (Dream 55,1 A.M.) When we came down 
to breakfast, there were only onions on the table. Every one 


1 Op. cit., AMERICAN JOURNAL of PSYCHOLOGY, V, p. 321. 
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seemed to be eating them and enjoying them, so I ate some and 
liked the taste, but the odor was very disagreeable.”’ 

These instances, with others recorded in Table III, in which taste 
images and not ‘‘ real’’ tastes were concerned, reinforce the cases 
collected by Dr. Titchener,’ and show the improbability of any 
theory ? according to which brain-centres of taste are excitable 
only through peripheral stimulation:. Olfactory dream-images have 
been noticed by four observers, in some cases as very vivid—the 
odor of heavily scented flowers or of burning cloth—but sometimes 
asa — and pleasant fragrance. All these characteristics are sum- 
marized in 


TABLE I. DREAMS CONTAINING REPRESENTED SENSE-ELEMENTS. 


SENSE-IMAGES. 


SUBJECTS. 


\ 


| 
| 
Visual. | Auditory. Dermal. Gustatory. | Olfactory. 


W. (141)......{141 (100. %)|127 (90. %) 19 ( (12. 9/21 (15. %) 
82 (54.6%, 9( 6. %)| 4( 2.744) 4( 2.7%) 
| 35 (70. %) 9( 18. 2( 4. 1( 2 %) 
18 (45. %)| 4( 10. %)| 1( 2.5%) 0 


41 ( 10.8%) 24 ( 6.3%) 26 ( 6.9%) 


262 (68.7%,) 


Excluding, of course, the mere presence of the imagination, in 
which the dream-consciousness consists, many cases of explicit 
imagination occur in these dreams in which the mind has, as 
it were, run forward to picture some probable result or to 
discover some way out of a difficulty. So one dreamer, proposing to 
mend the tire of a bicycle with black silk tissue, ‘imagined ver 
clearly how strange the gray tire would lookif I put that black 
band around it.””, Memory also is a frequent or an occasional factor 
and sometimes is of events within the dream, as when (dreamer 
W.) “I get aboard the street car and go for a few blocks, when I 
remember that I left a package lying on one of the counters of the 
store which I just left.’’ At other times the memory is of actual 
events of the waking life. So one or two long but accurate 
dream computations, by one of the writers, were helped by the 
memory that on certain dates, certain things had happened. 
The presence of memory within dreams suggests the memory of 
one dream from another, which is allied with the inter-connection 
of hypnotic states, and whose common form is the recurring dream. 
All but one of our subjects have dreams of this sort; and of twenty- 
five people questioned nineteen testified to some such experience. 
In some cases the dreams form a sort of “continued dream.” 
Paramnesia, of course, is common. 


' AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY, VI, p. 507, seq. 
2Cf%. J. C. Murray. * Proceedings of the American Psychological Association,” 
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Explicit thinking and reasoning have occurred so certainly in 
the ams of all the subjects that it is possible to deny Bay 
cally the frequent statement that dreams are characterized by the 
entire absence of thought. The reasoning of dreams may be in- 
correct, but is often accurate. A general tendency, especially 
noted by one of the writers, is to account for the unusual and un- 
expected improbabilities of the dream. Here we have dream- 
reasoning pitted, as it were, against dream imagination: the dream- 
images, though recognized as unusual, are accepted as objective 
and actual, but brought into unity with the waking experience by 
some sort of explanation.' The following dream, for instance, 
shows very acute reasoning under somewhat improbable cir- 
cumstances: Dream 15 (The subject was waked by the rising 
bell, but fell asleep again.) ‘‘The devil came and suggested that 
he would change my self-consciousness, making me over into 
a person with no pressing duties, then allowing me to sleep as 
late as I wished without interference of conscience. I recognized 
that the suggestion was from the devil, and after considering 
the matter decided that I would not accept the offer, since the 
devil would probably cheat me.’? Another case of reasoning 
reflects the every-day study, and applies it in a very practical 
way: ‘(Dream 119. H.6 A.M.) We were going for along drive, 
but just before the time of starting it began to rain very hard. I 
said to my friend, ‘I am a stoic, therefore I cannot be disappointed 
nor unhappy, therefore I do not care whether it rains or not; I 
am perfectly neutral, and if you were a stoic you would feel the 
same.’ ”’ 

All save one of these dreamers have had dreams including choice 
usually involving cases of conscience and more or less prolonged 
reasoning. One of themis required ina dream to make a dissec- 
tion for which directions are written in Greek (Dream 13, P.): “I 
was in distress because my instruments would not work, and! had 
forgotten what I knew of the Greek. I reasoned with myself about 
the honesty of having some one translate the directions. After 
much thought I decided that I would not have the directions 
translated, because the work was to be individual. . . . and this would 
be deceiving.” 

More than half (57.2%,) of the 381 dreams considered are said by 
the subjects to contain ‘“‘disagreeable’’ emotions, but more than one- 
fourth (28.6%) are pronounced pleasant, aresult which differs greatly 
from that of the earlier records. In these pleasurable dreams are 
hardly discovered, the number of emotional dreams is much smaller 
(only 21.3% of 375 dreams) and of these only one-fiftieth (2.4%) 
are pleasant, while more than one-sixth (17.6%) are painful or 
disagreeable. The divergence of individual experience is strongly 
marked at precisely this point. To two of our subjects dreams 
are preéminently a source of pleasure. One of the writers 
records 72 of 141 dreams as distinctly pleasant, though there 
have also been vivid dreams in which pain has been keenly 
felt. Another says, ‘“‘I look forward with delight to my hours 
of sleep.” Still a third observes that on the whole dreaming 
is a very pleasant experience, but that in these dreams the 
disagreeable predominates. This suggests, of course, either that 
the ordinary impression is a careless one, or that the dream 
study brings about an abnormal emotional disposition. The classi- 
fication is difficult in any case, for the emotions during the dream 


1Cf. Op. cit., AMER. JOURNAL, V., 539. 
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and immediately after waking from it are often entirely different 
from those suggested by reading its record. 
These results are summarized in the following table: 


TABLE II. EMOTION IN DREAMS. 


NAMES OF SUBJECTS. 


| 
Dreams are..... W. (141).! H. (150). P. (50). lothers (40) | (Total 381). 


“Pleasant”. .| 72( 51.00%) 19 (12.6%)| 9 (18%,)]10 ( 25%,}/110 (28.6%) 


“Nentral”. 15 (10.0%), 4( 8%)! 4( 10%)! 23( 6.0%) 


Disagree- 
70 ( 49.64%) 99 (66.0%)| 23 (46%,)/26 65%,)|218 (57.2%) 
| 


Emotion...| 


Perplexity and hurry, discomfort and helplessness, fear, anger, 
disappointment and shame are the chief unpleasant emotions 
in the order of their prominence. On the other hand, wsthetic 
enjoyment, of which Miss Calkins found no trace in the dreams 
which she studied, has been a relatively frequent experience with 
these dreamers, though one of the writers observes that the beau- 
tiful turns into the horrible or the absurd in almost every instance. 
A dréam of the beautiful is, for instance, the following: ‘‘( Dream 48, 
H., 3 A.M.) I went into the garden and there were all the roses be- 
ginning to open. A little bluebell rang out and the roses began 
slowly to unfold. The garden was a perfect bower of beauty; 
every rose on every bush was opened, the bluebells were all ring- 
ing, the other flowers all opened, the birds began to sing.” 

The existence of some connection between the dream world and 
the waking world, that is, the suggestion of the dream by some 
actual experience, is traced in most of the dreams. 4H., however, 
finds this connection only in half the dreams,but adds,“‘I think that 
many of mine might be traced tothings. . . . forgotten.’ The exact 
relation, however, differs with different individuals, as is shown by 
an analysis of the dreams. The figures representing the dream- 
characters are not reduced to tabular form, because of the diffi- 
culty of dealing with cases where people appeared in crowds — as 
in church or in class — but the locale of the dreams is indicated by 
the following summary: 


1 The percents. are calculated on the totals at the head of the vertical columns, so 
that the percents. represent the proportions of each subject’s dreams and of the 
total number, which are “ pleasurable,” neutral’ and ‘‘disagreeable.”” The term 
‘neutral’ is applied chiefiy to feelings of surprise and wonder. 


| 
} 
| 
| 
Total Cases | | i! 
142 (100.00%,) 133 (88.6%) 36 (72%, (100%) |351 (92.1%) 
| | | 4 
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TABLE III. DREAM SITUATIONS. 


Distant. | Near. lUnknown! Total. 
| | 


| 


68 (41.0%)! | 53(32.0%) | 45 | 166 
34 (22.7%) | 81 (64.0%) | 35 150 
39 (71.0%) | 12 (22.0%) 

6 (17.1%) | 19 (54.3%) 


147 (36.0%) | 165(40.0%) | 94 


These totals show that the larger number of dream situations 
belong to the present. There are, however, marked individual 
differences, amounting in the case of P. to a preponderance of the 
absent and the distant inherdreams. The most striking divergence 
of these results from those of the earlier investigation, relates to 
dreams of the dead,* of which several appeared in each record. One 
of the writers dreamed constantly of a relative during the months 
immediately following her death, years ago, and has dreamed often 
of a member of her family during the year which has passed since his 
death. Anothersays: ‘‘Since the death of a very dear relative about 
a year ago, I have constantly dreamed of him; only once have I 
dreamed of his being dead—all the other times he has been in cir- 
cumstances of ordinary life. Our relations have been peculiarly 
pleasant, and often it has seemed as if he commended me for some 
things I had done. WhenI began to record my dreams, I wrote 
down one or two of this nature, and then they suddenly stopped. 
Not wishing to give up this experience,I no longer recorded 
dreams, and after two or three nights these dreams began again; 
they are always pleasant and sometimes the presence of my friend 
seems to be with me, even when I have no distinct dream.’”” While 
therefore accepting, as a general rule, the assertion that the dream 
world is most closely bound to the life of the here and the now; and 
that its people, its places and its events are unconnected with the 
most significant phases of the waking life, the freest exceptions 
must be made in deference to the lawless caprice of dream associa- 
tion and to the unexplored differences of individual temperament. 

On still another point these records differ materially from the 
earlier results. W.’s dreams are the only ones which include a 
majority (95 cases, that is, 69%) of probable dreams. Four-fifths 
of H.’s dreams and nine-tenths of P.’s (115 and 47 cases) and 
three-fourths of the rest are rated as improbable or as impossible, 
that is, as fantastic or absurd or horrible. Of W.’s probable 
dreams some, however, have been so vivid that she says of them 
“in one or two instances they have been [later] mistaken during a 
short time for the actual.” 

The dream-illusion has not often assumed the form of an entire 
change of personality. Sixteen such cases occur; in all but one 
of these, as in the similar cases reported by Miss Calkins, the 
change is mainly of the physical personality, and does not affect 
the consciousness of self-identity. So H. dreamed several times 


1 The percents. in this table are calculated on the totals in the right-hand vertical 
column, each representing the entire number of dream places of one subject 
2Qp., cit., p. 333. 
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of growing smaller and becoming her child self. Once when 
she ‘‘ changed into” a fellow-student, she thought it strange 
‘* that the teacher did not know that I was doing all the reciting”’ 
—an expression which clearly shows how the real I was watch- 
ing over the assumed personality. In one dream, however, 
there is at least a close approach to what is called loss of 

ersonal identity. (Dreamer W.) ‘‘I seem to be an old minister, 
ean, tall, with long, thin white hair. My coat is a long Prince 
Albert, worn at the elbow; my tieis black. I realize that I am soon 
to die. Ireview my whole career as a pastor, call to mind several 
people and some of the details of the work. I think of some of the 
sermons I have preached and feel a strong sense of my shortcom- 
ings.”” The writer adds: ‘ In this entire dream I do not view the 
personality which I have assumed as one apart, but as one from 
within. I do notsee the long, gray hair and the black tie, but 
imayine them as one imagines any bodily characteristic or any arti- 
cle of dress not in direct vision.” 

The dream experience of H. includes repeated occurrences of 
the “‘ veridical’’ dream. Most of these relate to unimportant hap- 
penings: a drive is dreamed the day before it is taken, and the 
muddy places in the road are accurately foreseen, or an un- 
announced examination occurs ina dream of the preceding night. 
Occasionally, however, these dreams are precursors of more sig- 
nificant events, as when a dream-letter announcing illness is fol- 
lowed by an actual letter of the same sort, and as when a death 
which later really occurs is announced in a dream. 

The dreams which have been recorded as a basis for this study 
are, in fact, generally richer and more significant than those of 
the earlier observers.' The chief result of the investigation is there- 
fore the emphasis which it lays upon the individuality of the 
dreamer and upon the consequent impossibility of all dogmatic 
generalizations about the rules and fashions of dreaming. Most of 
the traditional limitations of the dream-econsciousness, like the denial 
of thought and volition and of taste and smell images, are definitely 
contradicted on the testimony of all these observers. The conti- 
nuity, also, of the dream life with the waking life is shown, and 
there are suggestions of the likeness of the dream-consciousness 
to the hypnotic condition. 


‘AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY. op. cif.. p. 332. 
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A LABORATORY COURSE IN PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
By EDMUND C. SANFORD. 


Sixth Paper. 


MONOCULAR PERCEPTION OF SPACE.! 


170. The Retinal Image and Perception of Size. Accuracy of 
Discrimination. 

The perception of size is commonly complicated with that of dis- 
tance. When, however, objects are at the same distance, their ap ar- 
ent size will depend on the relative size of their retinal images, if the 
eye is at rest, or on that and the extent of the angles through 
which the eve must be moved to sweep over them, if it is in motion.? 

a. Accuracy of Comparison with the Eyes at Rest. Test with 
Galton’s bar and the krypteon* as follows: Place upon the middle 
of the flap of the instrument a small point to serve as a fixation 

oint, and a guide mark on the back board to help in placing the 

ar so that its division thread may be each time exactly behind the 
mark on the flap. Adjust the Galton bar so that its division thread 
is in the middle. Place it in the krypteon and cover it with the flap. 
Let the subject fixate the point on the flap, and when he is quite 
ready let him a turn down the flap, and, keeping his eyes un- 
moved, make his judgment as to the equality of the two parts of 
the bar. If the parts seem unequal a constant error in his judgment 
is probable. Record the judgment, remove the bar and alter the set- 
ting slightly. Replace the bar as before, with the division thread 
behind the fixation mark, and require a new judgment. Repeat this 
process, gradually increasing the displacement until the subject is 
just able to recognize a difference in the parts of the bar. Record 
the difference of length required for this judgment and continue 
the experiment, beginning this time, however, with the parts quite 
distinctly unequal and working gradually toward equality. 

A number of determinations should be made when the thread is 
displaced toward the right and toward the left and with changes 
towards equality and away from it—an equal number of each 
kind—and the average of all taken. The ratio of the just observ- 
able difference to the length of one part of the bar is the measure 
of the accuracy of discrimination required. Averaging the 
results separately for the cases in which the thre was 
displaced towards the right and towards the left, will show the 
constant error in judgment if there is any. It might seem profit- 


Continued from Vol. VI, 593-616, to which the reader is referred for introductory 
matter. 

? The size of the retinal image is found, as explained in Ex. 112, JOURNAL, IV, 484, 
by drawing lines from the extreme points of the object through the Crossing Point 
of the Lines of Direction and prolonging them tothe retina. The angle made by 
these lines is often called the Visual Angle. This construction, however, is exact 
only when the eye is exactly accommodated. When the eyes are not accommodated, 
the Sighting Lines form the angle instead of the Lines of Direction. And when 
objects are seen by sweeping the eye over them from end to end, the lines which 
give the true Visual Angle are obviously those from the extremities of the object to 
the centre of rotation of the eye. These various kinds of Visual Angles differ but 
slightly among themselves, and as a matter of fact are all purely artificial. Imme- 
diate perception knows nothing of Visual Angles, or for that matter of retinal 
images, but only of things seen. 

®*For description of these instruments see section on apparatus at the close of the 
article. 
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able to furnish the subject with a head-rest in order to secure a 
constant distance between his eyes and the bar, but there is reason 
to think this relatively unimportant (v. Kries, p. 187), and at all 
events it is not necessary for casual testing. The movements of the 
eyes from end to end of the bar are more important, but with care 
on the part of the subject, there should be no difficulty in keepin 

the eyes from serious movement. Of course any trials in whic 

such occur should be reported and excluded from the record. If 
more perfect exclusion of eye-movements is desired, it may be ob- 
tained by placing the bar in a dark box and using flash illumination. 

b. Repeatthe experiment with all conditions as in a, except that 
after the showing of the bar the subject be allowed to move his eyes 
freely incomparing the parts. Compare the results found in a andb. 

Wundt, A, 3te Aufl., II, 116 ff., 4te Aufi., II, 132 ff.; Helmholtz, 682 ff.; F. 695 ff. 
(541 f!.): Mitinsterberg: and the literature cited by them. For measurements of a 
similar kind made upon squares see Warren and Shaw (p. 240): for such measure- 
ments on circles and effect of color on size, see Quantz.' 

71. The Retinal Image and the Perception of Size: Ordinary See- 
ing. In the absence of other determining circumstances, large reti- 
na] images are taken to belong to large objects and small to small. 
Undetermined cases are, however, extremely rare. 

a. Known objects are generally Perceived as of a Constant Size 
Irrespective of the Size of their Retinal Images. Hold the hand 
eight inches from the face and notice its size; then move it to six- 
teen inches and observe that its apparent size remains the same, de- 
spite the fact that its retinal image has now only one-half its former 
length and only one-quarter its area. On further removal to 
twenty-four inches, the apparent size is still the same. This con- 
stancy is found in estimating the height of men, domestic animals, 
and familiar objects generally. This fact is frequently made use of 
by painters, who introduce the figures of men and other well-known 
pe to suggest indirectly the size of objects near which they are 

laced. 

r In somewhat the same way a well-known tower or tree may serve 
as a measure for the disk of the sun or moon rising behind it, with 
the result that these seem larger than when such comparison is 
impossible. This, however, is by no means the only element in the 
illusion. The flattened form of the sky—itself the resultant of sev- 
eral causes—also codéperates in making the sun or moon at the hori- 
zon seem further away and therefore ) Povo The matter may be 
followed further in Helmholtz; Wundt, A; Filehne; and in a dis- 
cussion by Lechalas and others in the Revue Philosophique, Juillet, 
1888—Février, 1889. 

b. When the objects are equally familiar, an important part is 
played by attention in determining which shall be taken as the 
measure of the other. This is easily shown with two fingers, one 
held at eight, the other at twenty-four inches. Steady looking at 
the farther finger makes the nearer look larger than normal, and 
staring at the nearer makes the farther look smaller. 

ec. Another experiment which shows the same independence of 
the retinal image is cited by Helmholtz from Smith’s “Opticks”’ 
(published 1738). Place in the focus of a convex lens a wafer, 
a printed letter or any other small object, and view it at dif- 
ferent distances from the lens. As the distance increases, the 
object will seem to enlarge until it fills the lens completely. The 
fact is, however, that its image remains approximately constant in 
size ‘since the rays from it are made parallel by the lens), while 


for full titles see Bibliography at the end of the article. 
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the image of the lens itself and of all other objects in the visual field 
decreases in size. For experiments on the exactness with which 
extents can be compared when their distance from the eye is un- 
equal and when their visual angles both for the eye at rest and in 
motion are thus unequal, see Fechner, II, 312 f.; Martius; v. Kries, 
187 ff. . 

Hering, 14 f.: Helmholtz, 839, F. 871 (689). 


172. The Retinal Image and Perceptions of Size and Distance. A 
circumstance that very frequently determines the ey size of 
an object is its apparent distance; or, more generally, size and dis- 
tance are mutually determining. If the apparent distance is con- 
stant, the apparent size of the object changes directly with the size 
of the retinal image; while if the apparent size is constant the ap- 
parent distance changes inversely with the image. These are facts 
of very common observation. In the laboratory they may be dem- 
onstrated as follows. Look at a portion of a page of print through 
an ordinary magnifying glass, holding the glass near the page so 
that a good deal of the latter can be seen outside the lens. The 
retinal image of the part seen through the lens is enlarged, hut the 
parts of the page seen outside the lens fix the distance for the 
whole, so that the letters seem enlarged. On the contrary, when 
an opera glass or a telescope is used for a distant object, the eye is 
brought so close to the eye-piece that nearly all the visual field, 
except that seen through the instrument, is cut off. The result is, 
then, that objects appear nearer, and but little if any larger. The 
effect is equally clear when the retinal images are reduced by using 
a double concave lens in the first case and by looking through the 
opera glasses from the big end in the second. See also an experi- 
ment of Hillebrand’s, p. 121 f. 

a. Some interesting changes in the size of the retinal image may 
be produced with a pierced card. Look through a fine pin-hole in 
a card, held as close as possible to the eye, at a printed page held 
an inch or two further away. The type willseem much magnified, 
larger even than the blurred image of it seen when the card is re- 
moved entirely. Cf. the enlarged shadow in Le Cat’s Experiment 
(Ex. 156; JOURNAL, VI, 594). When the card is gradually moved 
farther from the eye and nearer the paper, the print seems still 
larger. A strong light on the page increases the ease of the ex- 
periment. 

The understanding of this phenomenon will be assisted by the 
following diagram from Helmholtz: 


a’ 
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In the usual condition of vision, objects at a distance of one or 
two inches a much blurred, because the eye cannot be accom- 
modated for them; the retinal image is made up of overlapping 
diffusion circles, which depend in part for their size on the size of 
the pupil. In the diagram the lines ai and bh, drawn through the 
crossing point of sighting lines o, touch the retina at the centres of 
the two circles, of diffusion representing the tips of the arrow ab. 
The intermediate points of the arrow are of course represented by 
circles whose centres lie between h andi. When an object is thus 
seen in diffusion circles, it is not taken to be of a size corresponding 
to the full extent of the circles, but only to the central portion of 
the blur. The apparent extent of the arrow as seen without the 
card would therefore correspond to a retinal extent not much ex- 
ceeding hi. The introduction of the card (SS) with its minute 
opening, reduces the diffusion circles till they are hardly visible, 
and the blur is cleared up. The little cone of rays passing through the 
pin-hole from areaches the eye at m’, and is refracted by the cornea 
and lens and strikes the retina at f. In the same way that from b 
goes to m and is refracted to g, the intermediate points of the 
arrow being represented as before, on intermediate retinal points. 
It is evident that with the pierced card the retinal surface illumi- 
nated is larger than without it (fg > hi), and when the image is 
referred outward, as usual, along the lines of direction (see Exs. 
101 and 112, JOURNAL, IV, 478, 484), here ff’ and gg’, the ends of 
the arrow will seem to lie at f/ and g’, and the whole will appear 
enlarged. It is clear also that moving the pierced card toward 
the object must increase the separation of the points m’ and ™m, 
and consequently of f and g. Cf. also Ex. 173. 


Helmholtz, 118 f.; F. 126 f. (96 f.). 


173. Perception of Depth by Means of Accommodation. Changes 
in accommodation produce changes in the retinal image, which 
certainly influence the perception of distance. Whether the direct 
muscular effort of accommodation has any such effect, apart 
from changes of the retinal image, has been questioned. Ex- 

eriments have been made on the matter by Wundt (A, 3te Aufl., 
fi , 92 f., 4te Aufi., II, 107; B, 105 ff.), by Hillebrand and by Dixon. 
The differences of accommodation that are required for securing 
sharp images of objects at the same distance, but differently colored 
(due to the chromatic aberration of the eye), have been held to 
have an effect on the apparent distance of colored objects. Ex- 

eriments on this point have been made by Silvanus P. Thompson, 

ut his results are hard to verify. The whole problem, indeed, 
both as to ey gers depending on normal accommodation and on 
that required by chromatic aberration, is still sub judice, and will 
not be followed further here. 

The indirect effects of accommodation have long been known, 
but apparently little studied. If, while attention is given to a dis- 
tant object, e. g., a house or tree, the eye is suddenly accommo- 
dated for a near point, the distant object will appear to withdraw 
and diminish in size. If the operator is not able to accommodate 
voluntarily, the experiment may easily be made by letting him 
stand close to the window and select a spot on the glass for a point 
of near fixation. A slight variation of the experiment with the 
pierced card just discussed (Ex. 172 b) shows the same result, 
heightened, perhaps, by other coéperating causes. Repeat Ex. 172 _ 
b, this time looking at a distant object. Accommodating for near 
vision now makes the object appear smaller and further away, and 
carrying the card toward the object produces still further diminu- 
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tion in size. The effect appears to be due to an actual reduction 
in the size of the retinal image, and can be imitated with a suitable 
arrangement of lenses and screens. The apparent size of the 
object appears also to decrease with decrease of the aperture in 
the card. For other changes following accommodation, see 
Scheiner’s Experiment, Ex. 101, JOURNAL, IV, 477. 


Helmholtz, 119; F. 127 (97); Walker. 


174. Monocular Perception of Depth by Means of Intervening 
Objects. 

a. Severalof the monocular means of perceiving the relative 
distance of objects are better observed in the casual use of the 
eyes than in specific laboratory experiments, and this among 
the rest. The following figures, however, show something of the 
tendency. We are more inclined to regard the rings in Fig. A as 
complete and passing behind one another than as broken and care- 
fully laid together. In the second figure the effect is still stronger, 
because it is still more difficult to conceive the arch in the same 
plane with the column and fitting exactly into its irregular contour. 


A B 


The multitude of objects intervening between the eye and the 
horizon, together with their known size and distances, doubtless 
contributes also to the flattened appearance of the dome of thesky. 

b. In the following experiment the inference of intervening 
objects combines with the customary location of mirror-images be- 
hind the mirror surface to produce a false location of the image 
thrown by a concave mirror. Ata distance in front of a concave 
mirror, somewhat less than double its focal distance, is set up a 
figure like that below, cut from cardboard and blackened on both 
sides, or even an ordin retort ring of small size. The ob- 
server takes his position still further from the mirror in the line 
passing through its centre and the centre of the ring, and, if the 
adjustments are correct, sees floating in the air, a few inches in 
front of the actual figure, an enlarged and inverted image of it—so 
long, at least, as he observes with both eyes. The instant, how- 
ever, that he looks with a single eye, the image drops back to the 
mirror surface or beyond. The rays of the figure and the spots on 
the mirror, which are seen through the floating image, and the 
frame of the mirror, which cuts the image off at the sides, all con- 
spire, when the binocular means of location are wanting, to make 
the image seem behind instead of in front. 
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The dimensions of the mirror and the setting with which the 
writer has repeated the experiment, are as follows: Diameter of 
mirror, 10 cm.; Focal length, 25 cm.; Distance of the rayed figure 
from the mirror, 40 cm.; Inner diameter of the ring of the figure, 
27 mm., outer 33 mm., length of rays, 27 mm.; Distance of the 
observer from the mirror, 3 m. 

If the observer has difficulty in o— the binocular location, a 
little swaying of the head from side to side, which causes the image 
pen with reference to the mirror and the figure, may be help- 
ful. 

A similar experiment may be made with suitably adjusted con- 
vex lens. 

a. Helmholtz, 768, F. 793 (624) ; Sully, 80 f. 

b. Helmholtz, 769, F. 793 (624 f.). 

175. Perception of Relief by Means of Shadows. 

a. The effect of shadows is finely shown by a mask colored alike 
within and without.'! Place the mask, with the hollow side toward 
the observer, in such a position that the light falls full upon it and 
no shadows are cast inside it. Let the observer regard it witha 
single eye from a distance of six or eight yards. He will find it 
difficult, or even impossible, to see the mask in its true concave 
condition; preponderant experience apparently dictating the 
opposite result in perception. If, however, the position of the 
mask is so changed that the light falls into the mask obliquely, the 
shadows immediately betray the concavity, and no difficulty is 
found, except, perhaps, with the nose (which lies wholly in the 
shadow), in seeing the thing as it is. 

Medallions with heads in low relief, when lighted equally from 
all sides, can with some effort be seen either convex or concave— 
eameo or intaglio. The presence of unequal illumination and cross 
shadows makes this more difficult. A sheet of paper folded like a 
half open book and set up vertically, shows somewhat the same 
effect, especially if the lower end is covered so that its contact with 
the table cannot be seen. Cf. Fig. N, Ex. 176 b. 

b. Einthoven’s Experiment. In the following experiment dark 
borders resembling shadows lead to an illusion of elevation on de- 
pression. Cut a piece of cardboard eight inches long by four wide; 
cover half of it smoothly withred paper and half with blue. On 


the red pane paste several strips of blue, and on the blue several 


strips of red, strips a quarter of an inch wide by two long,—or 


4 This plese of apparatus originated, so far as the writer knows, with Dr. H. P. 
Bowditch of the Harvard Medical School. 
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better, put on concentric rings of the specified colors, leaving 
spaces between equal to the breadth of the rings. Place the 
diagram thus made in such a position that it shail be strongly 
illuminated from the right side, and view it from a distance of three 
or four yards with a single eye, covering half its pupil with a bit 
of black cardboard. 

If the temporal half of the right pupil is covered, the red rings 
will appear to stand out slightly from their ground; the blue will 
appear to lie somewhat depressed in theirs. If the nasal half of 
the pupil is covered, the red will be depressed and the blue 
elevated. The same is true for the left eye if the terms nasal and 
temporal are interchanged. Notice in each case the apparent dis- 
tribution of light and shade. Changing the direction of illumina- 
tion reverses the whole phenomenon. The experiment is some- 
what easier when the observer looks through a _—— of blue glass 
(or violet or purple gelatine) held close before the eye. The edge of 
the card that covers the pupil may be blackened with advantage. 

The purpose of the blue glass is simply to make the blue and red of 
the papers used in the diagram purer. In discussing the figures, it 
is assumed that the colors in question are perfectly pure, and that 
the right eye is taken for experiment, with the temporal half of 
the pupil covered. 

The illusion depends upon the interpretation of the apparent 
shadows and high lights. These arise from chromatic aberration, 
which is made much more apparent than in the normal eye by half 
covering the pupil. The matter will be made clear by an examina- 
tion of the figures below. 
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Itis impossible to accommodate the eye at the same time for 
both red and blue; if the red rays are brought to a focus on the 
retina, the blue rays are focused in front of it; if the blue rays are 
brought to a focus on the retina, the red rays are focused behind 
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it. In the figures above L represents the line of demarkation be- 
tween a red area and a blue area; in Fig. A the eye is accommo- 
dated for the red; in B for the blue. In A the edge of the red in 
the retinal image lies atl, the edge of the blue at a, which, when 
referred outward on the line of direction a L’, locates the blue edge 
at L’, a shifting toward the left. The red edge is perceived at L in 
its true position. Similarly in Fig. B-accommodation for the blue 
causes an apparent shifting of the location of the edge of the red 
to L'', a shifting toward the right. Any intermediate degree of 
accommodation would cause a shifting of both the red and the 

lue in opposite directions. In Fig. C is shown the result in the 
visual field of such shiftings. Assume thatabecd represents a red 
strip on a blue ground. When this combination is viewed under 
the conditions of the experiment, there is a mutual shifting of the 
colors, so that the strip a b c d appears in the positione f gh. The 
result is a summation of the colors in the region bf gc, and an ab- 
sence of all color (darkness) in the area aehd. The region of 
summation is taken as a high light, the region of darkness as a 
shadow—a condition of things that would be exactly paralleled if 
a slight elevation existed in a field illuminated obliquely: from the 
right. 

In a way entirely similar to that just used, the cases of red figures 
on blue ground, of vision with the nasal half of the pupil, and of 
vision with the left eye, can readily be explained. 

6. Helmholtz, 772; F. 798 f. ; Oppel. 

6. Ejinthoven. 


176. Equivocal Figures. The last few experiments have already 
made clear that much of our ordinary seeing depends on an uncon- 
scious taking into account of certain elements of the general 
visual sensation, e. g., the size of the retinal image in connection with 
distance, the partial covering of some objects by others and the ar- 
rangement of shadows. The nature of the percept is thus influenced 
by the presence of other percepts—by the perception of dis- 
tance and general direction of illumination. In certain other cases 
the influence of these inner factors is even clearer, because volun- 
tary changes in them bring about striking changes in the total per- 
cept. Some examples of these cases are gathered below. 

a. Plane Figures. In A and B below the black and white figures 
are precisely alike, except in position, and either may be taken as 
background for the other. With the change of background, how- 
ever, a sort of change of attitude is involved which is interesting. 
Something similar happens in C, which may seem a star made up of 
interlacing lines, two superposed triangles, or a hexagon with six 
little adjacent triangles. In D the twenty-five dots of the square 
may be grouped among themselves in many ways: a single square 
of dots; five vertical or horizontal lines; two concentric squares 
and a central dot; an equal armed cross filled out with four squares 
of four dots each, etc. A little self-observation will probably show 
that the change of attitude leads at once to a change of eye 
movements, often merely incipient, by which the new patterns are 
followed out. 


1It is only fairto state that Einthoven, from whom this experiment is taken, 
while using the apparent shadows as the basis of his explanation, rejects that given 
here, which depends on direction of illumination. The whole thing is a matter of 
perceptive interpretation, in which individual difference may well be expected, and 
several factors may coéperate. In repeating the experiments, however, the appar- 
ent direction of illumination has seemed tome the chief factor. Exceptions to its 
dominance have sometimes occurred, but for easily explicable reasons. 
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b. Perspective Diagrams. In the accompanying figures it is the 
mire of the space relations of the parts of the figure that 
change. 

E (from Mach) represents a half-open book, and may be seen 
both concave and convex, the former probably being generally 
seen first. Fis a glass tumbler seen from the top or from the bot- 
tom; occasionally also it may — bent so that both top and 
bottom are both turned toward the observer. In G (from Mach) 
the curved lines are subject to interpretation as concave at the 
right and convex at the left, and vice versa. H (from Mach) is a 
triangular pyramid, of which the longer side is either nearest the 
observer or farthest from him. It also has a third interpretation, 
namely, as a quadrangular pyramid looked at from its apex; the 
diagonals of the figure then appear bent towards the paper on 
either side of the apex. Tis a figure known from its originator as 
‘*Neckar’s cube.”” Notice the change in the position of the diago- 
nal as the cube takes one position and then the other. Jis a set of 
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perspective cubes which appear three in the lower row, two in the 
middle row and one on top, or two in the lower row, three in the 
middle row and two ontop. This figure is evidently a reduplica- 
tion of Neckar’s cube. K (from Mach) represents a pair of inter- 
secting planes, with the line of intersection perpendicular to the 
paper, or lying parallel to it. L is ‘“‘Schréder’s stair figure.” It 
generally appears first as the upper side of a flight of steps; 
with some effort, however, it may’ be seen as the under side of 
such a flight, or the overhanging — of a wall. It is evi- 
dently a complication of the simple figure in E. M represents 
part of a narrow carved frieze from Hoppe. The little figures 
that compose it appear depressed or elevated. With some diffi- 
culty a part may be held as depressed while the rest are elevated, 
but the result is unsteady, probably because we are less accustomed 
to mixture of figures in such decorations than a repetition of single 
figures. N is similar to M, but introduces light and shade. Changes 
in the position of the figure with reference to the source of 
illumination generally involve a change from convexity to con- 
cavity, or vice versa. All these perspective figures have of course the 
intermediate interpretation of plane figures, though this is some- 
times hard to hold after experimenting with the tri- dimensional in- 
terpretations. Some of the changes of form are at first a little difficult 
for some observers, but once gotten are easier to get again. Turn- 
ing the diagram upside down is sometimes helpful. Loeb reports 
that moving it slowly to and from the eye causes it to change back 
and forth, and Mach finds these’ changes brought about in a slightly 
more elaborate figure by slow vertical movements. The Schréder fig- 
ure is caused to change by vividly conceiving the plane a as nearer 
than b. 

Notice that in all the figures changes in the position and dimen- 
sions of lines and surfaces of the figures invariably accompany 
their change from one interpretation to the other. In £, for ex- 
ample, when the figure is convex (the middle line nearer the 
observer than the rest), that line inclines, if at all, toward the 
observer; when the figure is concave, it inclines backward and is 
much larger. The relative length of the sloping lines at the top 
and the bottom may seem to also change slightly. It is interesting 
to notice that of all the possible spatial figures which could corre- 
spond to these diagrams geometrically, only a very few extremely 
definite ones appear to perception. 

ce. Three-dimensional Figures. An inversion similar to that ob- 
served in b can be seen with real objects when conditions are favor- 
able. A simple experiment can be made with a visiting card bent 
in the middle so as to enclose an angle of about 120°, which gives a 
figure resembling FE above. Set the card with the fold vertical on 
a table, where the light will fall parallel to one side, thus obviat- 
ing the cross shadows in part (Ex. 175), and look at it from a dis- 
tance of a couple of yards with a single eye. The card, like V 
above, may be seen as either concave or convex. Notice in this 
ease, as in b, the changes of form and position that take place when 
the figure is changed from convex to concave. Notice also that 
when the card is seen in its illusory form (convex when it is really 
concave, or vice versa), the shadowed parts seem a deeper gray and 
the illuminated parts a brighter white than when the whole is cor- 
rectly seen. The writer finds the experiment a little easier when 
the card is on a rather low table and he observes standing. The 
eard then has the top of the table as a uniform background. 

Very fine effects are to be had with casts of objects inshallow re- 
lief, either in intaglio or cameo form. In these cases the nature of 
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the object represented is said to be important, letters, numerals 
and geometrical figures turning easily either way. Natural objects, 
human and animal forms, and especially faces, turn easily from con- 
cave to convex, but with difficulty, if at all, from convex to con- 
cave. Compare, for example, the ease of seeing the concave mask 
in Ex. 175 a in convex form with the difficulty of getting the convex 
mask to appear concave. 

On a see von Bezold, 253; Mach, ), 89; James, I, 442 f. 

On 6 and c, Helmholtz, 770 f., F. 795 f. (626 f.); Wundt, A; 3te Aufi., II, 174, 795 ff. (626 
ff.); 4te Aufi., 199 f.; Mach, B, 405 ff., C, D, 94 ff.; James, IT, 253 ff.; Loeb: Hoppe, A 
and B; Brewster; Sully, 95 ff.; Beaunis, II, 569. 


APPARATUS. 


But little special apparatus is needed for the foregoing experi- 
ments. 

KRYPTEON. The piece, which for lack of another name I have 
ventured to call akrypteon, is very simple in principle—nothing 
more, indeed, than a slanting board with a flap hinged at the bot- 
tom. Its purpose in Ex. 170 is to furnish,a means of showing the 
Galton bar in a way that facilitates judgment without movements 
of theeyes. It is roughly pictured in the cut below. 


Cc 


On a base board ab, 8x20 inches in size, is set the board cd, 6x18 
inches, inclined backward about 30° from the vertical. At 
the ends of this board near the base are fastened short brass arms, 
which extend forward and support the rod ef. They are of such 
length as to bring the middle of the rod five-eighths of aninch from 
the board ed, and seven-eighths from ab. The rod ef is provided 
with milled heads at the ends, so that it may be rotated easily with 
either hand. The rod itself is composite, being made of pieces of 
half-inch half-round brass, put together, flat side to flat side, to 
make a single round rod. The forward half of the rod is in three 
pieces. The middle piece ik is held in place by screws and can be re- 
moved; the end pieces are soldered fast to the back half of the rod. 
This arrangement makes it possible to clamp securely into the rod 
the cardboard flap gh, or to interchange flaps if for any reason this 
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is desired. When the flap is in position, the turning of the rod ef 
will rapidly cover or uncover anything placed upon the inclined 
surface cd. In using the krypteon in Ex. 170 a narrow strip of wood 
should be tacked along the inclined surface to support the Galton 
bar. The instrument is not confined in its usefulness to this single 
experiment, but can be used for any in which a sudden revealing 
or hiding of an object is desired. 

GALTON Bar. This piece can be had ready-made of the Cam- 
bridge Scientific Instrument Co., St. Tibb’s Row, Cambridge, Eng- 
land—“ Line Division Testing Apparatus”’—at a price of 18s. As 
furnished by the Cambridge company, it consists of an ebonite strip 
10 inches long, 1 inch wide and 0.125 inch thick. On the back of 
this and extending overa little on to the face, is a light brass 
slider. The parts which extend over upon the front carry between 
them, crosswise of the bar and close to its surface, a white thread, 
which divides the bar into two portions—equal or unequal, according 
to the position of theslider. On the back of the bar a fine line is cut, 
which divides the bar exactly in the middle.! On the back of the 
slider there is arectangular opening through which this line can 
be seen, and in the edge of the opening a scale divided to tenths of 
an inch, by which the displacement of the slider from the true 
middle can be read at once in tenths of an inch (or by estimation in 
hundredths), or, since the bar is ten inches long, directly in per- 
centage of the total length. It is evidently easy to make such a 
bar from any rule, divided on one side only, or even with a 
— slat on which a strip of millimeter paper has been 

asted. 

. The concave mirror used in Ex. 174 b is to be had of any optician 
or physical instrument maker at small cost. The mask for Ex. 175 
can be purchased at a toy store and colored within in the laboratory. 
Medallions for Exs. 174 b and 176, in plaster and about four inches in 
diameter are to be had in many art stores at a very low price. Casts 
of these in opposite relief can easily be taken in the laboratory. The 
other things needed--cards, pins, colored papers, convex lens and 
an opera glass—have either been used in previous experiments or 
can be found without difficulty. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


I. NEUROLOGICAL. 


Biologische Untersuchungen. GUSTAF RETzIUS. Neue Folge, Stock- 
holm, 1890-94, Vols. I-VI. 

This monumental work contains forty-five papers of critical in- 
terest to the student of biological science, especially in its neuro- 
logical and histological departments. In fact, thirty-eight of the 
papers deal with special problems of the nervous system. The 
present series is stated to form a continuation in new form of the 
“* Biologische Untersuchungen,” published by Retzius in 1881 and 
1882, the issue of which was interrupted among other things by his 
great monograph, ‘‘ Gehérorgan der Wirbelthiere.”’ The large form 
adopted is cumbersome, but has been chosen to avoid folding of 
the plates. Since there are one hundred and thirty-eight of these 
magnificent productions, this feature may be accorded the right of 
deciding the form. The long lines, however, make reading diffi- 
eult, and this might have been so readily obviated that there seems 
no excuse for inflicting this inconvenience on the reader. 

The work is evidently intended as a repository for critical refer- 
ence, and no attempt can be made in the limits of a review to even 
summarize its contents. The earlier volumes deal largely with the 
nervous system in the invertebrates and lower vertebrates, together 
with its relations and mode of nerve supply and termination in the 
various sensory and motor organs, the chief methods employed 
being the Golgi and methy! blue in their various modifications. 
Great prominence is given in the last two volumes to the glia 
elements and Cajal’schen Zellen in the human and mammalian 
brain, four separate papers with thirty-two plates being devoted to 
them. Almost infinite variety of form and type is revealed, but in 
their manifoldness we are unable to detect any ground for Ramon 
y Cajal’s recent theory that the glia elements by their contractions 
and expansions make and break contacts of nerve cells, and thus oc- 
easion states of sleep and waking. Retzius considers the gliaele- 
ments to be not only supporting structures, but padding for the nerve 
cells as well. Hence they are more numerous where the nerve 
elements are scarce, and vice versa. That they may be thus actively 
contractile, he admits to be possible, but for such functions there 
is no evidence at present (‘‘keine Beweise vorliegen”). He also 
declares himself ‘kein Freund von schwebenden Hypothesen.’’ 
In his first volume he discussed in a most helpful manner the 
structure of ‘‘ Muskelfibrille und Sarcoplasma,” and I must ad- 
mit a little disappointment at finding nothing on the minute 
structure of the nerve fibre and particularly of the nerve cell. We 
may hope that the author will be spared to do this justice in the 
near future. 
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On the whole this series is indispensable to won | working labora- 
tory. The plates are luminous, and make it possible for the eye- 


minded to learn at a glance what they might fail to gain so well by 
reading pages of descriptions. C. F. H. 


The Function of the Frontal Lobes. L. BIANCHI. Brain, LX XII, pp. 
497-522, 5 Figs. London, 1895. 


Hitzig’s shrewd observation that the frontal lobe increased pro- 
portionally to the rest of the brain as we ascend the scale 
of intelligence from cat, dog, monkey to man, leads naturally 
to the inference that this is the centre for intellectual functions. 

His experiments on dogs, however, did not yield much support 
to this view. Still, from the absence of any demonstrable 
sensori-motor functions, the function of intelligence was almost 
forced upon the pre-frontal region by exclusion. The work of 
Ferrier, too, strengthened this position, since he found in monkeys 
loss of attention, apathy, etc., resulting from ablation of the pre- 
frontal lobes. On the other hand a definite function has been 
found for this region by Munk, Luciani, and recently by Groslik, in 
furnishing innervation to the muscles of the trunk. 

Bianchi operated on twelve monkeys and six dogs, all success- 
fully, and describes in this paper the results of excision of both 
pre-frontal lobes in one dog and three monkeys. Unilateral abla- 
tion produced no observable defect, either sensory or motor, last- 
ing for more than a few days. Previous observers have gone astray, 
mainly from the fact that they have attached too much import- 
ance to the phenomena of irritation immediately following the 
operation. Bianchi states that these should be systematically dis- 
regarded for at least a week. 

assing briefly in review the chief results, we may observe that 
in the dog we find all motor and sensory functions normal, but his 
character is changed. ‘‘He goes about with eyes downcast, and 
head bent down, almost touching the floor with his nose.”’ ‘“* Hovers 
about heavily and aimlessly.’”’ He picks up everything he finds, 
leaves, sticks, filth, in his mouth and drops them again. He be- 
comes very timid and makes no attempt at defense. ‘* Frightened, 
it doubles itself up without any attempt to escape from the 
attack.”’ 

The monkey gives similar, but even more striking results. Pre- 
vious to the operation she has been taught a number of tricks, 
understands language without gestures, is very affectionate, as 
shown by her treatment of her companions, and especially her 
attachment to two puppies which she has adopted and mothers. 
She will not allow them to be taken away from her. 

Considerable weakness results from ablation of the left frontal 
lobe (34 g. being removed), especially marked in the right arm and 
right eye. She is still intelligent, takes an interest in her sur- 
roundings. She now cares for one puppy with her left arm and avoids 
the second. About eighty days after first operation, the right 
pre-frontal lobe was similarly excised. Marked and permanent 
results follow. Taste isso much impaired that she takes, chews 
and swallows bits of sugar and plaster indifferently and automati- 
cally. A normal monkey rejects with evident disgust a cherry 
which has been filled with quinine, while after ablation of the 
frontal lobes, she eats it, but with some hesitation. Vision re- 
mains considerably impaired. Psychically ‘the habitual state 
is one of indifference; and she speedily relapses (after being 
aroused) into an aimless automatic mode of life, without any in- 
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terest in her surroundings.’’ She ceases to play with companions, 
and shows-neither affection nor jealousy when they are petted, but 
is timid and frightened without cause. Automatic restlessness, 
with tendency to rotation toward the right, also persists. 

The general picture resembles quite closely that obtained by Fer- 
rier, and leads Bianchi to the conclusion that the chains of nerve 
elements from sensory or motor terminations lead up to the nerve 
cells of the pre-frontal region as‘the apex of the personality. 
‘“‘ The frontal lobes would thus sum up into a series the products of 
the sensori-motor regions, as well as the emotive states which 
accompany all perceptions, the fusion of which constitutes 
what has been called the psychical tone of the individual. 
Removal of the frontal lobes does not so much interfere with the 
perceptions taken singly as it does disaggregate the personality, 
and incapacitate for serializing groups of representations.’’ ‘‘ Fear 
is an immediate result of psychical disaggregation from defective 
sense of personality, and unbalanced perception and judgment.” 
Thus it becomes a characteristic phenomenon. 

If so simple an observation as the transit of a star across the 
spider line needs correction for ‘“‘ personal equation,’? what shall 
we say of observations as complicated as the above, extending 
over days, weeks and months? At best we can place these obser- 
vations beside those of Groslik, and making due allowance for 
equations of insoluable terms of complexity, they may 

th be true to the facts and still leave many more facts unobserved 
and unrecorded. 

It must be remembered also that Schefer and Horsley obtained 
results diametrically opposed to those of Ferrier and Bianchi. Their 
method consisted in making the excision of the pre-frontal lobes, 
leaving the excised portions in situ and thus escaping pressure 
changes in the skull. Their trick monkeys were as active and in- 
telligent after as before the operation, and their method of opera- 
tion, it would seem, has much in its favor. C. F. H. 


Defective Development of the Cerebellum of a Puppy. J. S. RISIEN 
RUSSELL. Brain, LX XII, pp. 522-30, 5 Figs. London, 1895. 


An entire litter of puppies from normal parents show such 
marked symptoms of incoédrdination and instability as to 
oint to congenital defect of the cerebellum. One of the 
itter comes on this account into Dr. Russell’s hands, and he 
is enabled to add to his important contributions to cere- 
bellar anatomy and physiology. In walking, this puppy would 
fall in every direction equally, and when sitting or stand- 
ing there was almost constant oscillation of the head and 
trunk. These phenomena indicated bilateral defect of the cere- 
bellum, a diagnosis amply borne out by the autopsy findings. The 
cerebellum was found to be about three-fourths the normal size, 
and symmetrical. Section showed a peculiar condition of the 
white and gray matter, the molecular layer of the cortex being in 
many parts much thinner than normal, giving the folia a shrunken 
appearance, while in a few places it was three or four times its 
normal thickness. The great defect, however, was found in the 
Purkinje cells. In large parts of the cerebellum these cells were 
completely absent, in others one or two were to be seen here 
and there, while in a few places irregular groups or clusters 
of these cells were to be seen, the outer margin of the cluster 
being at the junction of the granular and molecular layers, while 
the cells invaded the granular layer to a considerable extent. 
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Great variations in shape and size also occur among the Purkinje 
cells. Their extreme paucity in the hemispheres and more 
nearly normal relations in the vermis are also a point of impor- 
tance. 

All other structures at higher levels, cerebral cortex, optic 
thalami, red nucleus; and at lower levels, medulla, inferior olives, 
spinal cord, were apparently normal in every respect. The dentate 
nuclei were also normal. 

In Russell’s cat with defective cerebellum, a review of which was 
given in the last number of this JOURNAL, the hemisphere and den- 
tate nucleus of one side were defective, especially the den- 
tate neucleus, which was represented by only a few scattering cells. 
The inferior olivary body of the opposite side was absent as well. 
This difference would indicate, as Russell remarks, with almost the 
definiteness of an experimental extirpation, that the cells of Pur- 
kinje in the cerebellar cortex had little relation with the olivary 
body, while the dentate nucleus is closely associated with it. As 
pointing to the functions of the cerebellar cortex itself, therefore, 
without complications with centres at lower or higher levels, this 
case gives the best evidence that we have at present. C. F. H. 


Studies on the Lesions Produced by the Action of Certain Poisons on 
the Cortical Nerve Cell.—I. Alcohol. HENRY J. BERKLEY. Brain, 
LXXII, 473-96, 17 Figs. 


The animals used were rabbits, to which pure alcohol had been 
given fora considerable time, generally several months. These 
were compared with similar preparations from normal animals. 
The chief results are confirmatory of the findings of Andrie- 
zen. The blood vessels are found somewhat altered, the smallest 
arteries being ‘‘ irregularly shrunken, at intervals almost botryoidal 
in appearance.”’ This is not a constant phenomenon. The nerve 
cells, about one in three, are decreased in size, the nuclei appear a 
little irregular and shrunken, and the nucleolus especially, instead 
of being spherical and sharply defined, is much enlarged and very 
irregular in outline. By a modification of the Golgi method applica- 
ble to material already hardened in Miiller’s fluid, an alteration of 
the dendritic processes of the cortical cells in the cerebrum and 
cerebellum ( Purkinje cells) is made out, resembling those described 
by Andriezen. The “‘ contact gemmules”’ are lost and the pro- 
cesses become irregularly swollen. Berkley finds no alterations of 
the neuron. The affection of the dendron is the most striking 
alteration, and it is not claimed to be characteristic for alcohol poi- 
soning. C. F. H. 


Einige Hypothesen uber den anatomischen Mechanismus der Ideenbil- 
dung, der Association und der Aufmerksamkeit. S. RAMON Y¥ 
CaJAL. Archiv fiir Anatomie und Entwickelungsgeschichte, 
herausgegeben von His. 1895, 4th-6th Heft. 


The Spaniard of Barcelona, of such world-wide reputation, has 
with perfect right ventured over the line of strict anatomy into the 
provinces of psychology. The invasion is a welcome one. Such 
scientific incursions are like that of the spies into Canaan—they 
bring back rich and exceedingly good fruit. The first part of the 
discussion deals with the question, ‘‘ Has the individual perception 
one or several nerve cells for underlying basis ?”” The recent investi- 
gations into the structure of the nervous system all demonstrate 
that many, very many, cells and fibres are engaged in the slightest 
sensation. From the sense organ to the cortex there is a well 
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connected chain of conductors or neurons which transmits 
avalanche-like (lawinenartig) any single sense impressions on the 
periphery to an ever growing number of cells and fibres until it 
finally reaches the cortex. Thus in the fovea centralis retine, in 
which the vision is clearest, one rod affected by light stimulus 
transmits the excitation to a bi-polar cell; this conducts it further 
to a ganglion cell beneath it (cell of the ganglion layer), the nerve 
process ( Fortsatz) of which, branching out richly in the fore corpora 
quadrigemina, spreads the movement over a considerable number of 
cells, and finally the axis cylinders of these cell groups end in the 
occipital part of the cortex, where they come into contact by means 
of their branches ( Verzweigungen), with the end brush-like {forma- 
tions of a large numberof pyramidal cells. Thus the original periph- 

eral unit of excitation has been able to impart its excitation to 
hundreds or perhaps thousands of nerve cells in the cortical cen- 

tres of vision. (Spencer’s analogy re mode of increased momen- 
tum of nerve movement—a row of bricks falling—might be sug- 

gestive here also.) So with the other senses. 

The second part deals with hypotheses concerning the histological 
mechanism of association of ideas, of sleep, and of the waking condi- 
tion. Duval’s “ geniale’’ histological hypothesis concerning the 
nature of sleep and rest, viz., the condition of contact between the 
nerve cells and their processes, is rejected. So alsois Rabl-Riick- 
hard’s well-known hypothesis of the amceba-like prolongations 
and retractions of the nerve fibres and end brushes in thought and 
sleep respectively. The chief ‘causal mechanism in association, 
etc., Ramon y Cajal attributes to the neuroglia cells. Here we 
have the pseudopodian movements of contraction and relaxation. 
During their state of relaxation their pseudopodia extend and in- 
tervene between the cells and their protoplasmic processes and the 
nerve branches ( Verzweigungen), in consequence of which the pass- 
age of the nerve currents is either completely stopped or consid- 
erably hindered. Thus we may gain an explanation of the nature 
of mental rest and of sleep, both natural and artificial (narcotics, 
hypnotism). The third part is on the theory of attention. One 
of the three kinds of neuroglia cells are the perivascular 
eells. These are found only in the neighborhood of the cap- 
illaries of the gray substance. Each capillary has inserted in 
it thousands of these neuroglia pseudopodia, which diverge in 
all directions. Upon contraction of these there follows a local 
enlargement of the vessels, and thereby greater physiological con- 
gestion. This congestion of the capillary vessels increases their 
size, filling out almost the whole of the surrounding lymph space. 
Hence the monoideism of attention. At the close of the article, 
which is full of suggestions and details, the author calls attention 
to the hypothetical nature of some of his conclusions. 

ARTHUR ALLIN. 


II. EXPERIMENTAL. 


Die Aufmerksamkeit und die Function der Sinnesorgane. Von DR. 
W. Herneicu. Erster Beitrag. Zeitschrift tiir Psychologie und 
Physiologie der Sinnesorgane, IX, Heft 5 u. 6. 


The latter part of this article is experimental in nature. Helm- 
holtz (‘‘Physiol. Optik,’’ 1867, S. 741) makes the assertion that at- 
tention is independent of the accommodation of the eye, basing his 
assertion upon the facts of indirect vision. While steadily fixating 
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an object centrally, the attention may be turned to an object on the 
side, with the result that while there is no change in the accommo- 
dation of the eye, there is in the attention, and in the objects per- 
eeived. So Helmholtz, and also Pilzecker in his train. 

Heinrich points out that Helmholtz’s statements are only the re- 
sults of subjective perception; there is need of an objective investi- 
gation, as ‘‘ self-analysis ’’ may not reveal the state or change of 
the _™ during the experiment. He therefore observes the pupils 
and lens with the help of an ophthalmometer. He determined 
carefully the size of the pupil (1) in central fixation, (2) in indirect 
vision, and (3) in reckoning. From the various tables itis evident 
that when the subject turns his attention to the object seen on the 
side, the pupil enlarges. For example, Table III gives the size of 
pupil centrally fixated at 3.0091 mm.; with object seen at angle of 
50° as 4.9094 mm.; and at 70° as 3.9514 mm.; and during mathe- 
matical calculation at 6.0565 mm. The size of the pupil varies con- 
tinually. If the attention be claimed by non-optical panes, 
the pupil loses its condition of accommodation. Helmholtz is 
wrong therefore; the attention, at least in this case, is accompanied 
by the accommodation of the eye. 

Dr. Haab (Neurologisches Centralblatt, 1886, 1 Mai, andin Corre- 

zblatt f. Schweizer Aerzte, 1886, 15 Marz) reports a case of 
upil-reflex not noticed by Heinrich. Again it is a case of in- 
irect vision and attention; but here it is not an enlargement, but a 
contraction of the pupil! He regards it as probably of cortical 
origin and cites psychiatrical cases to illustrate his argument. The 
discrepancy between the statements of Haab and Heinrich is 
probably due to the objects fixated (lamp, dark wall, etc.) and the 
respective positions occupied by the subjects examined. The dif- 
ferent results, however, demand more experimentation. In either 

ease, however, Helmholtz’s view is amply refuted. 

ARTHUR ALLIN. 


Das Verhiiltnis von Accommodation und Konvergenz zur Tiefenlokal- 
isation. Von Dr. FRANZ HILLEBRAND. Zeitschrift fiir Psychol- 
ogie, VII, 1894, 97-151. 


On the Relation o Accommodation and Convergence to Our Sense of 
Depth. By E. T. Drxon, Mind, N. S. IV, 1895, 195-212. 


In the experimental study of the relation of accommodation to 
space perception, Hillebrand’s sole predecessor is Wundt, who 
published on the subject more than thirty yearsago. Wundt’s 

neral concusion was that, all other means of being 
excluded, differences of distance could be perceived by differences in 
an “accommodation feeling;” Hillebrand’s is that such a feeling does 
not exist. This conclusion rests on two series of experiments. In 
one a fixation line was moved slowly to or from the eye of the 
observer, and he was required to say whether it was approaching 
or receding; in the other, the observer’s eye being accommodated 
for a fixation line at rest in the field, the line was suddenly re- 
moved and another at the same or a different distance substituted 
for it. For the detail of the apparatus and for the many necessary 

recautions to be observed, the original should be consulted. Suf- 
Ree it to say here that with possibly one small exception to be 
noticed below, the conditions leave nothing to be desired. The 
first series of experiments showed an almost uniform inability on 
the part of the observers to judge—much less to “‘sense’’—the 
direction in which the line was traveling. In the second series it 
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was in the main possible to tell the direction of the change, pro- 
vided its amount was sufficient. This result is an apparent contra- 
diction to that of the first series, but in discussing it Hillebrand 
makes it seem probable that the success rests ultimately on the 
blurring of the retinal image and the voluntary efforts of accommo- 
dation required to get it clear—quite a different thing from sensa- 
tions of the muscular effort of accommodation. 

The most og though perhaps not the most permanently 
valuable part of Dr. illebrand’s paper, is his effort to use these 
results as a demonstration of the absence of muscular sensations 
of convergence as well as of accommodation. His argument runs 
as follows: Between accommodation and convergence there is an 
habitual association, so strong that under normal circumstances 
change in one introduces change in the other, even when but one 
eye isopen. Now if it is true that changes of distance cannot be 
perceived by accommodation and convergence combined, they can- 
not be perceived by convergence alone. (The ordinary binocular 
experiments, which seem to show the importance of convergence, 
are inconclusive, because they do not exclude the possibility of per- 
ception by means of double images.) If this argument is allowed 
and Hillebrand’s experiments confirmed, all ‘‘ eye-muscle ” theo- 
ries of space fall together. 

It is to this point that Dixon’s criticism is directed. He has care- 
fully repeated the experiments and finds results substantially the 
same as Hillebrand’s; such differences of results as are enumerated 
seem to the reviewer rather apparent thanreal. In the interpreta- 
tion of the results, however, and especially with regard to the in- 
ferences against convergence-sensations, he takes a very different 
ground. That Hillebrand’s first series showed only negative results 
may prove nothing more than that the changes were too gradual 
to be perceived. It certainly ought not to be stretched to prove 
that there are no convergence-sensations, for the connection be- 
tween accommodation and convergence is quite loose. Indeed it 
may even be that the errors were due directly to improper con- 
vergence. A special series of experiments undertaken to measure 
the possible dissociation of the two showed the bond between them 
quite elastic. For incidental observations of interest with reference 
to judgments made with presbyopic or atropined eyes the paper 
itself should be consulted. 

Taken together, the work of these two experimenters creates a 
good deal of doubt as to the existence of ‘‘ muscular sensations ”’ 
accompanying accommodation—except perhaps when it becomes 
of unusual amount,—and it seems to be incumbent on those who be- 
lieve in them to bring forward new evidence. 

A single point as to apparatus, which might have a certain influ- 
ence, seems to have been overlooked by both experimenters. In 
both cases the observer looked through a short tube, the further 
end of which limited his field of vision. The edge of this opening 
was of course seen in diffusion circles, which changed as accommo- 
dation changed, and may have furnished still another retinal means 
of inferring the state of accommodation and with it the distance of 
the line accommodated for. E. C. S. 
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Die Urtheilsfunction. Eine psychologische und erkenntnisskritische 
Untersuchung. Von WILHELM JERUSALEM. Wien & Leipzig; 
W. Braumueller, 1895. 


Professor Jerusalem, who is well knewn by his text-book of 
psychology and study of the education of Laura Bridgman, attacks 
in this book a very important problem,— the problem of the rela- 
tion of modern logic to modern psychology. Although the great 
Logics devote a good deal of space to psychological analysis, and 
although scattered articles on the connection of the two sciences 
have appeared in the technical magazines, no independent and 
systematic attempt has been made to coérdinate them; to trans- 
late logic into terms of psychology, and to show the genesis of the 
logical from the psychological. Hence the Logics, despite their 
professed foundation on psychology, seem to the psychologists to 
be largely ‘in the air,’ while the Psychologies seem to the 
logicians to neglect patent and important facts of the mental con- 
stitution. Under such circumstances, a volume like the present 
cannot but be welcomed by the representatives of both disciplines. 

Judgment, the author begins, is the form in which the results of 
all thought-processes are cast. We must investigate the judgment 
from the psychological point of view, asking what we do when we 
judge, what goes on in us when we take a judgment to be true or 
untrue. But such an investigation implies a psychology, or at any 
rate acredo with regard to fundamental psychological questions. 
First, as to the relation of mind to body. ‘‘The physical and the 
psychical are neither of them anything but processes. . . . The 
reflective working-over of physical processes, however, makes the 
assumption of a substrate indispensable, that of psychical makes 
the same assumption impossible.” Substrate is the criterion, and 
the sole criterion. And the fact that the psychical is substrateless 
occurrence gives a meaning and a value to the ‘unconscious.’ 
Secondly, as to psychological method. We must begin by intro- 
spective analysis. But as the results of our analysis are processes, 
we must go on to ask at what point of mental development the 
complex under discussion appears (genetic method). And as the 
beginnings of mind have a biological setting, we must proceed to 
inquire how the investigated complex can help the individual or 
the race in the life struggle ( biological method) .—The investigation 
implies, further, a definite attitude to logic and language. Logic 
seeks to determine the general conditions of objective certainty 
and probability, or, in other words, those under which judgments 
attain to objective certainty and probability. Its danger is that, 
in the search for convenient forms, it may substitute anatomy for 
vivisection, the discrete point system for the curve,—and make 
the concepts into which a judgment is articulated prior to the 
formative and objectifying function of judgment itself. Theoreti- 
cal linguistics seeks to ascertain the laws of the formation of lan- 
guage. Its danger is to isolate the word, as logic isolates the con- 
cept. The concept is the result of many judgments: the word is 
simply an element in a judgment. No words, no judgment.—Fi- 
nally, the investigation will assist our metaphysical constructions. 

The most noteworthy section of this first chapter is, perhaps, that 
which deals with the relation of language to psychology and logic. 
Words are not ideas, the author tells us, but judgment-elements, 
i. e., not part-existences, but part-meanings. The point receives 
further consideration below. On the other hand, it is not probable 
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that the distinction of mental and physical as not-substrated and 
substrated will find acceptance. 

The second chapter contains a historical-critical survey of exist- 
ing theories. Three sections are devoted to the Greek philoso- 

hers, to the scholastics and to the moderns down to Hume. A 
fourth discusses the views of living writers: Brentano’s belief, 
Sigwart’s synthesis, Wundt’s analysis, and Bradley’s and Ger- 
ber’s shaping and objectifying. The writer has his private polemic 
to wage with Brentano’s school, here asin the foregoing chapter. 
He finds a portion of the truth in each of the three first theories, 
but himself, following Gerber, adopts the fourth. His discussion is 
most interesting, but, as a summary, hardly lends itself to further 
summarising. 

Even Brentano admits that every judgment contains an idea. 
But the judgment is not an association of ideas; partly, because an 
association has no finality as the judgment has, — because in the 
judgment nothing is or is to be associated. Judgment differs from 
idea, first, in the fact of articulation, and secondly in the fact thatin 
it the ideated object is regarded as an independent centre of force, 
in the exercise of its activity. Idea: ‘flowering shrub;’’ judg- 
ment: ‘the shrub—is-in-flower.”?’ Judgment is thus a shaping 
and objectifying of ideation: its result is a modified idea. The im- 
portance of this thought-form to primitive man, who has to orient- 
ate himself in a world of sense-perceptions, is obvious.—Judgment 
contains, besides idea, a feelin rocess. The idea which makes 
us pass judgment is the idea which interests us, i. e., which arouses 
our craving for intellectual activity. The craving is satisfied by 
judgment, first, because judging is activity (not passivity, like 
ideation), and secondly because it brings the train of ideas to 2 
conclusion, giving the conclusion a form which is normal to con- 
sciousness.—Judgment also contains will-processes. Not only is 
judging an action, a shaping or moulding at the instance of inter- 
nal impulses,—judgment actually comes into being through the 
turning to account of these impulses by primitive man. Whenever 
a moving object attracted the attention, the apperception-mass of 
the observer’s own bodily movements was of necessity aroused,— 
the beginning of the movement referred toa voluntary impulse in 
the object, and its continuance to the object’s voluntary activity. 
Moving objects, again, necessarily attracted the attention: only on 
that condition was life possible. Add to this that the movement 
would often be imitated, and communicated to other men by the 
imitative gesture. The voluntary impulse involved naturally re- 
acted upon the + gegen of the movement of the object.—Lan- 
guage begins with the inarticulate cry which expresses emotion. 
It is developed under the necessity of mutual understanding and 
communication. In the first place, frequent repetition blunted the 
emotive attribute of the utterance: the sounds gained in articula- 
tion as they lost in affective tone. Secondly, these freed sounds 
entered into stable associations with ideas. The naturalness of 
such associations is shown by their formation by Laura Bridgman. 
The word or ‘root’ of this stage is a proposition, not a verb or 
substantive. Judgment is implicit in it; but does not become ex- 
plicit or reach its full development until, still by the necessity of 
mutual understanding, a second root is added to the first. One, 
then, becomes the vehicle of the activity, the thing, and the other 
that of this thing’s activity. Shaping and objectifying are thus 
complete. 

This is, to the psychologist, the most important chapter of the 
work. It is important not only because of its analysis of the act of 
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judgment into its psychological part-processes, and its hypothetical 
account of the genesis of the act, but because of its bold facing of 


the ultimate problem,—the passage from what is, the psychological 
to what means, the logical. A group of similarly constituted 
beings, the author says in effect, must understand each other; their 
utterances must convey a meaning to their fellows. The only diffi- 
culty is to get these meanings associated to definite ideas; and we 
have instances of the way in which it is overcome in certain patho- 
logical cases and in the educational history of every child. Given 
the biological conditions, and logical significance cannot help but 
emerge: the animals understand one another. The writer’s out- 
spoken insistence on this point is most valuable. Whether we 
accept his analysis of the judgment-process exactly as it stands is, 
on the other hand, a matter of comparatively small moment. A 
good deal might be said on behalf of association, if one were 
allowed to define that term; and a good deal also on the author’s 
conception of the relation of judgment to language. But the dis- 
cussion could not be inserted here, for lack of space, even if it 
were, as it is not, of determining influence upon our estimation of 
the work before us. 

Chapter IV treats of the development of the judgment function, 
with constant reference to the motto of the book: Der Mensch 
pn a niemals wie anthropomorphisch er ist. We have now the 
subject and predicate as judgment-elements. The subject-word, 
denoting the vehicle of activity, soon comes to denote the vehicles 
of all similar activities; it gives rise to the concept. And it comes 
to denote, further, not only actual activity, but—the way being 
prepared by association—potential activity. (Inthe denominative 
judgment ‘‘ That is a tree,”’ the ‘that’ is the effect of the tree’s 
activity; the tree is the subject-word.)—The predicate-word is the 
complement of the subject-word; it is never independent, but, 
while separating the thing’s activity from the thing, tells us always 
what the thing wills or may will. As distinct in language, however 
the predicate-word may give rise to new subject-words: ‘ warm? 
is personified as ‘warmth,’ and becomes a subject. In this way 
arise abstract concepts. ({mpersonal judgments are not mere predi- 
cates: their subject is in every case the spatial and temporal sur- 
roundings of the activity predicated.)—Recollective and expectant 
judgments show the formative and articulating function of the 
judgment in general as well as its anthropomorphism. Recollect- 
ive judgments are stated in past time: the preterite is psychologi- 
cally a plus, denoting a reference to the speaker, but logically a 
minus, denoting an individual experience. Expectant judgments 
are stated in future time: they predicate a tendency to activity, a 
Willensrichtung, of the thing.—The recollective judgment, if its 
subjective element be eliminated, passes over into the conceptual 
judgment, stated in present time. The present is not temporal, 
but objectifying. The separation of a concept’s permanent attri- 
butes from itself, by a special saeiiente-qanh, is to be sought in 
biological motives: the necessity of descriptive communications, of 
purposive investigation of one’s environment, etc.—Concepts of 
relation may become subjects, centres of force, just as may object- 
concepts and attributive concepts. Thus we have judgments of 
magnitude and number, equations and hypothetical judgments. 
We also possess judgments of our own mental a Even 
in them, the judgment objectifies. In “I am glad,” the ‘I’ is 


1It must be noted that Professor Jerusalem differs from Mr. Bradley in his atti- 
tude to the problem. To him, an idea, as “idea,” can never be a meaning. Mean- 
ing belongs only to the judgment. Cf., esp., p. 186. 
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the vehicle of forces operative in others as well as in myself, 
a centre of forces in the universe.— Our own judgments are 
active and final analyses. When contents are presented to us in 
judgment form, on the other hand, we have to synthetise, to asso- 
ciate, and only when the unifying process is complete, to judge for 
ourselves. Here arises the question, the expression of the feeling 
of wonder. If the presentation of judgments is incomplete, our 
own judgment function is inhibited: to remove the inhibition, we 
formulate our astonishment, not in a judgment, but in the ques- 
tion. Every stage of judgment presentation has its corresponding 
question. 

The object of the chapter, as the above summary sketch of its 
contents shows, is to trace the continuity of the anthropomorphism 
of the judgment process through all its forms. First applied to 
perceptions, recollections and expectations, the judgment function 
is able later to grapple with natural laws as permanent attributes 
of concepts, and as the expression of relations. Throughout, judg- 
ment is shaping, articulating and objectifying; becoming more and 
more abstract in its personifications, but never shaking itself free 
from them. 

In this chapter the author has already passed beyond the sphere 
of direct psychological interpretation, and employs a logical short- 
hand, derived from the psychology of earlier chapters, in his ex- 
planation of the various forms of judgment. In Chapter V—on the 
validity of the judgment—we are taken still further from psy- 
chology. Some points, however, may be mentioned here. First, 
as to the truth of a judgment. Truth is implicit in every primitive 
judgment: the judgment is affirmative. But if later experience 
modifies the affirmation (the stick standing in the water is broken: 
the stick drawn out proves to be unbroken), the primary judgment 
is rejected, with an accompaniment of vivid feeling. Negation is 
the verbal expression of this voluntary impulse of rejection. When 
it has grown familiar, the truth of a judgment can become explicit. 
—Belief is predominantly feeling, the ‘ feeling of (the judgment’s) 
agreement with my present view of the universe.’’—Existential 
judgments arise when judging has long been customary, when the 
truth and falsehood of judgments are explicitly recognised, and 
when the feeling of belief has been developed in its various forms 
and degrees.—Perception is pre-linguistic judgment. Tactual per- 
ceptions are the most real, and imply voluntary impulse. An ob- 
stacle (complex of tactual sensations) is interpreted as the effect 
of a foreign will; but the apperception in this simplest judgment is 
unconscious. Language gives the judgment process its final and 
perfect form, in which the apperception-mass is conscious. 

The writer fears that the introduction of an ‘unconscious’ ap- 
perception-mass (primitive voluntary impulses) will prejudice his 
readers against the general theory of judgment set forth in the 
book. But the ‘ unconscious,’ like the “voluntary impulse,’’ ad- 
mits of so many interpretations that every psychologist will be able 
to fit the theory to his own standpoint and terminology; and the 
essence of it, even here, is the biological reference, not the uncon- 
scious psychological process. More serious is the contradiction 
which appears to be involved in the author’s view of the part 
played by language in judgment formation. He must, to be con- 
sistent, either assume that an ‘unconscious language’ is engaged 
in the process of perception, or get some other word than ‘judg- 
ment’ to express the proton of judgment implied in the perception. 

The concluding chapter is entitled ‘‘The epistemological (er- 
kenntnisskritische) significance of the judgment function.” The 
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author’s theory enables him to reject the monistic systems of ideal!- 
ism and materialism, and to prove the inadequacy of Avenarius’ 
conception of mental life as Erhaltung des Gehirns. A discussion of 
the physical part-conditions of the judgment function shows its 
importance for the categories of reality, causality and substan- 
tiality, and for the origination of the number concept. Causality 
is, in primitive experience, the interaction of psychical (intuitively 
apprehended) and physical. (It is interesting to compare this 
view with Exner’s account of the biological origin of the causal 
notion from the visual perception of movement.) Finally, the 
totality of physical and psychical occurrence is to be regarded as 
the efflux of a divine will. 

These epistemological and metaphysical consequences of the 
writer’s thesis are evidence of its ‘ life’ and many-sided applica- 
bility. To consider them in detail would here be out of place. For 
the psychologist, as was said just now, the third is the cardinal 
chapter of the book. His interest will lie in the testing of Pro- 
fessor Jerusalem’s theory “by concrete instances taken from all 
possible departments of logic,—in the translation of logic, by its 
aid, into psychology. This interest can subsist alongside even of a 
complete rejection of the author’s psychophysics and meta- 
physics. B. 


Die moderne physiologische Psychologiein Deutschland. Ein historisch- 
kritische Untersuchung mit besonderer Berticksichtigung des 
Problems der Aufmerksamkeit. Von DR. W. HEINRICH. Divich 
1895, pp. 232, 4 marks. 

In the introduction Dr. Heinrich gives a concise réswmé of the 
leading psychologists preceding Fechner, discussing especially 
their contributions to the question of attention. As important for 
the modern psychological views of parallelism and attention, he 
naturally lays stress upon the mechanical views of Descartes and 
Herbart. Herbart’s two definitions of attention are quoted and crit- 
icised: ‘‘ Urspriinglich ist die Aufmerksamkeit nichts anderes, als 
die Fiihigkeit, einen Zuwachs der Vorstellungen zu erzeugen,”’ and 
‘‘Attentus dicitur is qui mente sic est dispositus ut ejus notiones 
incrementi quid capere int.” De attentionis mensura, etc. Re 
voluntary attention Herbart says that our psychical life has its 
pure mechanical laws, but that they are laws of its own nature, not 
borrowed of the corporeal world; yet are they more similar to the 
Laws of Druck und Stoss than to the miracle of a ‘‘vorgeblich unbe- 
greiflicher Freiheit.”? Ulrici and Lotze are said to form the transi- 
tion from ‘‘ psychology with a soul” to “psychology without a 
soul.””? Lotze’s fine but unsystematic observations on attention are 
properly estimated. ‘‘ With Lotze we leave behind the province 
of ‘ Pm ingen with a soul’”’ and proceed to the teachings of the 
modern writers, who take into account the doctrine of the Con- 
servation of Energy. ‘‘ With the introduction ofthis principle and 
the increased number of observed facts which made the depend- 
ence of the psychical on the physiological and pathological changes 
an unassailable certainty,”’ psychology entered upon the great ex- 
perimental road which it is for her now to follow. 

Fechner’s work is outlined fairly. As direct result of the physi- 
cal principle of the Conservation of Energy, the principle of Psycho- 
physical Parallelism was ee rey from this again arose the Law 
of the Relations of the Psychical to the Physical, or Weber’s Law, 
and at the same time the different Methods of Measurement in psy- 
-cho-physical research. Hence Fechner is “ Vater der Psycho- 
Physik und Vater der experimentellen Psychologie.”’ 
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G. E. Miiller’s excellent little work on Attention is criticised, 
also his disciple’s Pilzecker. The defects of both might have been 
more fully emphasized. 

Wundt’s observations on attention are said to be faulty and de- 
fective, and his views to be too much influenced by his philosophi- 
cal conceptions. Wundat’s definition of attention: an activity which 
is perceived along with the going and — of presentations, and 
which is accompanied subjectively by a feeling which cannot be 
more nearly defined,—is oo criticised. 

N. Lange, Kiilpe, Ziehen an Miinsterberg receive sympathetic 
handling. He makes Miinsterberg a disciple of Ribot, inasmuch as 
attention is regarded by both as a complex of muscle-sensations, 
and the fluctuation of attention as dependent upon the fluctuation 
in the strength of muscular contractions. 

The author’s standpoint is that of Avenarius. His exposition is 
generally fair; his criticism might often have been severer. He 
sown f omits all mention of the work of Profs. Ebbinghaus, 
Hering, Lipps and Stumpf, the latter’s well-known theory of atten- 
tion being not once mentioned. 

ARTHUR ALLIN. 


Die Gefiihle und ihr Verhiltnis zu den Empfindungen. Antritts- 
vorlesung. Von Dr. MAX VON FREY, 1894. 


Of the many recent researches into the nature of pain and 
pleasure and their physiological causes or concomitants (Marshall, 
Nagel, Nichols, Strong, Oppenheimer, Goldscheider and others), 
Dr. Frey has contributed his share. His contributions to the 
physiology of the pain-sense have already been ably reviewed in 


this JOURNAL (Vol. VII, pp. 113 ff.) by Mr. Luckey. We have 
here a compact survey of the more general field of feelings in 
their relation to what are ordinarily called sensations. The char- 
acteristic of feeling, whenever it is associated or accompanied 
by sensation, is held to be the reference to the personality of 
the person experiencing the sensation. What ‘“ personality’’ 
may mean here, whether parts of our organism or the men- 
tal self, is not explained. He maintains his former thesis that 
pure sensations, e. g., touch, may be had without any accompani- 
ment of pleasure or pain, and that pain has its own separate nerve 
endings and pain-conducting nerves. Such are denied the feelings of 

leasure, which are somehow connected with the cessation of pain 

nsion, etc. The ‘“‘shunt-theory’’ of Wundt and the older school 
is not accepted, the objections to it being too conclusive. The pain 
sense is the only one possessing organs almost everywhere in the 
body. This great amount of distribution, its usual lack of refer- 
ence to the objects of stimulation, and its full reference to the 
organism stimulated, form the first and most pressing step in the 
formation of a presentation complex, known as theego. The con- 
nection of this with that primordial characteristic, irritability, 
might have been pointed out. 

e disallows the James-Lange theory, but —— of that of 
Meynert, which to me is largely the same, though not devel- 
oped enough. By the way, Meynert a gone his theory of the 
emotions in 1880, ‘‘ Ueber die Gefiihle,” now published in his 
‘*Sammlung;”’ the James-Lange theory appeared in 1884. Frey’s 
arguments against separate nerve endings for pleasure are not con- 
clusive. His distinction, the general one, between feeling and sen- 
sations, has probably worked more harm than good. Frey’s 
answer to the strictures of Nagel (Pfliiger’s Archiv, LIX, 1895) upon 
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his hypothesis of separate nerve endings, will be interesting. The 
plain distinction between disagreeableness and pain is, as usual, 


also not noted. 
ARTHUR ALLIN. 


Suggestion und Reflex. Eine kritisch-experimentelle Studie iiber die 
Sedexphiinemens des Hypnotismus. K. SCHAEFER. Jena, Gus- 
tav Fischer, 1895, pp. 113. 


We have here a flag of truce appearing in the combat between 
the opposing forces of the school of Nancy and that of the Sal- 
pétriére. e mediator is a third person, who proclaims that both 
are right, and that suggestion on the psychical side as well as the 
reflex phenomena on the somatic side are only two aspects of one 
single process, or perhaps better still, are two parallel processes 
associated. Association of ideas, and the movements accompany- 
ing usually the ideas, are the parallel processes. ‘‘Sugges- 
tion is nothing else but an immediate association” (p. 112). Bern- 
heim’s words are approved: ‘*The mechanism of suggestion can 
be thus generally formulated: Increase of the ideo-motor, ideo- 
sensitive and ideo-sensorial reflex excitability.””> As strychnine in- 
creases the sensitive-motor excitability in the spinal cord, so that 
the lightest stimulus on a nerve ending transforms itself im- 
mediately into contraction, without the possibility of any inhibitory 
influence of the brain, so hypnotism is the increase of the ideo- 
reflex excitability of the brain, each presentation as it appears is 
immediately followed by its associated movement (p. 112). ‘‘Sug- 
gestion is then to be considered as a psychical, anatomically con- 
sidered, cortical reflex ’’ (p. 113). 

Since suggestibility is a cardinal symptom of hysteria, it is not to 
be wondered at that senso- and neuro-muscular hyperexcitability 
is called an ‘‘hysterical’? phenomenon. The highly pronounced 
suggestibility is conditioned by a very considerable sinking or 
diminution of central inhibition. The hypnotic reflex phenomena 
are not always ‘“‘ hysterical;”? association and absence of central 
inhibition, wherever they occur, are the chief and distinctive 
features. Hence the hard and fast distinction between the phe- 
nomena of suggestion and reflex falls away. 

The experiments are well performed, and the whole work is 
essentially a worthy contribution to the subject. Suggestion has 
even a wider application than in the abnormal field. A robber, for 
example, is seen on the lonely highway at night; upon closer ex- 
amination it is seen to be the stump of a tree. We have here the 
ennene and actions of suggestion. So with all sense-illusions. 

ven conversation is a continual suggestion, illustrating contin- 
ually the action of the association of ideas and cortical reflexes. 
Suggestion is not a disturbance of association as Parish /Trug- 
wahrnehmung) and many others assert. It is a continual illustra- 
tion of most excellent association. Only by these means do we 
have the resulting phenomena. ‘The disturbed association ”’ is in 
the external world, in the environment. The cortical mechanism 
works as it has been taught to work; it is not its fault if the envi- 
ronment changes. ARTHUR ALLIN. 
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BOOK NOTES." 
(G. S. HL) 


The Structure and Life of Birds. By F. W. HEADLEY, M. A., F. Z. S., 
London. Macmillan & Co., 1895, pp. 412. 


This book, by the assistant master of Haileybury College, has 
seventy-eight illustrations, and attempts to prove the development 
of birds from reptilian ancestors and to explain ‘“‘the main prin- 
ciples of their noble accomplishment—flight, the visible proof 
of their high vitality.”” Their color, song, instinct, reason and 
migration are considered. Song, it is said, is instinctive, but must 
be awakened by learning. One bird may learn the song of another 
species, but his own is never lost. Intelligence helps and modifies 
the nest-building instinct. Instinct is more than habit petrified 
and transmitted. Migrations, which may be 7,000 and even 10,000 
miles, are most fully described. | 


Studies in the Evolution of Animals. By E. BoNAvIA, M.D. West- 
minster, 1895, pp. 362. 


The author’s chief contention is that spots and stripes on horses, 
zebras and tigers are due to old carapaces of their armadillo-like 


predecessors in the vertebrate series. Mottled and dappled figures 
are skin roseties, persisting after bone-like rosettes are gone. 
Tails preserve their rings longest. Of course colors are not pre- 
served in rocks, hence the — isan open one. Some of the 


illustrations are striking. Corns and horse warts are modified skin 
glands, which are survivals from a pachydermous past. 


L’industrie des Araneina. W.WAGNER. Memories de !’Acad. Imp. 
des Sciences St. Petersburg. 1894, pp. 270. 


This comprehensive study of the architectural instinct of spiders 
(ten plates) is the most exhaustive yet made. Itsmainconclusions 
are that the texture and form of the cocoon conform in general with 
the biologic classification; that the many varieties arise not by in- 
heritence of fixed intelligent acts, but by blastogenic or innate 
modifications and that intelligence is infinitesimal; that experience 
aids but little, the young building nearly as well as the old. Most 
modifications in form and structure are conditioned by choice 
of place; the perfection of the nest is not the measure of material 
care, for some spiders care for neither eggs nor young, some 
species for eggs only, and some nourish the young brood, and the 
more perfect the nest the more the young ones are left to their fate. 


Domesticated Animals. Their Relation to Man and to his Advance- 
ment in Civilization. By NATHANIEL SOUTHGATE SHALER. 
New York, Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1895, pp. 267. 


This volume, with its 186 cuts, which have no special relation to 
the text, consists mostly of essays reprinted from Scribner’s 


‘1 Notice in this section does not preclude fuller notice later. 
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Magazine, and is ‘‘intended for those persons who, while they may 
not care to approach the matter in the manner of the professional 
inquirer, are glad to have the results which naturalists have 
attained, so far as they may serve to extend knowledge of things 
that lie in the field of familiar experiences.’’ The topics are the 
dog, horse, flocks and herds, domesticated birds and useful insects, 
with two chapters on the rights of animals and domestication. 
Although pleading for sympathy and a vivisection is 
defended. The book is interesting, popular rather than scientific ; 
does not aim at presenting results of special psychological studies, 
but ee of well-ripened common sense, and is magnificently 
printed. 


Beitrdge zur Psychologie und Philosophie. Herausgegeben von Dr. 
GétTz MarRtTIvs, A. O. Prof. der Philos. an der Universitit Bonn. 
Erster Band, I Heft. Leipzig, 1896, pp. 159. 


After an introduction defining the field of psychology come four 
papers: I. The law of the brightness value of negative after- 
images, 78 pages. II. A new method of determining the brightness 
of colors, 25 pages. III. Brightness of complementary mixtures. 
IV. On the idea of specific brightness of color sensations. 


Ueber die Einwirkung seelischer Erregungen des Menschen auf sein 
Kopfhaar. Dr. I. Ponu. Halle, 1894, 78 quarto pages and one 
table. 


The author has shaved very small spots on his and others’ heads 
and measured rates of the growth of hairs. From the age of 20 to 
24 his hair grew fifteen mm. per month, and at 60 it grew eleven mm. 
per month. For the first month after being cut, growth was less 
than the second, although individual hairs which stood side by side 

ew at different rates. Prolonged fear or anxiety causes many in- 

ividual hairs to grow smaller for a short distance and when equi- 
nimity is restored they enlarge as before. The diminished length 
shows longitudinal striation under the microscope and also diminu- 
tion of the oblong vacuoles usually found in considerable numbers 
in the substance of the hair. With this change goes often a slight 
change in color. Protracted anger and indignation have caused a 
decided bulge in the size of hairs during the emotional disturbance. 
Anzemic oan plethoric states of the blood due to emotional disturb- 
ances are of course at once suggested. The work of Dr. Pohl is ex- 
tremely painstaking and detailed. 


La Musique et la Psycho-physiologie. Par MARIE JAELL. Paris, 
Alcan, 1896, pp. 171. 


In this volume music is regarded as a means of refining and per- 
fecting our organic activity. To unify motor functions and musical 
sentiment by piano study, gives a solid basis to the highest 
aspirations of the artist. The chief topics treated are the mech- 
anism of musical expression, attention and muscle sense, 
touch and audition, time and measure, interpretation, musical 
memory, the sensations of the hearers of music. 


Philosophie et GEuvre posthume. Par Louis LACOMBE. 
Paris, Lib. Fischbacher, 1895, pp. 458. 


The author’s motto is, no one has genius without repose, and none 
have repose without wisdom. He certainly accomplished much, both 
as a composer and as acritic. The latter part of the book deals with 
very general topics, like the development of speech, music and 
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popular songs, pure versus worded music, etc. The studies of Bach, 
Wagner, Rossini, Beethoven and religious music, show more psy- 
chological insight than do J. E. Shedlock’s recent expositions of 
the ‘‘ Pianoforte Sonata.”’ 


Allgemeine Physiologie. Ein Grundriss der Lehre vom Leben. Von 
Max VERWORN, Dr. Med. und Phil., A. O. Prof. der Phys- 
iologie. Jena, 1895, pp. 584. 

This heavy volume, with its 268 cuts, marks or attempts to mark 
an epoch. On the assumption that the cell is the substratum of 
all the elementary phenomena of life, the author seeks to show that 

eneral physiology can be only cellular physiology. It is fittingly 

dedicated to Johannes Miiller, whose standpoint, that phys- 
iology should be comparative, modern physiology has too much 
ignored. The wonted ways and means of this science have grown 
too narrow to insure it against false and partial generalizations and 
to keep wide open the way of further development. This infusion of 
biological material into physiology required a grouping of material 
from a vast field such as was never attempted before. This thought 
Prof. F. S. Lee of New York had before expressed, as is gracefully 
admitted in the preface. The author strives to write in language so 
little technical that doctors, philosophers, botanists or zodlogists 
can easily read it. In so vast and new an effort, no doubt errors 
and defects will be apparent. Both the effort and the interest in 
fundamental psychological problems shown in the author’s earlier 
works and his suggestive views commend the work to psychol- 
ogists of the scientific type. 


Methods of Mind-training, Concentrated Attention and Memory. By 
CATHERINE AIKEN. New York, 1896, pp. 110. 


Miss Aiken has been for years head of an excellent private school 
for young ladies at Stamford, Conn., where she has trained her 
classes to take in amazing numbers of written figures at a single 
glance, and also to memorize at asingle reading stanzas of poetry, 
items from newspapers, etc. The object of the exercise, which is 


not allowed to occupy more than twenty minutes on the ——s 


of the school day, is to quicken the ee ge faculty and cultivate 
the habit of accuracy in seeing and hearing. The power of volun- 
tary attention is increased, and the success of this work was such 
as to change the author’s method of thirty years’ standing. The 
exercises were tried, e. g., by writing music to be reproduced, on the 
revolving blackboard, and making it rest after it had made one rev- 
olution; the music teacher wrote that the quality of work in music 
was immeasurably ahead of anything ever had. Quick perception 
is the basis of first-sight reading and playing. Twenty dots were 
numbered correctly, instantly, without counting. enty and 
even thirty lines of poetry are repeated after hearing them read 
once. Vocabularies of some length and forms for drawing are thus 


learned. 


Energetik und Hygiene des Nerven-Systems in der Schule. Von DR. 
. GRIESBACH. Miinchen, 1895, pp. 97, with seventy-four 
tables and many cuts. 


Brain fatigue reduces the sensibility of the skin for distinguishing 
compass points. The tests were made before and after school, 
and between lessons, Sundays, and after examinations. The results 
are remarkably uniform as well as very marked. A girl of 14, e. g., 
who distinguished compass points 5 mm. apart on the glabelia at 7 
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A. M., at noon after an examination distinguished at 12.5 mm., 
while on Sunday her discriminative sensibility increased to 3.5 mm. 
Similar results were obtained for index-finger, thumb and neck, 
and also with different gymnasial classes. This valuable memoir 
closes with a strong plea against over-work in school, based on his 
new method of measuring fatigue. 


The Child and Childhood in Folk-thought. The Child in Primitive 
Culture. By ALEXANDER FRANCIS CHAMBERLAIN, M. A., PH. 
D., Lecturer on Anthropology in Clark University. New York, 
Macmillan & Co., 1896, pp. 464. 


The thirty-three chapters which constitute this volume deal with 
the customs and beliefs of primitive people and savages concern- 
ing children’s souls or training children, their food, their language, 
their supposed divinatory or magic powers, relations to plants, 
animals, celestial phenomena, etc. The book may have been sug- 
gested by Ploss, but goes far beyond that writer in many respects 
and covers different fields. The author is an anthropologist, whose 
dominant interest and training are the philology, rites, customs and 
beliefs of primitive people. His diligence in gathering this vast 
body of material is remarkable. The book is the first and only one 
of the kind in English, and is sure to fascinate parents of young 
children as well as to instruct all teachers and psychologists. It 
marks a distinct advance in child study. 


The Number C t: Its Origin and Development. By LEVI LEONARD 
Conant, PH. D. New York, Macmillan & Co., 1895, pp. 218. 


This book, written while the author was a student at Clark Uni- 


versity, treats counting, number system limits, origin of number 
words, miscellaneous number bases, and the quinary and vigesimal 
system. The anthropology of the number systems and words of ali 
accessible records of ae races are here brought together with 


great labor, and presented in a well digested and lucid form, and 
will interest mathematicians and teachers as well as anthropol- 
ogists, psychologists and philologists. 


Criminal Sociology. By ENRICO FERRI. New York, D. Appleton & 
Co., 1896, pp. 284. 


The standpoint is that of criminal jurisprudence, and the chapters 
are the data of criminal anthropology, of statistics and of practical 
reforms. The book outlines a positive system of social, preventive 
and repressive defense against crimes and criminals, in accordance 
with the inferences from a scientific study of crime as a natural and 
social phenomenon. The author pleads for a defensive versus the 
penitentiary systems of the classical school. The latter are crude, 
pedantic, and are becoming daily more disastrous. 


Psychiatrie, fiir Arzte und Studirende Bearbeitet. Von Dr. Med. Tu. 
ZIEHEN, A. O. Professor, Jena. Berlin, 1894, pp. 470. 


Psychiatrie, ein Kurzes Lehrbuch fiir Studirende und Aerzte. Von Dr. 
KRAEPELIN, Professor at Heidelberg. Vierte vollstiindig um- 
gearbeitete Auflage. Leipzig, 1893, pp. 702. 

Ki ium der Psychiatrie. Von Dr. Med. Otro DoRNBLiTH. 

ipzig, 1894, pp. 270. 
Ziehen here ena to apply the —_ of physiological 


chology as laid down in his little text- to clinical — 
chiatry. opping all metaphysical hypotheses of apperception, 
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will, self-consciousness, etc., he finds sufficient explanatory 
power in the laws of association. The psychic side of brain and 
mind disease is given large space, and, neglecting the sixty systems 
of classification now offered, he suggests one based on the clinical 
lapse of psychoses. His groups are few and the importance of 
pathological physiognomy is insisted on. 

Kraepelin bemoans the long retarding influence upon psychiatry 
that dualistic theories of an immaterial and separable soul have 
had. Now, while we know absolutely nothing of the relation of 
mind and body, our task is to work from both sides, but always 
——ee: to make the relation between the pathology of brain 
and soullessobscure. About half the book is general, treating of 
causes, inner and outer; symptoms, course, diagnoses and therapeu- 
tics, and the other half treats of special diseases. Like Ziehen, Kraep- 
elin is an ardent clinician, and lays stress on the psychic side. 

Dornbliith is a model of condensation, and different as his stand- 

oint and method, he suggests Savage both in lucidity and in utiliz- 
ing the experience of his own asylum. 


The State Hospitals Bulletin, a quarterly report of clinical and 
pathological work in the state hospitals for the insane, the first 
number of which appeared in January, pp. 144, i; published by the 
authority of the New York State Commission in Lunacy, and edited 
through a committee by all the state superintendents. With 19,369 

atients cared for by 2,721 attendants and 91 physicians, such a pub- 
ication should succeed, even if it does no more than to gather the 
medical and scientific addenda hitherto printed in the hospital re- 
ports, which sometimes are worthy of reaching a wider circle of 
readers. The articles in the first number are numerous, but brief 
as they are, their quality is good. 


Heredity and Christian Problems. By AMoRY H. BRADFORD. New 
York, Macmillan & Co., 1895, pp. 281. 


Theology is now inductive, and sociology has taken a place beside 
it. Original sin and will are now questions of heredity. Old teach- 
ers studied books, now they study the pupil. Once the world asked, 
what do teachers know of books and branches? now it asks, what 
do they know about children? It is the “‘chief credential of the new 
education that it studies the child before it gives the child anything 
to study.’? Theology now calls a‘“‘return to Christ.’ He is unique, 
and not to be accounted for by either heredity or environment, but 
is absolutely unique. Now no man need despair because of his 
ancestry. The law and hope of the future lie in the “out populat- 
ing power of a Christian stock.”? The author is well read in socio- 
logical problems and in modern psychology. It is refreshing to 
find a clergyman orthodox enough in the true sense of that noble 
word to read Wundt, Ribot, Maudsley, Weismann, etc., and to bring 
them to bear as reinforcing the basal truths of religion. 


Natural Religion. By Sir I. R. SEELEY, K. C. M. G., Litt. D. Lon- 
don, 1895, pp. 305. 


The Regius professor in modern history at Cambridge here 
seeks to find what ground is common toscience and religion. Even 
_—- conclusions really revive and purify Christianity. The 

of oy is misconceived. Supernaturalism, which is only 
an accident of it, is mistaken for its essence. Thus negations can 
not destroy much of religion, but only traditions transmitted from 
unscientific times and artificially protected against revision. Part 
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of this book was printed in 1882, but the last third, and best part, 
to our thinking, is entirely new. 


Die Schiipfung des Menschen und seiner Ideale. Ein Versuch zur Ver- 
séhnung zwischen Religion und Wissenschaft. Von Dr. WIL- 
HELM HAACKE. Jena, 1895, pp. 487. 


As we go up the scale of animal life, we find increasing unification 
of the body, and this means increas ng perfection of personality. 
Material and spiritual are two steeds harnessed to the same 
whiffletree, which must be kept in increasingly perfect equi- 
librium. Perfection from inner necessity is the law of all things, 
and this is creation. Growing “ perfection is the categorical im- 
perative which the world of bodies as well as that of spirit must 
obey.”’ This thought makes both art and religion scientific, and 
puts a soul and an ideal into Darwinism. The book is intended for 
naturalists, philosophers and theologians,” and demonstrates that 
there is room for faith in the mechanical world of science. Weare 
repeatedly exhorted to read the book through before criticising it, 
or _— making up our minds about it. This we hereby promise 
to do. 


From Matter to Mind. By Marcus K. P. DORMAN, M. A., M. B. 
London, K. Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., 1895, pp. 319. 


The author attempts to outline some of the main principles of 
science, especially physiology, aah | and general philosophy. 
Beginning with the solar system, space, heat, matter and energy, 
he passes to life, vegetable and animal, up to the evolutionary 
stages, with chapters on sex, pain, heredity, culture, abnormal 
minds, will, ethics, marriage, soul, heaven, hell, theosophy, evolu- 
tion and the Bible, and faith. Many summaries and practical rules 
are interspersed, intellectual growth is diagrammed. It is hard to 
imagine a class of readers in this country likely to be benefited by 
such a work. From no part of his field does the author seem to 
write as an expert. 


Der Kampf um einen Geistigen Lebensinhalt. Neue Grundlegung 
einer Weltanschauung. on RUDOLF EUCKEN. Leipzig, 1896, 
pp. 400. 


Our culture lacks leading and unifying ideals, so that modern man 
is in danger of losing a mental content out of life. The intellectual 
movements of our day are a struggle for this content. This phil- 
osophy must my by making clear man’s inner relation to real- 

i 


ity, the process of life plainer, and the room for experience larger. 
The author’s problems are independence, character, the cosmic 
power of the psychic life, and their practical bearings. The dis- 
tracted and contradictory consciousness of our time can save itself 
from despair by unfolding a more original mentality, grasping a 
more essential reality, and by a general advance of consciousness 
in all the complex world of man. The author’s call to advance the 
kingdom of man is both impressive and inspiring. His standpoint 
is unique and quite different from that of the standard idealism and 
epistemology of our day. 


Le Réalisme Métaphysique. Par EMILE THOURESEZ. Paris, Alcan, 
1895, pp. 283. 
This is a doctor dissertation on the value of the laws of reason. 
Part first treats of abstract thought, realism, judgment, induction, 
belief and skepticism. Second, sensibility, number, time and space., 
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Third, the understanding, categories, cause, duty, end, wsthetics. 
Fourth, God, an indefinite growth of the sense of God.’ Unfolding 
the spontaneities of the soul is the only way out of contradiction, 
and suggests the way of present human development. 


Du Fondement de V Induction suivi de Psychologie et Métaphysique. 
Par J. LACHELIER. Paris, Alcan, 1896, pp. 173. 


The author, an inspector general of public instruction, here re- 
_— his thesis, which was written in 1871, and an article from the 


Philosophique, Mai, 1885, both of which were out of print. 
The first urges that by subordinating mechanism to finality, we are 
prepared to subordinate finality itself to a cy principle, and 
to transcend by a moral act of faith both the forms of thought 
and of nature. The last is a plea for metaphysics as the real 
science of thought. 


Logic and Other Nonsense. By J.D. McCrossan. London. T. Fisher 
Unwin, 1895, pp. 185. 


Without preface or index, Amicus, Sapiens, Juvenus, Festinus 
converse in a delightful but leisurel way concerning life, death, 
free-will, sex, philosophy, science, reality, religion, etc., in a loiter- 
ing, mid-summer mood, and conclude that “‘there is but one philos- 
ophy, and its name is fortitude.”’ 


Neoplatonism. By C. BiacG, D. D- London, 1895. Society for Promo- 
ting Christian Knowledge, pp. 355. 


A concise little hand-book on this period of philosophic thought 
has been often desiderated. This is clear and compendious, and 
more than half the volume is given to Plotinus. We can but wish 
the seventy pages given to an outline of previous Greek philosophy 
had been omitted to make room for Proclusand for the later Alexan- 
drians. Would, too, that the author had been a trifle less elementary 
and simple. 


Essai sur le Libre Arbitre, sa Théorie et son Histoire. Par GEo. L. 
FONSEGRIVE. 2nded. Paris, F. Alcan, 1896, pp. 596. 


This work, crowned by the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences, 
and dedicated to M. Liard, is divided into two 7 equal parts. 
The first treats the history of the doctrine of free-will from Socrates 
down to living writers, and the second part is directed to criticisms 
of preceding and exposition of the author’s own views. 1. Luther, 
Calvin, Leibnitz, Spencer, Haeckel say nothing is free. 2. Scotus 
Erigena, Secretan and Renouvier say allisfree. 3. Hume and Stuart 
Mill assert both freedom and necessity. 4. Bossuet and Dubois-Rey- 
mond say something is free and at the same time something is nec- 
essary, but leave them unreconciled and without mediation. 5. Aris- 
potle and Ravaisson say both exist without contradiction, for neces- 
sity is a rapport between beings the first cause of whose existence is 
freedom. The author sums his own view up in a figure. Science 
which deals with necessity, is a skeleton; free-will, which is a moral 
necessity, is flesh, heart, love. The heart thus does the work of 
pure reason and vindicates and rests the tranquil affirmation in a 
world of pure reason. 


Le Psitiacisme et la Pensée symbolique. Psychologie du Nominalisme. 
Par L. Duaas. F. Alcan, 1896, pp. 202. 


There are things it is better not to think than tothink. Con- 
sciousness is a ruinous luxury. To refiect on sensations makes them 
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exaggerated if not morbid. Analyzed chastity becomes unchastity. 
Too much attention to movements makes them painful or morbid. 
Notation is not notion. Language may be regarded as a power of 
arrest or suspension of images. We may insist on the word to 
evoke the idea, or substitute the word for the idea which it may 
suppress. The latter is psittacism or parrotism, Leibnitz’s term 
for words empty of sense. Symbolic thought, on the other hand, 
is latent under words, but may any time spring out. In form lan- 
guage may be spontaneous or scientific. The former is directl 
suggested by things and involves least reflections. Mental slot 
engenders psittacism, while reflection makes thought and makes 
per scientific. But this is for the sake of getting yet simple 
and brief terms. Thus all progress follows lines of least resistance. 
Thus words se are flatus vocis, galimantiw, logomachies, and 
have no intelligence, but only the power to produce intelligence. 
All knowledge is symbolic and starts by the transformation of 
sensations into images. Thanks to association, forgetfulness is 
only the suspension, but not the loss of memory. 


Grundriss der Psychologie. Von WILHELM WUNDT. Leipzig, 1896, 
pp. 392. 


This volume, we are told in the preface, is primarily intended as 
a students’ guide to the author’s lectures, and secondarily for a 
wider circle of readers who seek general results and applications. 
After an introduction on tendencies and methods, the ———— 
field is treated in four comprehensive sections: I, the psychic 
elements; II, the psychic forms (concepts, space, time, feeling, de- 
sire, will); III, their composition, consciousness, attention, associa- 
tion, memory; IV, development, children, myth, custom; V, caus- 
ality and its laws, the idea of soul. This outline does not deal with 
experiments or methods, has no tables or cuts, but sums up in a 
systematic way his general conclusions in the field of his life work in 
aripe and we cannot help feeling ina for him final way. This work 
opens at last the pleasing prospect of having ere long this most 
masterful of modern psychologists in English. 


Elements de Psychologie Humaine. Cours professé 4 l’Université de 
Gand. Par J.I. VAN BIERVLIET. Gand, Paris, 1895, pp. 317. 


After an introduction on cells and tissues, the first part treats of 
the different sensations and movements, with general considerations 
oneach. This oe of conscious phenomena” is followed 
by part second, which is devoted to the psychology beginning 
with ideation, judgment, reason and self, and camps discussions 
and passing to volition and freedom, perfectability, etc. The third 


part is devoted to the nee rere of consciousness, in- 


cluding images, memory, expression and character, with a closin 
section on psycho-physic measurements. Asa whole, the metho 
of exposition, the thirty-four cuts, the subjects chosen and the 
—- make this book one of the very best elementary 
eollege text-books. 


Philosophy of Theism. Being the Gifford Lectures delivered before 
the University of Edinburgh, 1894-95, first series. By ALEX. 
CAMPBELL FRASER, LL. D. New York, 1895, pp. 303. 


The final problems are ego, matter and God. The leading chap- 
ters consider universal materialism, panegoism, pantheism, 
antheistic necessity and unity, Spinoza, universal nescience, 
David Hume, God in nature, man supernatural, what is God? 
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God is the apex and culmination of true philosophy. The theologi- 

cal interpretation of the universe is the final one. Nature is ‘‘God 

acting, so that each discovery in natural science is also a contri- 

bution to natural theology.’’ Collision between science and reli- 

ge is no longer possible. This course of lectures is introductory 
a fuller one reserved for the present winter. 


The Conception of God. Address by JosiaAH ROYCE, Ph. D., together 
with comments thereon by S. E. ‘Msgs, Ph. D., head of the 
School of Philosophy in the University of Texas; JosEPH LE- 
Cont, M. D., LL. D., Professor of Geology and Natural History 
in the University of California, and G. H. Howison, M. D., LL. 
D., Mills Professor of Philosophy in the same university. 1895, 
pp. 89. 

When we recall that since the volumes on theism by Professors 
Harris, Fisher, Bowne and Mr. Fiske and Howison there has been 
such a flood of treatises, long and short, upon the subject from such 
a variety of standpoints, it appears very clear that after a long 
Powers of neglect God is again becoming popular with philosophers. 

ot since the days when theologians did the thinking for the world 
in matters of the soul has deity ever had the honor of having such 
an anthology of proofs of His existence conferred upon Him as now, 
and as if in prompt response, He has revealed to several of the 
chosen, simultaneously, new ways out of agnosticism. To our neo- 
agnostic epistemological theologians, God is not unknowable, He is 
not even unknown; nay, He is knowledge itself even of the exter- 
nal world. Man, and especially our academic youth, are assumed to 
be floundering in vast morasses of doubt which these drainage sys- 
tems will turn into new Edens, wherein man again talks to God face 


to face. A recent writer, after a a discussion of the question 


“Does God grow?’’ decides it in the affirmative, because His human 
children make progress, on the principle that to encourage their 
growth either indicates or else stimulates growth in Him. God 
certainly does appear to be growing upon the epistemologists. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE MUNICH CONGRESS. 


The third International Congress of Psychologists will convene at 
Munich, August 4-7, 1896. Professor Lipps will preside. 

The meetings will be held in four divisions: (1) Psycho- 
physiology; (2) Psychology of the Normal Individual; (3) Psy- 
and (4) Comparative The address of 
welcome will be delivered in the University Aula on the morning of 
August 4. 

omen are accorded the same privileges as men. The subscrip- 
tion fee is Mk. 15, payable to the Secretariat, Max-Josephstrasse 2 
p. t., Miinchen, Bavaria. A Tageblatt, which will be issued on each 
of the four Congress days, will supply all needful information on 
the spot. Titles of papers to be read should reach the Secretariat 
before May 15. 

Further particulars, as to presidents of departments, members of 
committees, subjects included under departments, etc., may be 
obtained from any one of the editors of the JOURNAL. 


THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


In the first number of the present volume of the JOURNAL, atten- 
tion was called to the large proportion of papers, in the programme 
of the 1894 meeting of the American Psychological Association at 
Princeton, which dealt with feeling and emotion. The programme 
of the fourth meeting, held at Philadelphia last December, shows 
a still greater lack of experimental items. Of the fourteen com- 
munications (p. 307) only three were taken from the field of ex- 
perimental psychology, in the strict sense of the term. One of the 
others was anthropometrical; four pathological, and one gave the 
results of a research in comparative psychology. The rest dealt 
with problems of what is ordinarily called ‘‘ general’ psychology, 
i. e., with questions of system. 

The retirement of the experimentalists,—emphasized further by 
the proposal to devote a certain amount of the time of each meet- 
ing to philosophical enquiries,—cannot but be regretted. At the 
same time, it is probably inevitable. The understanding of an 
experimental investigation, and the appraising of its results, de- 
mand careful and repeated reading; it is hardly possible to follow 
intelligently, or to offer intelligent criticism, when method and re- 
sults are thrown into lecture form and the lecture reduced to a 
compass of twenty minutes. Unless the meetings are allowed to 
take the form of a conversazione, the apparatus employed shown 
in their working, and the results made to speak for themselves in 
charts and diagrams arranged near the apparatus, it would seem 
that the drift of the Association must continue in the non-experi- 
mental direction. It is not that the systematic psychologists are 
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forcing their way unduly to the front, but rather that the plan and 
restrictions of the meetings are of a kind to favor them, and to 
debar their experimentally inclined colleagues from playing any 
large part in the session. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES. 


The Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie has just issued its bibliographical 
index of publications of the year 1894. The list contains 1,504 titles, 
ag against the 1,312 of the Psychological Index and the 1,217 of the 
Année psychologique. 

Almost at the same time, the Psychological Index for 1895 appears, 
with 1,394 titles. Its publication, within two months of the com- 
pleted year, is most useful. 

It is reported (Science, March 6, 1896) that the compilers of the 
Psychological Index and of the bibliography of the Année psycholo- 
gique have joined forces, so that the two lists will in future be 
identical. Thisis a step in the right direction. If France and 
America unite in the production of a rough working list as soon as 
possible after the conclusion of the year, and Germany publishes, 
after a reasonable interval, a complete and reliable bibliography of 
the same year, the objections urged against the existing arrange- 
ments in the JOURNAL of October, 1895, will be largely met. There 
ean be no doubt that with more experience on the part of the com- 

ilers, the preliminary lists willbe made more accurate and be 
better arranged than they are now. 


A NEw UNIVERSITY COURSE IN PSYCHIATRY. 


Dr. Adolf Meyer, who was last fall appointed Docent in Psychiatry 
at Clark University, has, with the kind permission of the Board of 
Trustees of the Worcester Lunatic Hospital, and of Dr. Quinby, the 
superintendent, given a short course of lectures and demonstrations 
at the hospital to students of psychology at Clark University. In 
former years the lectures on this subject had been given by Dr. G.S. 
Hall, and illustrative demonstrations of patients were directed by 
him and by Dr. Quinby. The present course did not pretend to take 
the same scope as the one of former years. The plan was to give 
in eight clinics, of two or three hours’ duration, a short outline of 
such neurological and psychiatric problems as allow of clinical 
demonstration. 

One departure from similar courses was the attempt to show just 
how far we could attribute the various symptoms to known func- 
tional and anatomical lesions, where our neurological views began 
to leave the ground of observation and became mere logical in- 
ference, and where we entered upon pure psychology. 

The first two clinics were devoted to cases demonstrating the 
—7 plan of organization of the nervous system by affections of 

e “* peripheral ’’ and “‘ central” motor and sensory tract—periph- 
eral paralysis, infantile paralysis, lesions of the pyramidal 
tracts, locomotor ataxia, polyneuritis, hemianzesthesia and hem- 
ianopsia in hemiplegia, and physical sensori-motor disorders. 
The next two clinics dealt with the various forms and stages of 
general paralysis, leading over to the pure psychoses. Patients 
with depression formed the subject of the next clinic; they called 
for an analysis of the various symptom-complexes of neurasthenic 
hypochondriasis, melancholia, psychoses with fear, delusional in- 
sanity with depression, and stupor; an attempt was made to sketch 
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a plan of investigation of the nosological value of the various psy- 
chical features. 

The cases of exaltation and of excitement were treated in a 
similar way, with a view to separate the purely maniacal symptom- 
complex from that of delirium of confusion and acute dementia. 
Two clinics were devoted to the types of degeneration, imbecility, 
degeneration in the period of puberty, paranoia and circular in- 
sanity, and the iast demonstration covered the field of senile 
psychoses. 

A similar and somewhat more extensive course will be given next 
year. 


THE ESTIMATION OF TIME. 


The following instance of accurate estimation of time is worth 
recording. Last May, while on a rough mountain tramp of about 
a week, the writer found that one of the party, Mr. Walter E. 
Magee, Director of Physical Culture in the University of Cali- 
fornia, was able almost invariably to give the time within a very 
few minutes without reference to his watch, without looking at the 
sun, or using any external help. He was quite aware of the power 
himself, and could to some extent judge what his mental process 
was, viz., a very swift review and estimate of the lapse of time 
since he had last known the exact hour and minute: the events and 
thoughts of the interval, he said, seemed to him a connected chain, 
not episodic, and measured the space for him very accurately. He 
wethl, however, give the time as exactly on waking in the morn- 
ing as if the interval had been spent in conscious activity; there 
was certainly, therefore, some sub-conscious estimate involved. 
He did not receive even unconscious help from the aspect of the 
light, or any such indication, for the time was given as accurately 
hours after dark on a cloudy night, or before light in the morning, 
as in clear daylight. If asked suddenly, at any hour of the day or 
night, he would require an interval of two or three seconds to 
make the estimate. 

On a second mountain trip I undertook to record the answers 
given, and compare them with the correct time, with the following 
results, all recorded promptly either by myself or by one other of 
the party: 

wer June 16, A. M. { tase 


8.40 
June 13, a. M. 9.40 P. u.{ 


7 
5 
June 20, A. M.} 9 
1 
10 


a 


June 17, P. 


1 
2 
1 
1 
9 
8 
1 
3 


2 
7 
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June 18, A. 
P 
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June 19, a 


pu. { 


1Given on waking. 

?Roused suddenly from a doze, and 
asked the time. 

Instantly on waking. 


{ 
P. 
June 14, A. 
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It will be observed that the main difference—the constant one, I 
mean—between Mr. Magee’s estimates and the actual time, is that 
he guessed in round numbers usually. Where he did not, it was, I 
think, not so much that he actually brought his estimate down to a 
point finer than the two-and-a-half minutes required to guess by 
five minute intervals, but rather as a humorous turn. Still, I 
think he did not exactly know his own motive in guessing, e. g. 
1.52 rather than 1.50, 2.07 rather than 2.05. It will be observed that 
of the three occasions on which he did not guess in round numbers, 
two were practically exact guesses. 

Mr. Magee did not refer to nis watch during these days except to 
verify the guesses,—did not look at it in the intervals between 
them, I mean (except in one or two instances, by forgetfulness—not 
enough to affect the experiment; and even thisdid not happen at 
all before the last two or three days). 

Notes were kept for a week or so longer, but have unfortunately 
been lost. The guesses continued as accurate, but betrayed a ten- 
dency to follow the variations of Mr. Magee’s own watch, which 
proved on return from the Hetch-Hetchy, where the week was 
spent, to have changed about a half hour. This was doubtless due 
to his having verified each guess by it, and thus obtained each time 
a new starting point for his estimate of the passage of time; and 
seems to show that his estimate was thus not carried on steadily 
from day to day, but from hour to hour, and was at bottom based 
on the watch. This isin accord with his own theory, that he acquired 
the power of exact estimate of time from the habit of his work, in 
which everything is exactly timed. Another thing that seems to 
indicate the same origin of the power, is that during term- 
time he does not have it, depending on the clock. He himself says 
that he ‘‘ cannot do it in the house, when he has his work on his 
mind.’’? As soon, however, as he is off for an outing, the habit of 
measuring off time returns. 


A CORRECTION. 


Dr. R. Watanabe asks us to publish the following: — 

‘In noticing my paper upon ‘Two Points in Reaction-time Ex- 
perimentation ’ (this JOURNAL, Vol. VI., 3), M. Binet (Année psycho- 

ique, 1894, p. 464) makes the following remarks: 

‘(1) ‘Il [the author] donne une soixantaine de réactions d’un 
sujet (lue-méme, probablement.)’ I give, as a matter of fact, four 
tables from three subjects (see pp. 410, 412). And I state (p. 409 
that I had at my disposal Professor Titchener’s Leipzig materia 
(Phil. Stud., Vol. VIII., 138) and Mr. Hill’s and my own Cornell ex- 
periments (this JOURNAL, Vol. VI., 2). Ialso say (p. 411) that my 
tables were ‘ chosen at random from a large number.’ 

*“(2) Thesentence quoted above continues: ‘[Un sujet] qui a 
cherché d’apprecier chaque réaction,’ 4. e., as the context shows, to 
estimate its duration. This is not true. I definitely stated that 
my object was to obtain a qualitative analysis (pp. 409, 410, note), 
not an estimate of time. 

(3) ‘Tl [the author] parait ignorer complétement nos récherches 
personnelles.’ The title of M. Binet’s paper is: ‘ De Vappréciation 
de la durée dans les temps de réaction.’ No mention of it was neces- 
sary, as it dealt with a different problem from that upon which I 
was engaged. I admit, however, that I might have made my posi- 
tion clearer by instancing M. Binet’s article as concerned with that 
which I had no intention of dealing with.” 
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NEws. 


Dr. W. G. Smith has been appointed Professor of Psychology at 
Smith College, Dr. H. Nichols, Lecturer in Psychology at the Johns 
Hopkins University, and Dr. H. C. Warren, Professor of Experi- 
mental Psychology at Princeton. 

Professor Wundt, yielding at last to the many requests made to 
him, ae prepared ‘an Outline o of Psychology. e work is intended 
primarily as a handbook to his lecture course in general psy- 
chology. 

Professor Baldwin has in the press the second volume of his 
Mental Development (‘‘ Interpretations’’). Professor Titchener has 
in the press an Outline of Psychology, which aims to do for the 
junior student in Colleges and Universities what is done by Wundt’s 
Lectures for the educated public at large. 

Professor E. B. Delabarre takes Professor Miinsterberg’s place 
at Harvard University for next year. 

Professor E. Hering succeeds the late Carl Ludwig in the chair of 
Physiology at Leipzig. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will publish in 1897 a Dictionary of Phil- 
osophy, edited by Professor Baldwin. The technical terms em- 
ployed by ann psychology will be defined, and their his- 
tory summarized 

A new philosophical journal, entitled Kantstudien, under the 
editorial care of Prof. H. Vaihinger of Halle, and an international 
board of assistants, including many distinguished names, is an- 
nounced by Leopold Voss, Hamburg and Leipzig. 
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